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. oaiis study ajqplores th« r^^jrtfonship betw8«^ the worJcing individual's'' 
daily e:q>«rience on th<_jc^>ejob consent} -and his leisure activity, political 
participation, andngjitad: strain, afbajr the woi^y. is, dona, yhe study is 
based, on individual level data frbn a representatiye national survey in Sweden 
iji 1968 {cosaparable^O.S.;data on jqb content and mental strain is available 
but is not analyzjad in this report) . , • ' • 

, The study develops a nxjdel of "30ci5-psycI«>logical functioning" (Rohn and 
Schooler, 1973) vrtiich is used to test.JJie hypothesis that the non-economic 
qualities' of jWork,jB;qperience affect i>ehavior during leisure. The first hypo- 
tlMsis of the model predicts "how -active^"- and "passive" patterns of behavior 
might be"soclallzed" on the job. "aa^ second hypothesis, predicts what coijbln- 
atlon of job characteristics should lead to mental 'strain. Tim model (suaznar- 
ized on p. Sg) 1? measured by three broad types of worjc environment dinensiona: 
Job Demandsjwfa^ch conditionally induce stress in the worker), jbb Discretion 
.iwhich measures the individual's mastery over the work enviri^vuBent) , and ^ 
Job Social RalationshlDB (little data available here) . 



/ ' 




..Bie data-baie is ^.1:1000 random sample of the full adult Swedish popu- 
latiOT, although most -tests are based on the male, non-rural work force. The 
job Content measures availably can be described as broad in coverage, but 
sometiJaes lacking In specific de^l. To confirm the validity of the job 
content dimensions ^rlved In this, study^ /their distribution by subpopul'ations 
of industry category/ social class, age and sdx is reviewed.' Uie leisure 
and political activity analyzed represents prDSiarily active, societal- level 
participation bjj£~'aoes -not cover a variety of less specific '"relaxation" pas- 
times. Ttie stability of leisure activity dimtorfions derived by factor 
analysis is reviewed in subpopulatlons of age, sex and social class. The 
mental strain -fhdicators-^^seif -reports psychalogicaiiproblems <depression,- 
Sleeping problejas) , pill consumption; and related physical symptom^ ^(high blood ^ 
pressureniTiese indicators are disbursed in .summary form only, in this report] f" 

"^primury finding la that tKeC worker's. Iftvel of leisure- and 'pcaitical ' 
acliivity is genemlly^ highly 'associated with "Activity Lewel" om the job ' - 
(a sunnAtlon of Job Demands and.. Job Discretion J. This interactioh is used 
tc characterize.. behavior patterns on thia' job and. duting leisure as • active 
or passive, Ws do not find evidence that the wojiker. "cdn^jensates" for 
tt^ problem ot the work day, during hisnelsura hours, — in -relative terms- ' ) 
Behavior appears to •'caj6ry-over'» from.work to leisure. The association * 
between afctive and paaaive work and '"active", ajad "non-active" leisure 
IncreasesT ydr jjorke'rs with more exposure to the work «nvlronne|it /sither 
in terms' of years of e3q>erienced', or hours .worked p6r week (for female worfcers) 

itof w qf.io eritAl strain, are most highly correlated , to a different ' 
St^vrot wTofiTDemanda and job Discretion j ."unresolved strain." For 



with mora freedom oJf action, to cop^ with stress on the job, it 
likely, that heavy job demands Will be associated wfth mental 
(depr^atbn, eu»lefcy>, adeeping problems, pill consun^.tlon, tired- 
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' h^„h?!^'^°^i ^! l^inuvB activity pAtems are not \ . 

^^f.^T'^^tl °' ^^^*^<^ behaviors., MhuHon"!^ 

2? P'^*'^*"^ both'Bost severe at the 

iiS^dSJ^rfnf; «<^ttia scale, these phenomena are associated 

'S^aUoS^ I dlineata multiple Ratine t disadvantaged 

' ' ' _ ' / ' . V '; 

''i^^fr^^'^^.*^^^*' ««ectB of childhood e^^ri^nces, 

social statu»\and ecopcaic reapnrces, life cycle and faMly sSatZon? ' 
and sooeiocal^ social relationships, in general find that the reUtionn', 
Ships ahoye persist. J>ut .there- are several qualificaUons. Status -measures 
(often colineat) appear-to account for about,a third 'to, a fourth of the^ 
observed associations in both fuil 8aii$>le an^ worJc Experience cohort stia^ifiied 
populations.' obese measures of family disposable income, education, and 
occupational social- class appe^ tq account for more of the work leisure 
association in the, high status Shan in the ^bw status populatio^ m 
addition, nonlinear, interactive .modifications- of the work-leisure associations^^ 
occur for meaaure of problematic Ufe events during chil.dhopd, and for 
strong associations with relatives. Purtheroofe, tb& lack of longitudinal 
data means' that we cannot exclude the possibility that a job selection 
process accounts for the observed associations, ioweveif, «ur 
findings, suggest thaf no such process which if^ateS to the llidlvidual 
bacJ^gr^und data available would appfcar to acp&un^ for the bulX of the, work- 
leisure relationships. -(for- a auaaoary of thesi fijidings see p. 289) .' 

Without longitudinal or laboratory controlled data these findings must 
be consiOerad suggestiva,, rather than concliiWLve. However, they have been 
(Remonstrated for an entire national workforce, and tested for a variety 
•SfnSi^rStn ^ «™»«y^. worker who lacks discretion, over the 

ITilTrl^t t^ ^ ^^\^er^ence ik likely to be "passive"- in leisure and pol- 
olT °" the one hand, or to experience mental strAvn the 

a^^nfJ l^^'fT ° ^"^^^^"^ "^^^ psychologically demanding work* is always 
ITIZT. deleterious effects; although strain" doe, occur when job discretion 

is simlltaneously lowv However, ■ psychologically demanding (perhaps chal- 
lBnglng)work is aasociated ^th fcore scjciaUy .activaleisur'e and political" 
partlcipatSt^n when job discretion is also high. 

«dir^ffif^f policy i^lications follow from thea. finding., ibe "generalized } - 
ediTcatlonai proces." that presumably occurs at scihool, 'appMrs to occur on • . / 
the job as -well -at least with respect to l*i«ura behavior . The inSlLvidual ' 
does not at<^ learning (or unlearning) as an adult ^d -ti^ job may be the / 
primary .«»clas8room.- An additional policy iii?)lii:atioIi -is that worker's' v' " ' • ■ 
^"5*5*^?^"-'^°'' «55«™J>*i°° (of leisure service., for example) .may depend ^' . ' 
on behavioral orie-taUona- •♦leamod- in the workplace. Tliis could ha^ 
inpoi^taat inplications- for onployaant levels and economic equHibEium'i^ ' 
advanced industrial (service intensive) sbcieties. ' / . 
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^ . ' * INTRODUCflON ^ ' ' . . . v ' " • ' ' - 

X • stated jr.ost broadly the^goa^l "o^^^isx study'is-^to examine hov'lhe * ( 

* experiences of working lifie in>ad^nc'ed ijidustrial gocietieg a^Tf^ct ' ' 

active anc} creative patterns* of bah^ior in the •lei-sure sphere of lifet, ' x 
The impacts of vr^k on' life outside the joB merely supplement the vast ! i 

differences in 'satisfaction^ experienced during the nforking day/ard help 
complete the picttcpe^of thfe Inipact of ^iork exi)e*bienpe on^e qualitj- 



V 



modernlife* . . * " , - * * ^ 



• * 



We will review data* to, test the proppsitior) that some oab.s entail^suoh 

pressures. and restrictions te'at'^'life ^outside the job 'is an a-l^ost coiopulr *^ - ^ 

siye recjtiperation "oeriod dt best. and at worst a backdrop for progressive 

social wi-tharawal' and 'chronic mpntal strain. At the .o-^her end of the occu- ' • 

• ^; ' • *; • • • ' . • I ' 

p^-Wonal spectrum ire the good johs which leave the "worker free from' un- 

^ 'necessary strain ^ter KCtekr^arii'my s^e aCs a learning platform for crea- • 

* ^iye ^d socially active use of f:i;ee 'titiie. TJjus, Vne of our hypotheses - 

'» treats active- social Idisure as a stress^" coping" mechanism ahd ♦as' one ' ^ 

.section of;_the *c(^tlnuum of mental hefitlth^"'outcomes",a£ .work. The other 

hypothesis examlnef? ^he 'propb si tion- 'ffiat ^lpb^ expai^iances s.ociali^e wwkctsf ^ 
* / " I ' ^ ' ' • ' " ' ' : . ^ 

Jnto particular ^g-ttepis-^ activitV that carry over td life outside the 

. , ^ The comprehensive quality of 'the^^wedish Staadard of '.Living Study .1968 
national survey, dftta permits a wide range of alternate theories abovt the * 



linka^ges between wor^^d leis^re^t For this ^tudy we 'buij.d upon. the meth- 
odolotieal' guidelines developed V Melvin Kohn.in rese^ch in the impact of* 

the,, workplace on'".pS3^chol4f7ical functioning" off the job,^ and attempt to^ 

>» * ^ -. ♦ ■* 

jgormulat^ ^ more precise ?est of the sooiolog?.st»s classic question* about 
work and leisujre: Does leisure represeijii a "compensatioh" for work or a' 
/•.cirry'-av^r" of behavior .frSm the work day- into the afte^vwbrk hours? The 
economic a'^<^ social sta-tus^. variable? are excluded from our hypothesized 
fflechanisiD, .hu^: tested as alternative' theories of associaVion between work . 
and leisure**^ We^murt omit anthropolo^ical\xpanations^ that emphasize 
(Retailed, culturally reinforced relationshiT>s,' but have aggregated flata^on 
the* worker's yalations to Xrienfs and relatives. Veblen-iftspire'd hypo- 
theses that leistire choices represent 'attempts a,t reference group "membei>^ 
ship" are excluded^ for lack of data* 

In Chapter L^bfeigw three questions are £kken up in turn which structure 
the reaeardh problem of the dissertation: ' ^ 

J, .A# What is the relationship between itork and leisure ^ehaviojr? 
B*. ^How^oes tha;t relationship occur? 

C. What ^e the effects *of factory counfounding the hypothesized 
linkage^ throU^ •^social-p'sychological fupction5.ngV - 



^^iS'.s,tudy, jiow comT^l^ted^ith a 1974 panel*, is a rsindom sample of the , 
adult, Swedish population (1:1000,. n 5^923). . ' 

•^Kohn/M-. , & Schooler, Occupational ,E3rperience and Psychological Punc- 
vtioningf A.S.R. , Peb> 1973# ,See also p. 8. ' \ ' \\ \ - ' . . 

^HHfThe much discussed problem i^O economic literature of the trad^-off be- ^ - 
twe^ work- and leisure' time is less specific than our interest ^'in "what' 
tyDe"(ai:id[ .why^- a. linkage' occurs. See, for example,, .Becker^ 1965*; 
RoWin^'^ '193O; Wabty, 19^8, Lihflter j(l970) has a more elaborated model. - "'^ 

f ^ ..... 



>What ia the Nature .of the Association Betveen V/ork and Leisure 



I BeHavior? • . ^ • ' ' H 



? 



/ 



The sociologq.st^ have taken, a broad 'delscriptive^^ferspeotive on the 



< 



relationship betveen work and leisure in modem industrial, societies/ '7 
While much of the literature i^ speculative,* four recent empirical ^ 
.studies have proposed the same general- hypothesis (Meissner, 1571;* 
P^rkef^' 1971;,^rb^rt, 1973; Young and Wilmott, I^TS):. leisure either , 

-f • . ^* » ' . \ 

represents^ a "compensation" for deficiencies in th§ ,wbrk envitoiinent^ or 
leisure- ^represents a ^carry-over" of behavior patterns learned on Jhe 
job. The null hypo-Biesis in these studies ia tiat there' is no sylstfem- 
a%c relatiooshipl on^^ life during the. leisure hours is- unaf :^ected by . 
experiences ,ai work. > - * * - . 

The small number and recent^ dates of, the available studies attest 

' ^ ^ ■ ' ^' . > f 

to the fact that ^he general area is. rjo-t thoroughly regearahed. Indeed th 

first task pf the thesis is to generate more specific hj^otheses to 

- struct\ire the analysis. However, there is onev advtotatge to the simple 
»" * * ' i- " . * • 

stat^ed hyppthesis^ above i the "compensation/carry-over" perspective 

' * - t\; 

maJces explicit the social policy impli^cations. I'f worjc patterns "carry-t 

over'*' into leisure, workers wi^;h miserable jobs mi^t be doubly miser- 

able when the; ^outcomes of work" were also considered. Compensatory 

leisure, by cqntrast^ mi^t eliminate the distributional inequalities 

^ bf the eoonoMc^-§t3ructare. The distributional consequences of this 

linkage ext^l ^ the- sphefe^ of public resources as well: if there -is a 

relat'jdfifhip between occupation and the consumption of publicly provided 



*Por example, ^De Grazia,' Seb&stian ^f ' Time^ Work^ and Leisure , 1962; 
Huj!zing&r J*, ^oino Ludens. 1950; ' ' ^ 



leipure; services, and facilities, wh6 benefits from theie expenditures 
,and to what exterft? ' - .^^ • * 

' The simple, compensation/carry-over hypothesis -carries another ^ 
T)ortant economic iinpii«*a'tibn. If the'wQrker's demand for. "leisure con- 
sumption" (jervl«es and some' goods). Is affected by his daily experiences 
on the joh/.'Shen,an imporiant HROstulate of oontemporaty economics mu^t \ 
be recdnsidered* "Individuaf preferences aret' not exogenous" (at least 
for leisure services). They may be determined^^ the neglected social , 
and 'psychological impl^^Wwi^ woi:k> The. ec^omic equilibrium of ad- 
yanced ^'service oriented"^ soci^ies nfight be subject to unexplored social ^ 
policy mechanisms tlfet would affect the conten^ of ^ork experience. 

. . Such^lofty aims are fttr beyond .the predictive capacity of the pre- 
sent work ^d leisure research. The f:^st shortcoming of ^he existing 
studies is ,that no y^ompreherisive model of "how'? work affects leisure. 
The second is that the finding are based on limited one-site ^case , 
Studies t.i!?here I^Jie parameters of the sampled population do not easily # 
suggest broad generalization of the findings.* . 

Stanley Park^t^^reoent book. The Future oif Woj^k/and Leisure , util- 
izing 200 intervie</s, contracts 'the leisure activity^ of 'T^ank employees" 
and "social workers. Banfc.^mtployeys statedja preference for leisure 
"that was "satisfying in a different \way than work." A review of the ^ 
aMlities used by these two grour^s of workers' during work and leisure, 
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♦William Torbert^e Being for the Most Part Pxrtpets (Schenkman, 1973) - 
provides an innovative synthesis on the "oxirtential growth" perspective 
on meaningful work and leisure* Ui)fDrtunately the empirrqaj analysis 
does not appear to provide precise indications of job content (veiy, lo« 
variance between substantially different jobs). 



Jieir apare 



d howeveT^t indicates that individuals usinf; more of their $.bi 
job were also botb more likely to attend jorganizationi? in 
*time, or to read a book# ?The present evidence is that these wb/ f i*nd 

wdrk ra6re demandinfr of their abilities are more likely to.te, soci^ll^ or 

/ ' ^'^^ 

intellectually active in their leisure than 'are thos,e who iind work lesls 

/ ^ . ' '^"/' 
demanding, • (This) -casts doubt oil -the theoiy that people can maKe.up 

, /in leisure what they lack in worker These restll^s^^ indicate two b5\)ad 

patterns: - 'bank and unskilled 'workers were pninvalved . in their work, and 

' ■ ' *' • . 

maintained a strong distinction between the work and leisure .worlds;, the 

, sodial workers^were more involved, in their . work, more socially andT in^ 

telleCtually active in. their leisure, ,and had a more ^ntegrafed cdfccep- 

tion of work and leisure (pp, 84, 8$), ^ , ' 

Parker '.s research concentrates ijrimarily on occupations. "Occupa- 
tional differences in leisure, are eaSy. to spot, iDut" they' are ^-difficult 
to attribute to specific characteristics of a job. Without an explicit 
set of dimensions upon which to measure- comDefisation or. carr:/-over imine- 
' diate problems arise: Can any work-leisure ^difference mean c^onyensa- 
tion? Can comp^nsation^ f or a job at^he steel foundry be any.thing fron? 
camping to- bar hopping to stamp collecting? (Only ^^^i c^^.tin^ hobbies, 
prestimably, are excluded.) "On the.^gther hand is "carry-over",. pnl:r- 
clearly identifiable 
ing novels or voluntary 
seling'oT antique etuctioning? All -of the sj^lficgoit dimenilio^s of work 



Le .when a school teacher in |ier leisure pursues readr- 
itary library wo^, or may it' as well be Qai$, coun- 



be idjnti^ied before we can reject the hy^^btHesis thar ''carry>Tbver" 
or compensaliion does not occur ort at least ^dj^e of them # -Parker do^© be*- 
to parametrize ihese differences in occupations: he distinguishes 



the -"usage of abilities" by .bank tell^ers and^ social workers, but the 
dimensions are neither precifeSi nor cqnreptually distinct. ^ It is not 



clear, for example, that "use of abifilies" demanding work and "being' 
involved" are donceutually equivalent (in. o\ir. model t' ey are not: Chap-*' 

Meissner^s study, ."The Long Arm of \h^^"b," represents a,s\ii)st^- 
tial methodological advance^ He selects o^e occupational group, (206 
lumberniil|L workers in Cauiada,,^ alj maleyUni9nized, arA below foreisan 
l^vel) TCS a* settin/2. for his qiie?tionnaire st\|(iy of worl^fcand leisure. 
Meissner pyojposes several dimensi^s of work (machine pacing; sratial • 

J ' ' V / ' " ' ' - 

' CQixfinement; task dependence; . central *p;roajaction vs. ancillary; and ' . 
social interactions at the--factory}, and then \tests the hypothesis .i;hat 
leistire represents a carry-over o-jp^a compen^atioii for work behavior wi-^h 



respect to social ;Ln teraction^during the "job and' a^ter hours* The ^"jnidjr 
^ conclfldes thatTVorkers who ara/allowed little discre'^ibn in their "^^bs 
^monstrate Idttle decision making activity in leisure activities, and 
that fndlvjtduals who^e work environment allows little op^<^rtanity^ to 
talk to new comrades have "dramatically reduced rates of participation / 
in associations." ^ He found also idiat low joX) disciretion "i^ balanoed by 
grea'^er aiMmnts of activity in which inJf'ormal. relations predominate* " ^ 

Meissner* s metliodolc^ involves testing for any significant corre- 
. \. ' ' ' * , • * 

{ations. He dcJfes not propose a comprehensive model of "workf which could' 

♦ 

select beforehand critical carry:^ver/compensation tests* xhe lack of 

* / ' ^ ~ ' 

t a broad frame of reference makes it hard to judge whether a full rap^- 



of job characteristics has been "covered*" The flaw of Meissner' s work 

is that without a model of why work- and leisure iJattems are correlated 

^ • ^. " * \ ^ 

^fsee f^ootnote next pige: Wilensky*s "privatized" leisure. 
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it is hard to "Be convinced that other factors do not accoiint. for the ae— - 
sociati-ns^ Perhaps the tru6 "cause^/ is nei^borhood- or family-specific 
characteristics of the small sairole/ or ^nmeasuredikspects of the .iob#* 

' ■• / //•.-. • . 

^ The majority of Meissner'^s relationships (15 of 16) ^|.ndicate a carry- 
over instead of a cidmp^n^ation relationsk^p, bait the difference in .l?oth 

th% depend^t and Independent variftbles ife quite small. This lack of " 

\ \ / ' ^ 

' variance. causes more than methodological difficulties: we do not have 

any indication of how important the effects are for the T)opulation as a 

^ whole considerinr: its full* range of income, 'status, and^ demographic :dif- 

ferences* ^ ^ * A - - ' 

The difficulty in testing: the .compensation/carrj'^-over hjrpothesis 
lies^in part in the imprecisior of its questions (except "privatized" lels- 
toie**)/It is iiot.ev^ clear that carry-over arid compensation need be nu- 
,tually exclusive; For exannple, 'a homedstatic process of daily" job stress * 
'^compensation" through relaxation or sleep is not inconsistent with the adap- . 
tlve ••carry-over'* of lowr term work-induced behavioral ^chamreap The broad 



■^^e choJ.ce of inter^ccupational focus does allow status and income 
effects to be discovered, however: see p» X9# . 

■'^■^There is -one niore spec^ic variant of ^he compensation/carry-over 
hypotheses which specifically postula^tes tWe scale of' social integration 
at which leisrire activity is chosen to take ^place, WiJLensky advanced 
rtiie hypothesis that worker^ with "xinderdog" positions in the occupational 
vatructure would develop "privatized" leisure— apiJivities performed in 
isolation or within the nuclear family— without strong linkages to the 
large community. ; Wilensky does not really specify the dimension of work 
that is relevant or the mechanism through which social withdrawal is to ' 
take place. He rejects the utility' of social economic, status alone, as 
a weak predictor of behavior in the middle class, Willnottani Young, 
Family and Kinship in East London T 1957V. for example, find a partem of 
"privatized^ leisure in the working class suburbs outside of London, 
they attribute the effect to severance* of the old urban neighborhood 
kinshii) structures, not to the impact of job characteristics. 

♦**Ftmio^^ W* Jtabln, R* "Individual Investmenifin Working.^ and Living," : 
in Qwllty o^ Working Life 1975 > Davis, L#, Chams, A., eds., Free' tress* 
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• ' •■' ^ ■ ^ ■ . , X6 • 

descriptive comj^sation/caarr^^-over hypothesis cannot be translated to a ^ 

/ ' ~* * 

^ '^midaieAranre" theory (Merton 1968) unless the niechanisiifs by rfhioh behavior 
♦/ « . ' - * 

' ' patterns axe transferred frdu the sphe:^ of work to g^other sphere are 

' ^' ' ^ ^ V 1 

^ sjje'oified.^ These ^mechanisms must be explicit iT we are to contrast the \ 

importance' of,^ the "intrinsic" aspects of work with other aspects of the , 

job su'ch as '-pconomic resources* No similar imprecision plagues the- iiise - ^ \ 

of economic mechanisms, where ther.e are^immediatelv available clear ' 

Bleasurements (wa^s, hours, output, "training le^el," .etc, ) to test the 

■ r 

theory. ^ ^ ^ ' - 

Thus, the fi-rst task of this thesis is to develop a model as to 
"how" the relevant range of Job characteristics might arfect patterns of 
behavior outside. It .will be a <iia>del of "job socialization", and will 
be based both on characteristics of the individual and of his en^;^ro^.^.r!.,^V 
(see Chapter S ani' the following -^sectionjt " . j 

Another -goal which jrns motivated this' study is the c^ica of data 
?le#, Mei^sner's lumberman findin^-rs, for example, do not , allow immediate 
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generalization to* a national . poptjlation. We do not kn'ow ^how "serious" 
an issue "the long ainn of the job" is until a reprfesentative'Wnge'of 



social strata are contrasted. For our analysis we choose data /at the broad 
national scale because ^of its potentially greater validity in public/^ 
polic?^ analyses. Another aBvjantage.of, a natiotial survey is. its ability 
to serve as a background matrix a^inst which to assess the, implic^tionr 
of Smaller case studies, ^^uch work environment research consists of 
small one-plant (or several plant) studies. *^ The iack of .an empirically 

ituare on adult socialization (sfee Chapter 2) is "hs^ly more 

**Por a display of .^some 1500 ^ob conditions studies see- James Taylor',' 1975 

1.9 , 
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vali4ated fiamework for the cojnpafati^e analysis makes assiiidlation of 
the "big picture" quite aiffi6iilt^ In order to TiaTill 'Mi^duidos^ a 
.broadly conceptualise^ study must be. able to parametris5dt?ail tlie rele- 
,^vant background variables that jwouldr differentiate casasi^ies: iirban 
V scal^,-4rrdu&tr?/ type; -^oBimunity "type,, income levdl, age oS^sex of the j 

working population, etc* Another adyantage of a broad representatives) 
- sxuxvey is that 3uita:blj2, variance is assured or. all the relevant dimen- 

• \" . O i 

sions so that correlated, but conceptually distinct^mechamsms* may be 

•\ ■ • .'. • ^ 

- dijBtinruished* These great a^trengths of a national representl^tive 
sainpie (as we will see) must ofteriibe bal^ced against lack of pr^di^on ^ 
in Tneafnirement df each af the variables. 



1 



The choice of data sanrole was the Sweden Level of Living Study 1968 
' . i , ^ > 

(1974* also). Its Relevance for a discussio.- of the work environmentihx 

the United States is, of courset.^ebatable,-^t two factors enhance 

comparability: The individual level focus of the Swedisl^ data means 

that it is <yur -^explained variance which comprises ^Jie^ «ost q^estionabla 

segment or- an analysis for comparison to ^e U.Sfj local' cultural traditions. 

Our study of course is not a cong)arative analysis 1 . community iradltio/is.azre 

really a part of oar analysis*** A second advantage is that- recent re-^ 



*That is, the cultural level determinants of the work-leisure linka/?e 
are, more llJlffely to be crosB-rCulturally different than the individual 
* Ifvel determinants ^. ' The lack of cultural factor data is a shortco;ni^«*«|^ 
^y^.and ^ lot of unexplaijied variance is to be expected'/ Hopefully^ it is , 
2 that "unexplained^ variance** which has different sources J.n each countiy. / 
**rh«re is no comp^urable tJ.St #data on leisure, work and^ckround. We 
have covered HentalvStrain Symptoms in the Swedish analysis, however, for, 1 
the expliclb purpose on comparison to the U.S. data which does exist 
for working conditions and Rental health. • • 

r ■■ ■ ■ ■ • 
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search by the U^^. Social Security Admjuaistra t Ion hasr shown the evolving 
patterns of lifetime work and leisure allocation since I950 in Sweden 
have been most analogous to those in tlje United States.^ 

m 
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*"Idfetime allocations of work and leisure," Juajiite^Kreps, H#E»W», 
24# Sweden, like the! United States," is a "post industrial'* economy with' 
a, substantial portion of its imployment located in the service producing 
sWt6r (58^ U.S. 1574, 54% Sweden 1968),^ although, the agricultural.^ ' 
sep^or in Sweden is larger » (1 1.4%) than that of the United .States (liL.O* 
Yearbook, Geneva 1969)* Eniployment, work environment ^and stadard of 
livin/r data etre at least as comprehensive in Sweden as in the United " 
States. In addition, Sweden is a notably source of Job Enrichment Ac- 
tivity (over a hundred experimefl^its werp.^-^ progress (l972)~teh of these 
carefully controlled) and a' leading c5b'itQt3;y^in leisure "u^age".^ (66^^ of 

, the adult copulation had .taken a holiday bf^lnore than 6 (Jajrs i;n 1967~ 
the hi^est figure in the^orld). There are several significant differ- 
ences between the> work environment in Sweden and that odT^he iJnited 
States which have some relevance to our analysis. Swedcpi in I968 had a^ 
full emplc^ent economy (uxj^mployment This is a substantially 

different (Situation than the current one of' the United States, but the 

.U.S* Survey of Working Conditions data sampled in 1969 and 1972 avoids 
the current "hl^ unemployment peakc. This Swedish data may well help us 
from one janalytic standpoinit the link^g© between work and leisure does 
npt depend on the contaminating effects iof unemployment} patterns of * , 
leisure time i5sage should refleqt real leisure "prefer^Qes" and not 
insecurity/" or 30b sesorch patterns. Another major difference is tljat 
.over erf the full time Swedish* workers sgre affiliated with a trade 
unions. In ^the U.S. the figure for the private sector labor is about 
249^. This, substantially greater, degree ^of labor ^organization has some 
effect jon leisure behavior: . a "labor movement" categoiy 0^ political 
activity is more significant than in the United StatesT " 
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1-2. A Model of "How" Work Affects Leisure; Beyond Income and Class to . .... 
Job C^htent ^ * < ; 

An important element of this study is thus to develop a coherent thel:>- 

*» 

retical model of *'how" work behavior should affect leisure time {Chapter 2).^ 

The theoretical and methodological shortcoijiings of the existing "work- 

leisure" research force us to search beyond the existing literature into' » 

a broad range of studies 'that investigate the^i<J9p?.ications of work activity 

on social^ beix^vior^--' Once such a\Pandora's box has been opened, one is 

tempted to shut it again by riqidily structuring the review^ -"-^ ^ 

% We begin with the mofet obvious aspects of occupation: the economic < 

* . ' \ 

resources it provides and the social status it confers. The^ ubiquitous 

- dimensions of daily experience undeniably ciffept leisure, but there is s 

strong suggestion in the liyberatu^e th^t leisure time activity (including \ 

political ?ictivity> is not solely determined by th^m** - Goldthorpe et al. 

(1969,^. 98) find that increases in the income level of indiastrial workers 

do not' change life styles outside of work. JChey speculate that other, unfor- ^ 

tunately unspecified, "objectives .and conditions" of Work may be»>controlling. 

^ ^ . ' \ 

Meissner's study shows significant .work-related leisure 'differences for wo r- 

» . — <k 

kers of exactly the same status and income level. The differences in leisure 

'Lfor Parker^ s bank tellers^ and spcialT wprkers' ccui 'also nojb b^, accounted for 

* ' * ' 

by their almost equal status.** Young and Willinott find uneven status 

effects.*** - / " " 

Wi len;5ky -provides a convincing informal argument with two jLmages of. 

working class leisure ("carry-over'*' and compensatipi> portraits) 

~* J .It 

*One group* of studies focuses on specific occupations and diatill^urshes the 
difference between economic (or context; Herzberg-, 1959; Zdravymyslo^^, 1969) 
factors in^ the workplace and.the "job itself." ' 

'**NORC pre^stige scores 1963-1965': social worker = 50, bank teller = 46-50. ^ / 

However, Goldthorpe (1974): bank feller = 40, social worker = 61. * ^ 

*** Youn* and Wilmot^ Symmetrical Family , 1973, find that 'active. sport is' 
highly. ola^s related^ but other, generalizations are hard ^ to draw (organization 
attendaijce> is more common also) . ' \ * - ^ ' ; 
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.'In ^ up-to-date version ••the Detroit auto worker, for 

^ eigHt hours gripped bodily to the main line, doing repeti^ 

ti,ve, lo\/-skilled, machine-paced Work which is wholly iin- 
gratifying, comes rushing out of the plant gate, he^lling * 'i . 

down ^the super-highwaj' at eighty miles am hour in a second- 
hand CadiXXac Eldorado, stops *off for a beer and starts a 
bar-room brawl, goes home and beats his wife, apd in his 
^ spare time throws a rock at a Negro' moving into the neigh- 
borhood. ' 

Aftother auto-worker goes quietly home, coljapses on 
the couch, eat^ and drinks .alone, belongs to nothing, 
•reads nothing,, knows noJ:hing," votes for no one r hangs ' " * . 
around the home ^d the street^ watches the "late-late" 
showV lets the TV programs shade into ^ one another, too 
tired- to lif^ himself off the couch for the act of selec- 
tion, too bored to switch the dials. 

• 

It is clear that both passages describe a dismal leisure"^ that represents , 
no compensation in terms of quality of life. What these two passages do 
su^gest,_^ then, is theft there ^Ly b.fe multiple and distinct disadvantaged ^ 
populatitys within the work environment. Vljiile these disadvantages may be 
localized at the bottom'of the occupational hierarchy , a more detailed analysis 
is .necessary ♦ TVll jobs of high income or high statils rewards are not^equally 

^ * ^ ^ ' * 

desirable in terms jpf ^theiTf non'::jBeonomic impacts , ' nor are all low paying or ^ 

low status jobs miserabl'fe in the same way. A description ^of the woj^ker's ' 

status m th^ occupational system for the purpose pf predicting life styl^^s 

or community participation* may require additional, ngai-colinear information 

\.\ : • . . 

about the content of^is wtS^k.** _ - - ' 

I - / ■ ■ - ■ : . - , • ' 

^ The iim^ct of income ^^d S.E.S. is not easily dismissed, however/ Na- 



tional population studies analysing a range of independent 'variables conclude 
that socio-economic statjus has a major impact. A national recreation study 
in Britain (Parker, p. CO) finds that higl^ income 'level, occupational status 



and educational status o 



tivities but their type^ 



f contacts affect not only the nvmibet'of leisure ac-^ 
as well (Clarke, 1956). ' » 



Another "leisure' time pursuit" is organigfitional and political^ 

' ^" ' / . 

*Goldthorpe and Hope, The Social G^adin^ of Qgcupatipng , p. 4. 

**6lau and Duncan allude to an additional independent dimension of occupa" 
tion, but do ndfc pursue it* l^e American Occupational Structure , p. 71. 



^ activity. National studies of the political participation (Verba 'and 

♦ 

Nie, f972i Milbrath,'l965) fihd that, income o»''social status .ar$ by ^ar 
tbe bftst occupatidnally related predictors connaonly utilized, ^-he prob- 
lem; however, noteS bj Hilbrath, is'^thaj: "The importance of other occu-. 
pational characteristics _4.s often raised in discussion,^ but not puriiied 
bec%.use of methodological problems defining th.l relevant dimens'iens of 
work (except status which^^is already cp,vered)" .(.Lipset. 196Crl«ne,195^), 
^ If these non-S.E.S. aspects. of occupation affect "attitudes" or, 
.other Psjjcholoffical processes* their importkii^e f or ^^leisure. time behav- ' 
ior"is 'confirmed by Yeiba and Nie: the ori/jinal relationship between 
5,.E.S. and political participation' drop^ from .37 to'. 16 when attitudes 
(civic- orientations, p. 1^) are partialed out.** "^The overall implica- 
tion of fh^se. findings is that while income and' status do haTve a 'major 
. impact on leisure aJstivity patterns, /characteristics of job content or 
job-induced ^psychological processes, 'not summarized status, have an 
inde^enderit effect. Indeed, one mi^t ask (as -we do in Chapter 'S) 

■ v^iet^eroccupetiOmV'Stlitnsmerelyr^fleciSunderlyi'ng and more specific 

aspects of the workers relationship to the means of productic;'. 
• ■ . ]• ■ 

Gn to Jot Content - A'Copiiy; Model of Job Socialization . 
\, Our first- strategy to determine these relevtot no^i-status charac- . 

.teridtics of a job is' to examine the ver:/ extensive literature on job 

satis^aQtiqn, organizational behavior, and occupjational health. Of the 

m^y thdmes. that might be extracted we somewhat arbitrarily .identify 



*Verba'ahd Nie alfso discuss another non-instrumental correlate of i)oli- 
tical participation, "psychological proclivity to participate," but do 
.not relate at to occupation/' 

^Se|. discussion, p^ 2&. ^ 

. 24 . " ■ ' 



three traditions, which we hope still provide a, Coverage of the literature :^ • 

a. The Job Satisfaction and Worker Mbtivation Literature 

From this research tradition Wjj extract one fe<road dim^siqjr of>. jpb con-^ 

* ^ A. ' ' ^ " 

tent:, "Job discretion — the yfanqe of an individual's decision malting. at the^ 
work place,* ysually tKeiresearcher measures: task variety, use of dntel- , 
lectual ^skills, scheftqle frefdom, responsibility over the work process. «'^e ^ 
f in(}ina is that employees generally (but not always)** report higher job sat-, 
i:Sfaction/in jobs with, greater (5e«Lsion making freedom (Qardell, A71) , while 
the inclusion of workers' . aspiration levels .sharpens and focusea, this" finding 
(Wsstlander^ 1975; Hickman and Lawle]^1975) • *A subsidiary finding*** is that* 
these aspects of work are often highly correlated (job breacjth and skill level 
(I^rdellr 1971; skill, autonomy an,d variety, responsibility," Turner and Lavrence 
1965)^ Thus we give a name to this broad area of job. content — job discretion 

the job-prescribed freedom in decision making about job-relafced action, formal 

I 

and informal.^ ' ' _ ' . 

b. The Job Stress and Mental Health Literature 

* • 

From this 'more rScent research traditio^ we can extract another 
broad dimension of work:, job demaiids > Most studies in this tradition 
relate the individual "stress" induced by the requirements ot Work to 



* Walker and Guest, 1952; Turner and Lawrence, 1965; Hackman and Lawler, 1971; 
Garden, 1971 • 

**Turher and Lawrence, 1965, do not find^thi? in general. 

'^^ ^ ' ' . ^ ' • . 

**tA third 'finding is- that workep self-reports in this area >^e generally 
highly correlated to expert evaluations (Turner and Lawrence, 1965; Hackman 
^d Lawler, 1971; Gardell, 1971), . - . ' ^ 



the mental strain symptoms or- ■^'^ehavioral differences on .t;i^ job.' J'ob 

^»de|aar^ds typically cpver not only-^he level tyj^e of "output" required 

^(Oj^plan, 1-975; Quinn> 1^71), ImV^ourQes fcf insecurity" (Kohn and School- ^ 

'^^j 19?3) and social dissension or role ambiguity. (Katz and Kahn, 1964) 

at the work, piace^ Crucial to our^odel is a veiy recent body of find-' 

^ ings suggesting: that it is' the interaction of job demand and job discre- 
, ^ * * ' . -J ^ ** ^ 

tion that determines ^m^ntal stirain on the^job (Cap Ian, French, et al., 

telephoned communica'tiicSi, 1975j Frankenhaeser and IlisslBr^l97o )• These 

. findings are the^eiiipiricfe,l cornerstone of our coping model wheye worker 

freedom of action modulates the, sfeafin^indltced from individual job de- 

.'-^ ^ ' * ^ T- 

• maads, TheVe are furtHer hints (N.I.O.S^H*, 19740 -"that the stymie of 

coping with stress (Kohn, 1972) 'is assoti^ted with th^ development oj^ 

badic behavioral styles, ' ^ ' 

90^^ The Group Eynaniic "^nd Autonomous ^V/ork Group Literature 

* Prom this research tradition we extract several measures on 
individual-group, integration: ^ob social relation^hi-ps ^ One set, ef ^ - 
finding emphasizes the importance of work group nprms in settin.^; level 

^ . . , 

of output (Roetfciisberger and Dickson; 1939)''or in job training arid re- 

/ Doea^inger & ^ * ' -'^ 

. crultment policy ( Pljbre, 1971 }*A second, tradition' is relevant to ^ur 

model of Job content O^alrnot" testable). It ife that the effects bf job 

^demands\tod jqb induced ^stress are buffered (oi^; "coped with") in ar^so- 

cially integrated work ^gj^ojip (Seashore, 1954 f Klein, 1971 ; Pinneau, 

1975)^ This type of findin|: is important, for it Confirms- the ^iteport- ♦ 

.ance of th^ interaction (Seashore, 1952^. of severa^. conceptually ind^ 
** I • ' ' * . 

pendent elements of job"" content f job social relations and job demands 
to predict behavi-or mental state* 
. (Unfortunately^ the Swedish data contains fei^/r^ea sores fn^.ib-is area.) 

' \ ' ' ■ . . ■ • 

\7-:. ■ 26' ■ / • 



- The model these .findings'^^olster is a "streps-coping irvodel '* whps^ 

theoifetical origins \iil\^he further/discussed in Chapter _^A.. _.These_xesearch 
traditions, highlight the independence^ pf, and ^et^ the Ihterkdtiiig importance 
^ of three elements* of our job contenintiodel : job demapds / job discretion , 
^and job socj.al. relationships -with the further suggestion that both charac- 
teristics of the wo environment and of the individual must^e included.** 
, The implications of the interactions are summarized^ (see p. 55) in the defini 

ti6n of four job types: Active, Passive, Heavy, and LeisurelV.*** It is 

I ' * * " * 

Dhis .model whicji we test for work carry-over into leisure, along with ^Iter- 
native l^j^pc^heses micisured by incc^itieT^age , class, education. ^ 




Although the process of hypothesis formulation is not complete, we can 



state, the first, hypotheses.' Both are complementary pracesse^ of the""s±j::ess 
' r coping" model; < » \ 1 „ i : ^ * 



1. Symptoms* of mental straih are associated with high l*2^esidua3c> 

. . Strain" from the. job. High "residual strain" occi:y:s when *high 

* 30b demandg ^re jot^ accompanied by freedom of action in" decisiofi- , 

< K making at 'the job "heavy" job, the opposite is tiful £6r a * 

:'v • "leisure]^" job) . ^ ^ . , - - 



. ? Our juslflrficaticSn for isolation 6f the three blocks is /not^ only their 
conceptual distincftness, but also the fact that important inteifactive 
' S^effects* o6cur between, the dimensional blocks.-^ * 



. ;**HaQkmi*u-And LawX^r, 1971; Argyris, 1972. 



2# The secqnd hypothesis is that "active" jobs socialize workers into ^ 
active leisinre time pursuitsi and that "passive** jobs socialize 
Kork^f^^nto passive leisure pursuits. Ah active job is one with*'^- 
high job demands, which similtaneousty allojjSs the job holder much 
discjretipri JLnr^ther the fonaal ,or informal work processes* Passive 
vjobs are at the low end of the "coping intensity" scalei g,nd occur i^hen 
]^ wheA both the dejniands of the job and freedom of action are low# 
We also hypo±te§slSrl|»at mental^ti^in will be >lower in active (than 



iheavy') jobs, giv«n the > same level of job demandL^. 
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4fiiatever • occupational characteristics ar6 relevant^ there is an 

' ' - . * 1 ^ ' , . * 

itmai impZication of the process ot behavioral carry-over (but possibly 

not of compensation). It implies "occupational socialization*" The be- 

hayior patterns on the job are "learned at Work" and ^supplement whatever 

other orientations the individual retains from- bhildhood^^ (see p.30 ) 

/ ' ' ' " , 

Thus, there dhbuld be incremental changes in.behaLvji6r with addi^cml 



exposure to working expetiencet • 

*5* The woirki^leisure association should^ 'strejjgthen with increasing work 
experience Cassuming the job* does notichange)* This effect of in^ 

' ' •5'*' ^ ' ' ( » - ^ . ' « , * * 

creasing^ trork experieiice 'might bfe measiuired more hours worked per 
-5week, as' well as more years of working .Experience* ^/ 

•■• ■ ■ ' ■ V' ^ ■ 



The earlier discussion of the income and status aspects of work 
suggests two subsidiary hypotheses: 

4, The frequency ^d type of participation in leisure activity cannot 

. '^"^ ^ ' / • ♦ 

he primarily explained- by the economic rewards of work or hy the 
impact of. other scarce resources such as the daily time huigets, * 
The frequency and types of participatjen in leisure activity -cannot 
' he explained pj^ferily lay social clasi^Cas it is neasured in the 
Syedi^ data) , apart from its occupational implicatlonst 

5# We suggest that classt income, arid job content are highly co-* * 
linego:; only^at .the top of the occupational hierarchy. This suggests 
that the most successful overall -mrasurement of ;the work environment 
(at, least with respect to leisure behavior) is one that combines 

, job conjbent and the status variables. This hybred model of !'role-7perfo 

f 

aHce^ may no longer be unidimenpional# 



KLmeBsions of Leisure Time Aoltvlty ' ^ . , 

The structure of leistire time activity must also be ^igaro^i|^ir con- 
ce^ntualized. The same ^criticisnf mside of occupat;Lonal analyses earlier 
(that their important attributes were not identified) ceil be' leveled 
against a study of leisure behavior that merely tabiilates leisTxre occu- 
pationss fishin^j^ card playing, -.reading, attending meetings (Having- ^1 
htiirst^ cited jLn~Parker,'p» 6l)» Unfortunately the leistire literature^ 
does not provide' a clear conceptual strucfQre'*(8ee Chapter 5) and we' 
must turn -^^he political participation literature • 

.We include measures of T)rganizatlonal^^g^ poUtlc^ pfeariicipation *to 
the exjent it represents further data qti socially"^^ behavior .pat- 
terns T)\xrsued in leisure time. We atjcem^^^ exclude jp5;o?a the empirical 
analysis, however, that major element of \>oliticai engagement which rep- 
resents purely instrumental' behavior*^(i.e# .votinj^ behavior). Young and 
Willmot (197 ) found in k sprvey that political activftiefe of^'the sort 
we measure ^participation iln organizations, speaking 'at meetings, etc#) 
are rated most "work-like" of leisvire time activities. *H6s+ of our4ei- 
sure questions measure^al-oriented activities only moderately less 
"work-like" than poliftical participation, so. the same dimensional stiruc- 
turQ may well apT>ly# Least *Vork-ljLk#of all ar'e^pfts times -such as loafing, , 

watching .T. v., which our data does not cover. ' ^» ^ ^ 

*Our basic strategy to develop leisure ^l^ensions is actually an empirical 
one(see Chapter 3)^ ^ two stage reduction ot a list pf 29 leisure activities. 
A common factor analysis la first applied to "define a smaller number(8) of 
•latent" dimensions which summarize the internal structureV In the second ^step 
these are aiggregated on the basis of association with the exogenous** work 

4f*pur separation of fhe instrumerit?tl functions of political participation T > 
from the "psychological participation proneness" (Verba and Me, 1972, 
p. 195) is not unfque (althoufi^i the concentration on the^."purely behav- 
ioral" functions may be") (l4pset,l%D5;l93-5} Iflmd, 1929)? The most typ- 
ical "instrumental" causal path for political participation is traced 
throuRh Booial atatue, inoludin/? not only /ij^oome but other Iobb economic 
pr^i&Mffe b^tioflte. Individuals of hiffh W.fttus in thG"* social syoiem are 3 
more likejly to gain or lose the *^benef its they -enjoy on the. basis qf po- 
litical decfsions (mibratli^\l965 , p. fS). 



A f>osslble Dimensional Framework (from Political Activity) 

One common theme of pplitieal participation research ds 

' -i 

that a set of "attitudfe"*", dimensions are Dostulateii (Milbra.th) tQ^.li^ 

' T " • ' v" ' 

increasing social status to*^' increasing p|L3rticipation. TfSTse ' "^'a L H Lyiltiy ^ 

of te^ include^a dimension of psyc^loglcal involvement, a dimei>sion of 
^skill, and several ooi^plex neetsnres of individual-so^cietal relationshi-n. 
These mea.Btires, are almost identical to those we developed above to, de- 
scribe processes of social-psychologio^l functioning on the job« 

« * Si 

. -» • , p ■- 

According to this godel the social status of an indivi-' 
dualr^i^ job, education and-JLficome— determines ^o a large ^ 
extent how much he participates. It* does this through the ' 
y intervening. variables of a variety of civic attitudes con- • 
duoive to participation: sense of efficacy, of psycho- 
logical involvement in politics, and a feeling of obliga- * 
tion to participate (Verba -and Nie, p, 15) w 

Verba a3:id Nie.^s second dimension,, psychological involvement, is'^very. 
similar to our "psychologioel job demands" (of^stress inducers), and 

their first dimension, "skill Sand con^etepce^" to our category of job'' _ 

** • * 

prescribed ^^j^scretion' (measured by inteilectctal complexity and 

^> . * * * 

personal freedom, the po-tential for mastery over the work situation). 

There is a similarity also witl^^-the -dimensional framework for political 

participation developed by'iCgir Tewiji* pur job demafid^ jo/\lscretion. 

tr ' . 



♦ -This thesis deal's with the same void—but postulates a set of mechan- 
ism8~oall#d sooio-psychological functioning^-to avpid the theoretical 
vacuoiis a5*eft of aftitude reseaj^h* , 

^*Lewin, Leif, F olket ooh Bllitarna i en Sj^idle i Itodern iJefii okratak Vheori , 

*flell^t1970. Cited in Jobteesons, Politska KegurserT LlU t Almttmia r^r- 
la^t, 1971- . , ' 



and job 80ci€^ rtlatiortshipst • ' i . 

^ ' -"J^^ » ' ' 

" ^ . -.^ 

I. Activity Level t which includes interest ^engagement, dis- 
cussion proclivity, .media involvement (as well as voting 
' 'Which we exclude) • ' \ . ^ 

ir. Competence t which included ^factual knowledge and in- ^ 
tellectual agility on relevant issues^ « 

III. Social System .Relationship . -(Tffis, however, is never 
- the sameftfor the citissen's instrumental "2»ole" in poli- 
- tics as for the pure activi4r';^ cojnponent of his behav- 

ior.)** ^ . - 

Milbrath^s study of participation does not include, a detailed atti- 
ide tlieory, but nevertheless measures the significance of similar dim- 
e\asions of political orientation: ^sycJiological involvement is espe- 
cially correlated (r « #29), as are hi^ education, and membership in a 
ve^iety of voluntary or^izations. Althou^ thes'fe finding do not con- 
firm a linkage between job^ntent and political ac^ivity^^it is remark- 
able that three different sets off dimensions of participation* are qxi4.te 

svntilar to the ^ob content ^mensions^. an indication tiiat the carry-over 

-^ , ^ . ^ • ' . I / 

.hypothesis could ^be well tested for work and political activity. - 



**There i^~a' sharp difference between leisure and political eictivity in"* 
Its social integration dimensions. " Ojir model does not* systematically 
differentifite' the effectiveness of participation for providing an otrtlet 
at the individuaJL level ("propensity" ^or actiyity, coping) from pfiorfci- 
pipatiox) in mac3X>isociai process to help aileviate the strains Xspcietal 
coping-) in the social ^yatem. • A double model with ^oth< individual -and 
social levels of strain, (knd rates of <$oping ijitensity for the individu- 
al and for the society, ^otiJA donstJMctedvN In th^t case, whJ>rj the 
•/external demands and eMstraints" on th^^society we;re such thai "«t2:ains 
result6*d, we ^could postulate analogoul^ effects to thode we propose for 
the individual: an active society (oi\ with effective political coping: 
strategies, processes and institutions) will -be, able to cope l;ith soci- 
fetal'stress, indeed may become more politically "ef/ective" in doing sO. 
However t\ Without su^ mechanisms, a sQciety^xu^er. sJpeM; will experience 
only hilh l^els of tfe^^solve^d stijadp leading to sqdi^sti pathology ^ 
(alienation,, aAxiety anSP^gressive reaction), as thfey lead to mental 
problems, for the .individual. " t' * . , 



1 . 



I . 

1-3- Non^Work Factors Confoundinfc the Vork^Leisure Association , 

One major, methodological problem to "be solved is the . possibility of 
"confounding factors" dependent on the individual.' s "background or per- 
• sonality that determine "both work and leisure behavior. At least four 
types of potentially relevsgit, "enduring characteristi^csi^ of the JLndSvidu-. 
al" may be distinguished. The first we omit in our analysis: geiietic- 
ally "fix^d" physical or biological cTiiaracteristics. 



Present Person^iitj- Profile, (no such^ data in the Swedish survey),. 

Hie major problem with such a measxire is that it could be another 
"restat" of, job experience, just like, leisure (Kohn, 1975). A more 
consistent problem with "personality measurements" included in work 
'^x environment research is that it has been iranossibie after 30 years 

^ of investigation 'to consistently identify the relevant personality 

^ characteristics that mediate the impact of 4;he enTjcironpient on the 

individual (for a discouraging summary see N.I.O.S^H., 1974; 
^ HcClean, 1970j Caplan/ 1975): Obviouslt, the existing research 

instrviments do not capture the undeniably important dimensions of 
personality. 

i j^' 2. The Effects of Chiitoood Eacperience. 

'Important aspects of \n .individual personality are noldoubt 
formed out of the experiences of hid early family and sdcfal en- 
vironment. Th^si orienf^tions' should be measurable either as , 
present impacts* on personality, or by reviewing the^ past environ- 
mental circumstances. Their "prior" occurrence nfakes' them exo-' 
genous**' variables for our work— leisure analysis. * - . * 



"30- 



*1. KohHy M., "Cla^s, Family, and^Soh^2ophrei;iia, A Reformulfl?ti^i^," Social 
Forces., 1972 , p. 5*' "It seems improbable that class diff*ef^nces in* 
the incidence of schizophrenia i^esult entirely, ox even largely A from 
genetically induced, intergenerational social mobility."^ \ •< 

2. Jen^s, C, Inecruality . Hdrper-anS Row, 1973^# ^The iw)st genetically 
advanta^d f if fh of %ll men earned only 35-4096 more tlfah the mostlgene- 
tically disadvanta^d fifthi^.. If ell '^noti-genetic causes of inequality 
were eliminated. ..^come gap top .1/5 - boiltom-l/i^ would fall i^msi 
around 7 1^ 1 to 1*4 to 1" (p* 262). ' • / • j 

^5.^^Ashord, Nick. iCrials In -the Voadcplacew H.I.T.'. 1975. ' 
^ ^ "It majr be recalled "fthat genetic factors do not explain the bulk df | 
hecart ddKease" . 

**Some "background?^ variables such as education may , not be coiopletely 
exogenour. Since an •^ducation may be chosen as a step toward a'pafticu- 
lar futute job, it oould'also be included as part of wdrk's "causal" , 
. impact^ broadly defined • 



3# Latent Personal! tj^' Oa?tentations, (th$ cause of job seleption or 
mobility) >^ L ' * 

Th^s effect is hardest to measure in research, . In tHis .case per- 
sonality ori*entations at any given time 'cannot be simjjly measured . 
to ascertain the impact of perscfnality on behavior* There toay be a 
"latent- seed" of personality, implanted in early childhood, 'which 
coes not manifest impact on behavior until adulthood* ^ One form of 
this argument is "job selection" theory (Blau et al, 1956) • 
The individual gradually 'fulfills the latent, "templates" of his 
^ personali*^ as he matures, and this ft expressed as ever more con- 
gruent chaices foi^ work arid leisure f ^ 

To conclusively, reject the thi3Ai type of personality impact is ex- 
tremely difficult: longitudinal €ata on work, leisurp and personality 

* < ^ 
is required.* Since such data is rare (Elder, 1974; Stone &Onque, 1959)re- 

Searchers must make do with sketchy l?ackground data to satisfy the 

critics (Zalesnick^et al of environmental socializations ^ej^haps 

the best such study, by Kohn^and Schooler (1975) » tests Jbr the recipro-' 

cal effects of occupational experience on psychological /functioning. 

They present a convincing case that the^ effect of job experience or. indi- 

viduaX personality is about "double the effect of peMonality pn job ex- 

perience^>**(f or "substantive job conrplexity"). If Kohn is correct, then 



**"2aleznik, Ondrack, and Silver " Social Class, Occupation, and Mental 
Health, in McLean, A. Mental Health and Work Organlzation t 1970 ^ 
*a) If one has longitudinal ^ta, one strategy is to check the relative 
stability of*^th6 three peorameters over time, b) Another strategy is to 
select a group with constant job experience, or personality, and examine 
leisure changes (leisure might also be treated as the exogenous variable). 

*^Kohn and Schooler*s strategy to estimate the contracting magnitudes .of 
the job^s effect on the man and the man*s effect on the job utilizes 
two-stage regression Analysis. To extimate the "pure" effect oS> occupa- 
tional experience he uses a rou^ Measure of past job cfitaplexity as an 
exogenous estimate of present job complexity; which Is thus purged of 
ihe effects of present. 75ersbnality. While this is an ingenious tech- 
nique it has one flaw. The test is not symmetrical because there are 
no estimates available 6f the worker's past proces?e^^ of psychological 
functioning. These processes could have affected the choice of past 
jobs.' Thus 'the. findings still caimot reject* the hypothesis that job 
mobility, determined 1^ the evolving personality of the worker, accounts 

-for the obseryed correlations. The rou^? measure of past job conrplexity 
is^^ased on a regreseion composite frdm the Dictionary* of Occupational 
Titles of job oomploxtty sooree for dialing with things, data and people, . 
rated for 145 ^job types" in the economy* 



two deductions from his findings suggest t>jat the most significant per- 
;5onality measurjs should be past sbcial-'^environinental experience ♦'S^ That 
is thfe measure we use helow t<? test fof the impact of personality and,, 
bacjjj'ground* , ' . * ^ 

at Since the p^resent environmental experience- (the .job) has a bigger 
impact than present personality, theT^ost relevant^pure'' personality 
^ measure vonld be that from the* time just preceding the first job. 
^ . QJnfp"rt\inat'ely- such dai^ ife rarely available^ ' ^ 

b. V/e can extrapolate environmental effects bad^ard in time and con- 
. elude, that the most crucial determinarft of . past personality was 
chil^QiOjbd environinentfi^l experience. 



KcAin and Schooler's Article^- 



The article by Kohn and Schooler represents more than just a help- 

ful "footnote" in our discussion. In a sense it is the intellectual 

^foundation of this thesi§« It studies the -same broad topic: relation- 

ship between job experience and behavior in other spheres of life. 
• \ 

Kohn*s research investigates the reciprocal. Relationship T6etween m^a- 
suxes of workinr conditions and enduring attitudes toward bqhavior which 
he calls "processes of psychological functioning.*^ Ve attempt to go one 
step further and link the effects of psychological functioning to ano- 
ther sphere of behavior^- leisure activity* We' do not have empirical 
meaqurts* of "psychological functioning," so in k sense the p^^oc'esses of 



i^eer Holmes and Rahe, 19^7? Millar and Swansori, I960; Jangner-ind >p 
Ittchaels 1963* The linkage to the occupational system as a whole is \ 
provided by Kohn, 1969# Our cpnplusiqn is eqtdvalent to the statement 
.that the evolving pattern pf ••fulfillnant" represented in successive job 
selections must have had its roqts in (measurable) childhood incidentst 
This perspective sounds overly "behavioral or Skinnerian" perhaps. This 
view can be distinguished from psychological instinct theories(Wf Jajjias' 
I890)^but not necessarily ft?om "|pmpetence motivation" th#^r^(Hhitetl^59 ^ 
Decir 1975 )• Pol^J^. discussion of.thjeir relatioa see Atkinsd?^ 196^* ^ ^ 
more ifecprtt vlafcSftltgmfitn (l^5)* • Tbr a discussion of motivation^ and \ 
job selection see Raynor, JM^Motivatiorn and Career Striving" in Atkinson 
and Ray nor t Motivation - and Achievement . 197^ * ^ i 



psychological ^^ctioning are unmeasured? intermediate variables in our "test 

In several respects the empirical measurements are similar: Kohn's 
dimensions of -ocptlpational experience are rou^ly compa2:able to OTir dim- 
ensl4)ns of job content. A few measures of* "psychological functioning" 
are similar in some respects to our leisure activity and mental stirai^ 
dimensions, in spite of the fact that they^are treated in a theoretically , 
different mabner:''*^ * ^ - " 



Kohn and Schooler . Our Joo Content Dimensions 

1# Job pressures 1. Psychological job demands 



2* Jbb unceirtainties 2. Physical job exertions and discern- 

- ' forts 

3.0 Qjccupa+ional self-direction (3« Physical job hazards) 

4# Organizfitional locus 4# Intellectual job complexity 



^ , - 5« Personal freedom at the ^orkpl^ce 

' _ (6« Institutionalized job authority and 

3 - seciirity ) 

The two studies have different backgrooHid data, however, and thus 

adopt different, both imperfect^, sljrategiets to stren^hen their argu- 

ments for causality^in the face of missing longitudinal data. Kohn uses 

m _ Q * 

some past job .data to obtain an estimate of present job comple:rf.ty that ^ . 
is ^Ipurged'* i»of 1;he effects of present personality. 



♦These 
dimension 



processes are approximated by the manner inyhich the job content 
on? are or^ganized to predict menttl strain 'and leistire activity! 



'**Por exampleicrKohn's -jneasure of "intellectual demandin/jness of leisure / 
time usage" includes participation in saveral leisure activities. We / 
make a distinction In our model between .variables measuring speci^fic be-,/ 
havior or environmental situation, and measures of attitude or "proces- 
ses, of psychological functioning" 'which are on (in our opinion^ a -{iieor^ 
etically diff^nt level. and represent only approximately measurable, * 
inferred concepts. . * ' ^ 



.Ve have ho- past jo^ data. (The 1974 pan^ of the Swedish ^ata is 
now^ complete, however.) We do"have quite complete data on childhood 
experiences, however, andri^Kohn's finding is correct, these should he 
""one of the, most jiSportant (n6n-job) determinant^ of hoth present per- 
sonalfty and "latejjt" joh selection -tendencies. . We have no way t(?^ ex- 
clude "j oh selection" effects wfiich might have heen conditioned ^ 
childhood experience which we do not measxire(as .with intrinsic motivation) i 

Thvis,:fte can state a fxirther hypothesis at- this poin,t: 

. neither the association "between work and leisure "behavior, nor the 
increasini^ strength of this correlation, disappear when, it is con- 
trolled for childhood experie'i^ce (family memher education {Resi- 
dence locatiom family memhdr ^cial status^, family economic and 
emotional difficulties; personal or family illness; family resi- 
dence changes; delath in femily; divorce; sepa^atioiJs; foreign 

citizenship). ^ ^ 

— X * ■ 

Whatever the cause of the "latent personfility" mechanisms discussed 
above, it is plausible to prestime that, they strengthen with some measure 
of ipaturation, such as age, life cycle position, or dtiration of work ex- 
perience. Thus to rigorously test our job socialization hypotheses, we 
must findra large group of wojdcers'in Which the ^cumixlative effects of job 
exposure . (a f(v/<jrk honrs)),. can be separated from- maturation ^ 
{m f (age,, wo^c^experience)).. Women woijcers (heretofore^ exclufled in. our ^ 
analysis) provide such a group, ^ey are enou^ part time and fuir time' 
workers (which gives variance on the hours worked indicator) to alloW. a 
simultaneous control for ^xposxnre to the work environment and*"matur- 
ation" in tegcms of years of work experience*. 
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70 We hypothesize that the associa^j^n betw^Sfl^work and leisiire is 



stronger for^full time thari» for j3art time workeiffe, even when 'years work 
experience or age (which affect the job selection process) is con- 
trolled^ 

Even these tests do not exclude a range of other historical, envi- 
ronmental, and non-hypothesized occupational factors that coiild affect 
both work anc^ leierore (see Chapter 5* the history of family income 
changes is available). We cannot separate-effects of generational-- 
change,* or of systematic shifts in the occupational structure also 
linkpd to migration patterns; we can also not excludje the effects of 
local cultural- patterns which mi^t affect })oth the choice of job and 
leisure activity, 

J ■ : 



( ■ 



*One might still reach a Conclusion consi'^tent with our findings that 
young workers today are completely free in their leisure choices, and 
older workers were ^d ai^e part of a lesfi mobile culture where "class 
and community" -tradition affected both work and leisure in Sweden, 



t 



' Exogenous Determinmits of Leisure Activiiy 5^ . ' . . \ 

. "In the previous section we discus.sed confoimdinf: factors that af- 

fect "both work and leisure. In thi^ section we treat "exo^nous" vari- 
ables that may affect leisure time tut which are not related to work. 

1^ - - _ ^ ' 

Althou^ there^ is less danger in this case ttiaif^'omission wiil lead to 

spxxrious findings, in order to develop precise estimates of7the work-, 
leisure association, we mtist/sepairate out the ii^pact of. these oth^ factors: 
impact of cotmuunity and social network,, life ^cycle , and demo^aphic <iate**^^-"\ 
'gories. I 

a)- iloa4!/ork Social Boles and the Life Cycle 

other "work-like" activities such as housekeeping, chlld-rearinc, 

and some community obligations may affect life ou"^side the job according 

to the same process of "psychological functioning" that we investigate * 

t ; fox employed work (Kerckhoff & Bac, 1968) # ifnother problem is that certaii 

iife-cycle groups face subs-^antial burdens of both family and employed 

^ wo3^"'- For :W O^n- with families, working pajrfc time in particular, 'it be- 

comes di fficult to separate "causal" factors at the workplace from de- 

maMs^andF-coftsT^ralnts at home of ralsiiig a family. ThuQ. we must divide 

\ : ^ tbe populatioh into Jlf e-cycle categories by age, marital status, and 

sex. Wi^thin these daiegpls^ies the nature oX the individual's primary 

* * V • . ♦ ^ . . , ^ 

socially obligated^sn^tHity should b% rowjily constant s and we can test 
^' f^oT the ef f ect>Stf; eniployed w6rk on leisureTime activity and health.- 

/ . ■ • ' . / ' ^/ ' ^ 

* ^ Ve do not jjtest the- w<5rki-leisure association for all IJLfe cycle 

> categories, jvi^^s elect a population group: employed males age 18-66 ' * ' 

(approximately, from ^fferafr jolPlo mandatory retirement), and control for 
life cycle differences within this group. Our analysis is not detadled*^ 
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for^^age differences (we emphasizri CAstead*- a detailed analysis of work ex- . 
perience duration whicJi'is r^feher colinear with age). The male working pop 
ul'Stion is studied through all phases of the model; th^^emale working pop- 
ulation is used in one job socialization analysis, discussed abovet** 

B) Consnunity and Social Netvoric * • 

The lack of community-specific information on locaj. leisure customs 
or .xecreatipnal resources** severely limits our precision in accounting 
for the well-documented ( Bott 1956, Ginssherg 1968, Young and Willmott 
1957) iinplications of the local socied environment on leisiire time usage* 
To control for the teoad inf iuence of community structure on work jand 
leisure, we exclude the rural population from. the study 3555 of the popul- 
ation living in towns smaller tha,n 100), There is substantial evicj^nce , 
for the impact of urban rural differences on leisure patterns***. Indeed, 
the very definition ol^-the worJc-leisure dichotomy depends on the differ- ^ 
entiation of life into distinct spheres of work and leisure* In rural ' 
society the boundary line is difficult ko draw (Berger, 1972.), Further 
control for urban scale must s1?ill be includfed,** however* 



*The compariscn of men and women's leisiire, and the relationship of job 
experience to leisure activity difference *f or men and women, while of 
great interest, is beyond this thesis* For some suggestive findings, 
however, see ChaT>ter 5, Table 5-l« * i 

**TJrban scale in Sweden is linearly related to per capita copfiuhity ^ 
recreation facility expenditures, ^ 

***Examlnation of . historical literature reveals a^inajor transition in 
leistire life stvle with the rural popfulation become urban-Hindus trial 
f Thompson, i963)* This difference peirsists in contemporary France 
(Berger, 1972)* Examination of individual leisure activity frequency 
distributions (especially for political activity) suggests non-linear 
changes with urban ficale that would undermine,, our factor analysis 
(Lundahl, 1971)/ ' ' ^ 
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- , • r /' , , 

^ By 'excliidirtg.tha rural population we -Say aelso eliminate many 
• traditional exte]:ided families, "but the remaining: population is far from 

. . , - « 7 ' ^ / ? -^^ * . ^ ^ > 

' hpmogeneousr The Importance of the kinship Btruct\ire,pn the nature of 
' <^ ' ' ^- " ' , 

" , leisure tfche usare-i-^ well documented -(young and V/ilmot^ 1957; Bott, 

. • V • ^ ) • - ' * 

' 1956J see Chapter, 5)# Community of strong traditions and family ties ^ 

r* ♦ . ' . • - 

may affect "both '($H31ce of job and leisure. The presence of a strong, 

■ ' • 

y( •extended family netwojrk implies, almost by definition, an increase in 



family*-orien ted leisure, and consequently a decrease in'Hhe external \ 
, goal-oriented macrd-social leisure activities we foous on,*^ (^Sv/eder^ ;^s 
fet^^^^lly, very, homogeneous, and thus no adjustment of thf full popula*- 
t ion' finings need be made because of ^nority groups. f**} 

'i. We advance the hypothesis that leisure is affected by extended family 
but,^ we'-must r«ly upon a xreW aggregated measure: the respondent's fre««^ 
quency of visits to and frop relatives. \ltiij5 inexact data prevents. us 
from measurii^ such important question*- as^ whether it is '^unrewarciing'i 
work or the natuteTof the family structure (Youngs and* V/ilmot^ 1973> ?• * 
271) that leads to. home-oetfteredness (Wilensky's*priVati2ed' leisure, I96O) 
\!e can*aJ|6o not detennine with a socially, homogeneous community (Xipset, 
i960) sustain'&vaCliij^er level, or a different kind of leisure. 

9r We can test a further hypothesis that social relationships ^ 
.A ' /' • • ' ' , ' \ . . 

¥ withrrriends are aasociated-^ith 'a different, kind of leisure behaviof ^ 



* The extended family may also serve as a "coping" reservoit, the way 
^ . Vork 'groups apparently do (see .p».23 ), or a source of additional Preb- 
le lems ^litwak ^d Seienyi, .1969)#' ' * ^ • - 

' ' . ^ . ♦ '* " 

J, ^ l/ithin these mino1:ities work and leisure behavior may be quite differ- | 

' , ent (anpther research project).* The most significant Swedish minorities 

^ y • (pver^^ are other Scandinavians t Finns (2?^), ])anes 'and Norwegians . 



than relationships with relatives 1 V/e do not ex^pect tiiat visits yith 

friends will represent thliB .game complex relationships to the kinshjp net^^ 

' . - ^ . • . 

work that relative- relations do# The literature suggests that the fre-*.-' 
que y y of leJLsure activity may "be hi^jhly correlated to friendshijps 
(Parker, 1973^ LundaJbi 197l)» A two-stage regression ana- ' " 
lysi© wouid be needed to determine^ whether friends "caused" lejLsure aci^ 

tivity or leisure activity "caused" visits with >^riends iso increase, ^ 

" ' ^ % 

_The effect of the jo'b as.^ source of frfends^must alsp remain uninvesti- 

gated, ^e have^Anly an' indicator ^f total f^^equAlcy of friendship 

visits. 



1-4 .Tffe Swedish Level o-F Living Study 1968 ^ ^ ' 

The 1968 Level of Living Survey is ^_^study of the full adult Swedish : 
'^pulatioi^ in which aj^roximatsly 6ne out of a thatisand individuals born , 
between 1^92^-1953 (15-75 years of age) were randomly sampled.* -T^ie total ^ 
of 5,923 completed interviews (non- response^::?:at€^. 2^ percent) included a 
comprehensive ±cUiqe of questions designed to cor struct indieators of ^levels 
of IJ^virig on nine components. The survey is perhaps the most comprehensive 
que^itionnaire study covering this rcuige of social indicators available;*** 
1. Employment and working tronditions / 2,. Ecor{pmic resources / 3, Political 
/ "resources / 4 . ^ Schooling / 5» Health and the'usd of medical care / 6. Faiiily - 



origin and family relations ' (social resources) / 7. Housing / 8. Nutrition / 
"ST'Eeisure;' - ^ - ^ - - ^ ^ , ■ - - ^ 

Only. a segment ot this unusually coinpxehensive and nationally represen- 
tatiye d^ta base is relevant to our analysis^ The work-leisure investigation 
IS r^stric^ed to^ the non-rural popxzlationl age 18^ to 66 which reduces the sample 
to 3,.284,*of whom 2,392 have jobs. Of these, the 1,466 male workers , represent 
the population used for most amalyses. The 926 female workers are utilized 
to test several major hypotheses in. Chapter 5. Longitudinal data 1968-1974 
have just become available but is not used in this analysis. ► 



* Tfie bise^fot the ^random sample was the Swedish "15th of the mojnth" register, . 
in which fevery Swede born on the 15th day of any month is assigned a reference ^ 
number ^for use in later staUsticali^analysis. In fact the survey sample is a randpm 
\ ' ^ saMple drawn f rom 18 separaW randpn population samples drawn over a l|*year perjiod, 

**F9r Si hot^ pdS^lete, description , of the questionnaire ^^e separate chapters, 
complete description of the goals cuid development of the survey is C9ntained' 
. is ' 6m Levn^dsriivciundersokningen , Sten Johansson, Laginkomstutredningen,, 
Allmanna' forlaget 19-70. ' . - . • . 

... » * ' 

^ . ***Reports h ave be en compiled on the demographic distributions of most of. 

the Indic^^^rs . \ A complete list. is included in the bibliography. Particularly 

\ relevant fdr this study are. the reports by Lar^ Sundbom on working conditions 

'%k < ^^^i^gnq?ta^ Lupdahl on leisuffe activities. ^ c 
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, Thife Swedish aatVBase contains Qyer^900 variables from raw question- 
naire responses and Swedish^ socis^l register sources. From this data three 
general group^gs of vaxiables were assembled and analyzed to construct, the 
aggregate indicators used in this ^:epQrt, .job content dimensions, the, 
leisure behavior (and mental strain >dimensions) / There 'i^"^alsp data avail- 
able about: community and soqial network (limited) ; family and ^community 
responsibilities,- individual family background? and socifkl status, income, 
education. * 

Measurement Prob lems Arising from Use of P re-E xisting Data Bases; Neeci ^ ' 
to Demonstrate "Construct Validity" * ^ - 



Several majox methodoiogical ^and , theoretical, problems sX^ introduced when 
hypotheses are tested with data that was not precisely. desJLgned for t^ejlr " 



measurementf ^Instead, of one precisely formulated and measured question xo ; ' 
test the. hypothesis, alternative research procedures must be employed, Sev-;< _ 



eral rei^^Jifed questions may have to be culled from the. data and use^ J.n mul-j* - 

e / 



.tiple hypothesis testa^ or cluste^js 9r factors of variables m^ b^ve tc^ -be j 



used'^to approximate an \mderlyin5 concept. While use* of these tecl^ques 
Jceeps us jLn good statistical company,* it does not itself sqlve the .primary 
problem of inexact measurement. To insute construct validity of the findings 
several *§|^cial research strategies are* utilize'dv Th*^ dis/ributio^^ the 

job content dimensions i^ investigated for the full em^^loyM population of 

• *. ^ 

Sweden in 1968 (non7rural) broken down by industry cat^goi^es, ^ciai (pT5&<v 

— . . f V 

working hour^, sex, age, urban location, and labor undpn affiliation. 



- ;Pijin. of the Remainder of the'' Thesis • > ' -5^ 

3SI Chapter 21 a-^plng mdael" o^ ^ob socialisation ^ developed- which 

inclnjies both characteristics of^the work4pg environment and charaeteriptics 

of the individ\ial£ Tfii^etical^ issuer are explored* ^ * . '^^ 

^ ^ ' ' • . % ^ 

/ ' 

In Chapter 2B we search for data's to meastire the dimensions of the model in tfie 
Swe'dish ^data, with s^me assistance from factor analyses* The 30b content • ^ 
indicators (additive scales) are tested, for ^tatjaie^fel^validity with 
Guttman and Cronback alpha tests. Ve review other, jc^b content literature, ' 
and flaws in some of the indicators are examined* ^Construct validity- of , 
the indicators is alao reviewed in li^ht of related f j^ndin^js, and the dis- 
tributiori of joli .content in tbe> Swedish population/ 

In Chapter 5, th^ leisure activity indicators ,are identified using a 
varilnftx factt)f analysis. Social relationships with friends and relatives 
a^^e separated from leisure activity, and political activities are added* 
•Proper ties, of "summary" indicators of aci;ive leisure (the first unrotated 
factor variety in ]jeisure)'are discussed* Ambiguous correlations are re- 
solved, and the stability of the "leistnje patterns" iti age and sex subpopil- 
lalions is investigated* ^ ; ' « ^ 



In Chapter 4 the relationship between job content and the leisure/ 
political activities is ^*^j;ed* V/e first perform a. short univariate analy- 
sis -and then test the interactive joK corftgnt model (job (iemands and job 
discretion)* We review , the impact of alternative measures of 'job demands 
' (psycholo^cal and physical )_and job discretion (intellectual and schedule 
freedom)* * A^gr^gat^d groupings of the eight leisure factors, on the basis 



of their association to job content, are developed and telated to dimensions^ 



of *"active" and "non-active", leisure, 



In Ghapter^S- alternative explanations for ttie relationship between worte 
and' leisure are examined: - ' . * - . . ' 

a) We test to see. whether the^so^ations persist v^en* individual 



characteristics are inclu'Hed (chil^tt^ood^ life experiences, education). 'The 
relative strength of, individual-family backg;:ound ^d work experience duration 

is tested. , ' * - ' 

bK^^he second requirement ^f job. socialization, that work-l'eis\jre 

associations strengthen with work eicperience?^ is examined along with other 

age related processes. \ . ^ ^ 

c) We test thetstrdngth of coiranunity and' social rela^tionship variables 

> 0 * * , . \ o 

' in contributing either to .participation in leisure, or to the linkage between 

work, and leisure variables. 

^ . *^ 

' ; d) We test for a linkage between woifk ^and leisure on the basis of family 

i <^ ' , , 

income, wages, social class (and education) to assess the relative strength 



off the hypothesized process^^ofJ|socio-psychological" functioning. ^We discuss 
the in5>lications of adding job content to income and status measures for a 
multidi^pensional model of "occupational impact." - , ' 

e) The conclusions and limitations of the research are reviewed in light 
of several relevant implications for public policy. « 
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JOB DEMAMDS 

A. FSYCaOLOGICAZr JOB D£»fANOS 

1. hectic ^ ^ 
' 2. psycAologicAllV daumdlng 

(3. psyc. exhAust. aft. wk.) 

B. PfnrSICAL JOB EXERTIONS 
1/125 lb. lift 

2. other pbys« deaaj^ds 

3. otit<3oor/indoor ^ 
4* teoperature 

5. daapness 

6. dirty 

(C. PHYSICAL JOB HAZMU>S) 



' TABLE I-lf ..COMPOSITE VARUBLBS; 
JOB COHTCWT — LEISURE PARnCIPATZOH/MEHTALVSTfiAIH* 

LEISORg PARTICIPATIOW 



II. 



JOB-PRESCRIBED 
FRBEDOH (y ACTION 



tJAL JOB OOMPLEXITY 

1. Itonotonou8/z;epetitious « 

2. Skill l«vel (Job's eiuc.) 

PERSONAL FREEDOH 
A^ WORKPLACE 

1. phone Iralls « 

2. visitor — 10 min. 

3. errand — 1/2 hr. 

4. punct. no concern 



1» INTELLKOTAir, COSHOPOLIXXil LEISURE " ^6. 
thfeatera, boo)c8, travel, j^udy ^circle, 
^ wisical inatriaienta, restaurants * 

2, ACTIVB P»YSICALrLEISURB ^ 7. 
sports partic, sports organiSw ^ 

^ hunting, fisbiJig * ^ 

3, EVEHIHC 'SOCIAL LEISURE 

novies, dancing, restaurants 8» 

•4. "SUBURBAMITB" LEISURE 

gardening^ suoner cottage, bobbies, * 
Don-polit. organisat. . ^ 

5, RELIGiOOS ORGAHIZ. LEISURg'^ 

church attend2ince, religious organ., 
teaperemce unions , 

' RELATED SUPPLEHEHTARY VARIABLES IH THE ANALYSIS 



cui:tural leisure 

ho«e/advent. magazines, win- 
dow shop, auto e'SCcursi'^ns 

Bliro; POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
apeak at meetings, writing 
articles, attempts to influ- 
ence, writing ^ooplainps 

MASS POLI'pCAL ACTIVITY 
participation in demonstra- 
tions, (non-passive) nesaber- 
sbip in trade unions or 
political parties 

/variations IH LEISURE « 
number of leisure categories 
with SOBS participation 



r 



(C. 



INSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY ) 
& SECURITY 

1. indiv* contr. (only) 

2. fixed wage/1 'oo. notice 

3. fipced salary 

4. supervisoQf author 

5. ownership 



III. ( JOB SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS) 



I. 



III. 



•iKPfyiDOAL' DIPFEREHCE* 
CHtWBOOO LIFE fBOBIXifS 
EDUCATION 

FAMILY BOUC. BAOCCROUND 

COWUNITY SOCIAli NETWORK 
URBAN SCAI£« 
FRIENDS,, RBLATIVBS 



II. DEMOGRAPHIC^ LIFE CYCl£ 
SEX, WORKING HOURS 
(AGE)^ MARITAL STATUS 

S.E.S. 



IV. 



SOCIAL CLASS 
FAMILY INCOME 
WAGE 

EDUCATION 



* MENTAL STRAIN INDICATORS . S , rl ^ . 

1. GENERAL TIREDNESS ^ 3^ DEPRESSION - ANXIETY 
msming^ evening, daytioe^ * & 'tranqoilisers 

2 . SLEEPING^ PROBLEMS. 
& sleeping pills 
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4-. HIGH BLOOD PRES^URE>^ 
' DIZZINESS 

3. ACHES AND PAINS 

aches in upper^back, lower 
back, bands and ams 



I 
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Chapter Tvro ^' 

t 

A Model of Job Content and its Meastirement 

r • - ' 



Section .2A: IteveloTOeat of ^ the Job Content Ifodel 

J |S Chapter 2A ve afldfess several theoreti^l issuesc. that common^y^ 

arise -in-.the discussion of work and leisiu?e: . the. necessity of e:#iining 

both environmental and individual level data; "Kie prohlera 0/ overlapping 

social' roles; and the concept of work "constraint" and its implications 

- causality. We use them to estahlish boundaries of the aodel of "social- 

Jpsychological functioning" which describes, the impacts of woric on leisure. 

^ The node! is summarized on page 55, and disfcussed in greater detail in 
' - ^ - ' ■ -^^ ^ t ■ 

four subsequent sections. In Chapter 2B we search for empirical measures 

Of the Job content dimensions in the Swedish data. ^ . . 
2A-1 Theoretic al Issues in Bounding the Vork^ttoisnre Problem . 

' . ^ • ^ \ : \ ' I 

^•Voik im jrou hart-to-do it, - leisure i^ when you want to do it." 
1 feickUyar, Bsiling, England (Young & WillBott/ t973) 

The (quotation above alludes .to the difference in "constraint" between 

work and leisure. V/e posttilate that this difference in the degree:- * J 

of '^e^temally (socially) imposed restriction" represents the primary 

distinction between w6rk and leisxrce. More precisely^ ."leisure" is that 

space of time which is free from the (constraints of a. se^bi^liy? defined work' 

role. (There is a psychological counterpart to this definition on page 52.) 

^ The concept of leisure time We propose refers not so much to the con- 
tent or quality of the experience, as to the socially defined boundaries of 
an activity. The boundaries ~of "social roles" are usually^^ clearly demarked 

differences in attitudes that anply: "9 to 5," "quitting time," "at the 

t ' 

Office," "nose to the grindstone," .and one is spared indecisive vacilU*liion ' 
about knowing whether one is at work or leisure.* 

However, for individuals in modem industrial. societies the. sphere of 
• a^tirti^v 'vftiere one "has to do it"— i.e^, where one is under external con-' 



" straintST-ooours In other situations which overlap '"leistixe time,P * There 



are a mtdtitude .of social ro^es with obligationn" of varying de^arees of 
rigidity^ The clearest example of ^a non- job, fully obligated activity 

c]nild rearing and ^pirovision of secure home for that activity* The in- 
dividual 's'-iresponsibiiiti^ to the comianity are iisually less significant, 
although inrcreasingly in modem "welfare states," imipoitantr service^ P^o-^ 
, vided by the community bring the, individual into socially more demanding 
con tact • 

n 

When we review the span of time when the" individual in industrial 
societies is truly xmoonstralned the^aoount of time is 
smallt* Nevertheless we could^ not conclude that work activity in general 
has.becoiie so unfettered, or "leisure" so filled with obligations that 
f * there is no diffar«noe between them, as Ihims^sdier, Young and WilLnott , 



*Seba«tian BeGraaia, Of WoriCi Time ^nd Leisure in fact maintains that in 
spite of deo3?eased working hours, total obligated time has increased, le?v- 
- ing modem man busier than ever (also Stephan Lindner in Harried Leisure 
' Clajs, 197])# it is unlikely that modem suburban families would 

choose to return to the sweat shop^ 12-hour da^ of "working life" in the 
early industrial revolution, liftiil« modem society brings many obligations, 
they are less severe than factory work, or slave labor, and occasionally 
are flexible enough, to be quite indislinguishaWo. iJ^^om n^ny leisure ptuv 
sults, 

**a) Dtnnasdler, In Towagda a^SooABfar-of>,LftiBt age (1967)| "In time budget 
^-studies ^ne mus^^T^istingaldh between the degree of compulsion of the 
different obligations and the degree to which they overlap with leisure* 
Inoomparable difference exists between time on the' Job and time spent in 
household work#### The first is practically, incompressible* !13ie duratipn 
of each task has been measured without i^egard^'^to the rhythm of , each indi-\ 
viduaL.tt Time devoted t6 housework is extremely elastic* Delays* •♦sub^^ 
* jeot to j«wtically no control* according to the will or caprice of the 
person ^V^^ the traditional a2rtisa£7« ^ 
b) Young and Wilaotiv Symaetrloal Family (Routledge^ ^d* Kegan Paul), p* 
— 207# The distinction between work ^and^ leisure often appears to be a 
greater j>roblem for the social scientist than the man on the 'street: 
- "♦••th#''*disagreexiient between the authors ^dxawn upon by Parker, and added 
to by Pieper would have made if^'ridiculous to assume tha;J?» j^^^rk and lei- 
. sure/ meant the same to them as j;o us 6r that they Vould all concur with 
each other. We therefore tried to discover what they did mean in the main 
survey* ••we hoped we mi^t, by interpreting what /the respondents/ said, 
find out sonjething about what"*^hey meant fey^ the words • Host people seemed* 
to. regard the ke^vyords jjJJ^rk and leistxre/ ais opposites that oould proper^ 
/ ly'be distinguished from eAoh* other*" ' • 
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point out* The bricklayer* s quotation still stmnnarizfs the difference: 
' "Work is when you have to do it." • 
^ ' If this greater constraint during work time is a fact,* it has causial 
^implicatir^ns for oilr analysis. Bertrand Russell observes (^9) thaTjSi 
an interdependent system—such as we^ejavisiorf for wbrk^ and lei8tire~-it is 
the variation in the most constrained element that must be considered the 
"cause" of change in the systerajv The methodological implication is that 
if we would like to measT;ire what is really an "effect" of the ^ob we should 
look, not at behavior at the wprk place, but at behavior outside the job-— 
after the "constraints" of* the working enviroiiment ai^fe suspended. The 
difficulty of finding a truly separs^ble area of '^f ^^cts" may be oi*^ of 
the prolJlems "plaguing job satf^factilln research.** / , 1. 

We have thus identified several^/ requirements for the model of "the 

' ^ . I i- 

impact of wqjk on leisured" - If we pihk. going to look for "effects" we must 

' . f/ ' 

choose a sphere of activity which i^ both separated from the direct pro- 
cesses of work^4^1ess "constfyained", theei work. We must al^ demonstrate^ 
that this "leisure" sphere is not ptimarily determined by the other obli- 
gations (such as family work^^t** Firfaily, we must propose a p'l^uffible mech- 
anism by which significant aspects of working life mi^t manifest-^^ 



*Some anthropologists mighi argue" that/frleisure-timfe behav- 
ior is deterjjined by, social custom at lea^t as strongly in leisuire as it 
is during the work day. — 

**It must first be proved tHat a feey.ng of "satisfaction" or acceptance 
of the activity implied V the job is not a necessary part of thaC job's 
performance. Otherwise "jo'b satisfaction" is no different ^''from th^ other 
"requirements" of working life. The "effect" can only be judged when the 
"constraint" is lif^ted. Thus measurement of the impact of working condi- 
tions on life on the job, usually Qoncentrates on study of vork*s less 
coQstirained moments: coffee breaks, general feelings of satisfaction, 
informal behavior. . 
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"^^effects." The necessity of devBlopJLn^ a plausible "model" of the ^ial- 
psychological effects of work is widely aclcnowl edged Therefore we dejelop 
one at some leiTJ^ even though^ its propositions somei^t surpass .our «'aata. 

At this point it should be noted that this study does not investigate an ^ 
obvious reciprocal qitfestionj ,to what extrat do behavior patteras- observable ^ 
in leisurt "cause" changes in the occupation system* Thus, we overlook the 
historical evidence which suggests that incipient changes in the occi^tional 



system are. foreshadowed by activity patterns in the society's leisure time. 



The work vs# leisure distinction we discuss also appears to be clearer in 
urban, industrial societies. The pressures for differentiation of all in- 
stitutions is reflected in the separation of the daily and yearly calencDar 
into clearly demarked periods f or^ workitf^. When working activity is rigid- 
^.^ ^ ly disciplined J the'corrtrast between work and leisure increases. In agri- 
. ^[^cultural and pastoral societies, by contrast, the work process has flexible 
time boundaries, and is interspersed with periods jof relaxation**** Thus, 
our study should be relabeled: the iiapact o? work on life outside the job— 

in urban societies . We exclude the rural population ftom furtfier consideration. 

**A case could be made for the hypothesis that society's emOTgent new occupatiorD 
appear amoung the "goal-oriented ajid socially inVblvlng". leisure tiae activities. 
' For example the profession of teacher grew most -rapidly in connection with the 
"Sunday Schools" of the early industrial revolution( Thompson, 1963}.^ More re- 
cently the professions of community social worker and^(Dageni Nyheter, Stock- 
holm, 2/8/74)' reacreation and* cultural workers . 

, \ ^^ . 

^ j^^^Suzazme Berger's (t972) description of woaA cmd leisure among 20tfe 

centuryi/taeasants' in the French provinces 'suggests that they still have a 
homogenepus pattern of life tcdiyj evidence that the work-leisure distinc- 
tion has not occuixed because of simple historical evolution but exists .in . 
- ^ modem soci^ly: "For. the peasant, woric life and woric time are not sepaiv 
'^^ted from the rest of the day*... active woi^c and ires t are intermingled 
throu^ou^ the traditional, schedulet the peasant rests in the fields be- 
tween rows^ he socializes at the fair yhil^ he sells animals,, he putters 
in the bam after nightfali«..H." * Ihe result ojf the flexible work schedule 
in ajfricuituiai society -is a reduction in formally organized leisure. Al- 
thou^ tnere aJre many unfilled hours in rural life no "fixed" hours can be * 
set aside for outside activity and there is little potential for -^fluntary 
organization membership or political association. 

* gackman and Lawler (1971,p.26o)"the almost total absence of any systemmatic 
V conceptiial or theoretical basis for the studies ^of job enlar^emen+J As a 
-r;rrf:^iC9OTiJ;i^af^0r dozens of exjperim^ntSrlittle cumaulative knowledge has been gained*** 

ERIC - . . 
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Several Difficxilties / * * ' j 

, One problem for the study is ^hat it ©ay^be diffictdt to findt a com- 
parable set of dimensions in both vork and J^eisure €hat alloKje^tingJTor 
the "carry-over" of behavior pattyns.* We most develop a fraine'irork of, 
dimensions for the social rple^ work that is broad enough to categorize 
dimensions of experience in other spheres—such as family, education, and 
leisure activity* , • ^ ^ , 

toie- next jproblem is to determine in detail what aspects of the job 
should be measured to test for the hypothesized effects. The mere "boun- 
darieff" of the social* 3:ole data (time at work, time speat doift^ "housewofk) 
'do^not always clearly distinguish the content of work activity. ^ Thus we ' 
cannot simply investigate time budgets, i.^*,-wo2* time; time-^t^ifealf^ ' 
left-over^time categories. Because of "^erlaps" between categories -of 
work and leisure,* we must investigate aspects q£ the quality of experi- 
ence— the "con tent "-of work activity. ^ 

The degree to which work is different from play or leisure is not 
constantN:^t obviously varies according to the nature of the job. Hi^er 
level busines^^executives often have considerable time for self -directed ^ 
activity in their jobs, and the- distinction between work and play blurs 
(Reisman, ^1950) t a golf game may be the backdrop for important negotia- 
tions, or a "new product" planning conference may allow considerable ^ne£w 
getic fantasy. However, Xtfr the assembly, line worker the difference he^^p" 
tween a machine regulated pace at woA, and th6 "leisure" world, is o'ver- 



*T<ms9 TMid Williwtt, m±U . define mn "obligation" scale when they ask 
re«pcj5dMtff Identify how muc^^ like work and how much like leisure each 
of a series of activities is (p. 21 0). 
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whelming, . The pritioipaJ'rewa2?a of the ^ob is often/the fact that it ends^ 
precisely at^nitting' time** ' ^ ~ 



^-2A^2; Hoy Mi^t Work Experience Affect Behavior in Leisure- Time? 

In CSiapter 1 we fotmd that three categories of job characteristics 
important in the literature were .lob demands > lob discretlbn ^ and job^so^ 
cial relationshiDS , *Ve find evidence below that "social role theory" also 
Implies broad role dimensions 6f demands, discretion, and social relations* 
While the same indicators that meadoire the content H)f life in^the office ' 
or facfbry cannot simply'be adopted as a tool foirana^l^is of housework, 
or Bdhool wdrkV or^'i^iitimehi^tcWr^ types of 'dimensions/' - 

are necggsary components of! a wide' variety of social role activity pat- 

terns. Since social rple theory also outlines a process by whioh behavior 

^ 

patterns are developed (internalized) v^ft^J^ the individual, we shall re- 

ij^^ first before g6ing,.on to our model of socio-psvchological func- 

\ lr 
tioning*. , ' 



The sxxggestion that we must search for the ^impacts", of work in a sep- 
arate sphei;e of activity places a special demand on 'the model of social 
roles. It must be abl^ to describe the impact of a role on beha^or patterns 



*Y<mng and Willmott, in Symmetrical FamiXr , present- statistics which show 
the effect, in terms of "interest 'in the ^ob," of this difference in op- 
portunity for self-Aireoted activity within the gScial^ly defined work 
relet 475^ of managing directors responded they obtained most satisfaction' 
in work vs. 10?^ in leisure; for woo&inf classes U% got most satisfaction 
in work vs. 48% in leisure. This finding parallels Robert Dpbig'a 
research on centi^al life interest of the working man: - nwst of the working 
jjlass respondents responded that their central life interest lay outside 
of work. . . . * 



. beyond the borders- -of the specific rqje situation^ This requirement of 
. "action' at a.difltaaice*|,^doea "not -at first appeear to fit easily into the ^ 
conventional sociologi^ discussioi^^ soc«ll r^le^, in which each social 



s 



' situation is gpyemed "by i^s^pwn sejL^ socially ehdorsed principles, 
^nefdily the power off the^jfeie to ccJns'train behavior is seen to -einanate 
:,trom iiie Explicit "^social approval of •t)ie.other-4ndivf duals in' ilie sifaa^ 
tiort,* 'HQv^ver,^ some tides 'the (^ther individuals are Qot p'reseMBg^e ^ 
tandard'^^xplc^rmt^ of .why a social rote has impact^ on the individual 
r' W^^enfi the. cfther memberrs of the' group are -absent is that^he elements of 'the 
sociea role are "internalized*^ within the^individuai, an4 thus govern Jiis 
behavior even wh0;^^the ^cial environment exerts nd^ .direct cQJ^stiraint, 
- Dili's concept of "intemaUzation" of the sl^dairds of social behavior both 
suggests that beHf vior patterns whiah ^ten^ beyond ^tfi^ir^ini^al boundar- 
ies are a ne6essa:ry^ basic concept of behavior paitem deV^lqpmeni^ ^©lis m 
^ property hints* 'at the Sotential of the prqcesQ o'f 'adult sociali-za- 
tioil at the worl;. place. "Action at a distance" may occur across time as 

well acr ac:i;oss life spheres. Behavior patterns internalized- on the job 

* ' , , ' -J * ^ * 

might spcl^li^e^'^he incttvidual'lntb patterns for future action. 

In order for 'the socrfflr environment to have to effect on the iiidiVi 

Tj.uaf, ^t1mas^, as ]^ur* lewlti 5)rescribed, enter .within his "psyc|iaiOgical 

I'fkeld" (LewiurT9 53)# 'Parsons aclcnowledges this; requirement of sociaJL- 

' i^ychologicai ^explanation in Towards, a General, .TOieory* of Action when he 

diWsses *in ^tail "how" the processes oX internalization and socializar 

'ti}pn^s{ role eSfj^ectAtiops occur.**' * ] W -^-^ • 

: ^ — ^ • ^ f ■ r' - 

, '^In such cases element^ of a social role ralght /include the values, norms, 
and beliefs that are socially apceEteii* ^ --f ' " ^ 

•^?S5sorIs"uses "^he mc^del of psychological b^ha^ior propose^* by his pol- 

* l^agUiBs: basically a Freudean model. We.use a|diyf erenfv^sycol. ♦^rfodel. 



. , The. main criterion of u"role internalization'', theory is that the social 
and the psychogioal levels of explanation 1)q "cpngrueht*" Thtis there mist 
. _ be^ counterparts -^f or "social role" prescriptions at the individual leveir 

and the interactions bei^feen these* dimeoirions must imply ^at^thja indivldi^ 
.lev€tl, processes of behavior that are consistent, with outcomes observed at 
the level of the social environmeivfe» * • s 7 J:^-: ^ - 

^ , . J- can interpret our theory/ p/ job dimension -in this li^^ti , 

there are environmental* job demands there must be ^to^vidually * ^ 

. 'P^'ceived ie^M. Parsons*^ (1 951 f p. 24^, notes th^j^pS^Tor^ of role* 

expectatione^ may establish a "strain"* within the individual :"experien' ^ 
c^ stree'^!^ The amount of stress induced, while dependent oo the social 
role expectation or demands (such as job task output), is not completely • / 
determined by ^hem, but also depf&nds on the -individual's "personality": 
whether he baa "learned" that' a r6le* demand implies much effort, whether 

/ he feels tl^e role demand can be easily accomplished^ or whether &e uncoil- ^ 
♦ ffciously avojtds perception of the^^^e requirement al toother ^ ' " , 

By the same token ^another di?iension of 'the social role^ Of work~job 

discretion or :^ge of freedom of action-Hmast h^e an Individual coun'teiv. 
/r - ♦ . , , . . . ;i 

,parti ,30b discretioix as perceived bv the individual, which i3 linked to, 

^ but not determined by, the Social ^environment* The individual's perceived 

freedom of action may be determinant of how much strain he actually experi- * 

enced. Perceived freedom Jja-feodoces t^ ptyoholcfgical concept of,pla^* V'^ 

Itolike^-'''"^e eniriroiaientally .defined . "leisure," the 

* This usages the word is>«ot-the same a's our usage* in the next section 



exisisnce of play depends on the individually defizied feeling of extern^,],. / 
constraint (yet the category of play often coixicides with leisixre). .The 
critical factor that distine:uiBhes work f^oin plcQr is thq presence of the 
individual** s perception pf constraint, as opposed to soci&lly'sanctioned 
coxistralnt.* *• . 

The discursion eCbove introduces a. roster of releyant factors that" 
^uld be considered in a theory of "social psychological functioning" at 
workv; Ebccluding for the moment job social relationships, we should include 
both environmental and individual level job deanand ani/ discretion data: 

I. ^. The obligations for output '^d performance dejnanded by the job. 

* b. The ranfre of contqx^l allowed the worker .in determining the- condi-, ' 

I - > 
tions of the work process- and worlcSs^erience* 

II. a^ The individual's perception of;his Job demands. 

^ b* .The individual's perception of his freedom of action. 

It. mus;t be noted at this point that the analysis of "individual rer^onal- 
ity ^rirenta tions" is seriously limited in ovir data to a discussion of the 
individual's experiences during dhildho^d and his^fgmily circumstances. 



*The restraint on freedom of action is generatejS by the individual's per^ 
ception of his needs for successful fimctioning in the external world. 
Tius,^ internalized norms of behavior or biological need^ as well as ex- 
T)licit dontrol; can^ differentiate* a 'Iwork" situation from a play situa-' 
tion. • IS^ the individual "wants" to do something,, i^e. / indugles in behav- 
* ior tha* reflects his own Will andvBgrceptions of control, that a^tivitj^, 
which may be similar dn its format or appearance to work, can be iDlay -in- 
stead or work.. Our definition of play is that it represents activity ^t 
\mder i:be direct control of butside fjt>rces, arj^d thus the delation to indi- 
vidual or social "function" is almost' by definition unconscious. It may 
reflect ^e "indirect" or delayed impetct of external f6r,ce^. however. 



~3 % - i 

Th^s, we 4<J not jtj^ph at all (op aspirations* or attitudes which are un- 
^ .^doubteair important in their own ri^n* (t>ut, we feel, hard to iceasure). 

Our^ata is limited to actual 'behavior or circumsi-^oe on the job, actxial 
- y^^^^''^\6'^ \x\ loinire, and actukl behavior that*occurred duy^ing^ childhood 

when the^ "endu'rinr" c^acteristics^^ individual's personality may ' 
^ well be formei4> Another important limitation is t^at the "ijitended" re- 
, suits of the work pifocess, its "outDut^' or T>roduction, while of obvious 

importance, are n^t^he focus of o^ir dir.sertationt*' Our real oepende'nt 
• variables are the "unintended" consequences of work or the individual: * ' 

chancres in tn^ worker's mental state .and ^ehaviox patterns that occur be- 

ca^Tse of work activity, ^ * . " 

* " * ' ' ' . 

in the discussion below wo will attecnt to^'^^reinterpret" some exiet- 

in social arn ps^'cholorical models of behavior in light of our hypotheses 

The discussion is divided into two parts., V/e first review the literature 

on a relativelr>^ well researched area: copinfj with stress dnd problem- 

« * 
3olvi!n^. Ve use this literature as a .fovmdation for the second part of 

the theoreti-qift mode-l:' a mechanisip .of job socialization which can induced 
active and passive styles of _ behavior • It is 3^ealiy -Shife theoretical dis- 
cussion, which is crucial for the work-leisure analysi^'^ip Chapters »4 ar^ 
,5f hut it relies on a less well developed literature. * 



^Parsons notes (195 P# 18) that the social role may or may not fit with 
. tha individual's potentials, leadin.t to conformity or rebellion. Caplan 
J^ySi* (1975) use the.'"fit" between aspirations and job situation as the 
*joause of job strain." Parsons also notes th^t some people transcend the 
N^ole and. maice^ th€lr own goalef* ^ ^ ^ . 

■* * \ ' , • • ' 

^♦Oldham, Hackman and Pearce (l975 Tale School of Organisation and Manage- 
ment) discuss both job s*ti0fmotion and productivity measures in relation 
to changes in ^b contei^t. A list of studies about the relationship be- • 
4^ tweeh tjob satisfaction and productivity is discussed in Vrooft, I964; 

Perrow, 1970| Cross, in tevine & Soojch, 1970t*, See also ^alesnik, Chris-'^ 
-tian; RoetHlsbergef, Homans, "(Qae Motivation, Productio;i and Satisfaction 
&f Workprs,^ 1958^ Harvard Business School (case study). " - ' ^ 

tic. -: . ^« 
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ik-2a., A Suamarv of the Model of "Social-Psychological Funntinn^ti^ ' ' * 

. - . ^ , ■ ' • . 

Our mofJel dfefils with the joint impact of Job Deaiands and Job -Discre- 
tioh— conditioned -b- charaatearisti-cs of the individual worker's backgrouiid. 
First we wijl id^ntif^ four b2X)ad^areas of literatiire which discusg^ situa- 
tion demands* and sittiation discretion (even thoiigh they do not directly 
awly to work situations), and\tse them to construc^the bread outlines of 
•our simi>le model. In a subsequen-H secti^ we will examine sx^ecific find- 
'infs in greater detail, and speculate on the 'effects of differences in 
individual personality. ^ ' ^ , 

/ Our first observation'is that the combination of Job Demands (or* 
•environmental str^essor&gin -general) and Job Discretion yields several* ^ 
quite different grouTj^of effects: ^^e first pair of findings deals with ' 
srmDtonis of ment&l strain: "* i 

^, 'The "Life Stresd' literature 

This* body of literature concludes that increasingly demanding and 
stressful 'situations will le^d to increased sr/mntoms o!&/<5ental strain*- 

B. ThevStress-Copin/r literature 

fiis bo^y of findings, shows that increased control over the work situ- 

* * ' — 

ation will' reduce experienced strain .in the worker, holding the job or 



environmental vs^ressors constant. 



Both of, these f/nd^^ngs 



can be incorporated into the fqllowing equation: . 



Strain s= Job Demands - Job Diicretion 



This is a "problem-solving" model: the more problematic situations, and 
the less discretion over copinC solutions, the more strain the individual 
will experiepce. 



ERLC 
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The3re i6 another trend < in recent psychological litera-ture which is 
based on the observation -fchat "stress" does not always lea^ to negatiye 
impacts on the individual* Indeed/ challenging and excitinr situations 
are an ingredient in learning and self-*ealizi^ behavior. The "outcome" 
or dependent variable in this literature is the level or range of activity ^ 
^ga|:ed-lri by .the indi-vidu^l. ._A1 though the e^cperimental fincSngs are less 
complete in this area, the literature on "learned helplessness" (and its 
rival theories) provide an important base of findings: 

C# The Le^jmed Helplessness Literature ' * 

This body df findings sjyT^sts<.that (stressful) situations wher^ 'the 
individual is prevented from exercising natural initiatives and discretion 
will lead to a permanent redaction in' range of future behavior (passivity) 

separate set of findings notes that increases in activity level may 

* ^- _ - ' 

also be ^^nerated in-stresffful situations. In this case the indivi- 
dual must be encouraged to increase his range of considered. choice • 

D. The Physiological Deficit Theoiy ^ 

An initial contention of this theory is that^ observations of learned 
helplessness are merely the transient effect of depletion. _of certain 
neuro^chemical substances in the body, Althou^ this contention has 
been disproved throu^rh the demonstration^ of long-lastinf "helplessness" 
effects, this literature does raise the important question about 

^ wbetheij transient or permanent effects are beinf: observe^n[we discuses ' 
, the' tine.is^3ue,in greyer detail on p. 77 ). More important for- us ♦ this 
body of literature provides further '•evidence that the changes in abti- 
yity- level deT)end on both the "stressfulness" of the situation and the* 
nature of the constraint imposed, , ■ . — 



These two finclings 'can be summarized into another equation which re- ^ * 
latea activity level to Job Demands ano Discretion* However, we are un- 
, able Ho determine the ^ign" of the ^ Job Demands quantity^ and thus we do not' 
know whether me model is additive or multiplicative^* ' ' . ' . . 



A Activity "lev^r 



ToTTDemands + X J^b* Discretion 



' ^ W-can^*construct a simple diagram in vhich ali ,of ^he above finding ^ 
relatdnr- to ^combinations of situation demands and discretion can be com- » 
bined into a set oKhypotheses ah out the inipacts of the work environment ^ 

1 . • "Heary"^ Job; - High Job Demands w/ Low Job Discretion Hi^ Strain + (?) 

2. ^ "Leigureiy" Job; Low Job Demands w/ Hi^ Job Discretion -> Low Strain 

%. "Active" Job; fei 'Job Demands w/ Hi^ Job DiscretSi* Hi^ Activ.' . Level' ' 
4. "Passive" Job; (?)Low Job Demands w/ Low Job Discretion Low Activ. Level 

" If we neglect the two question marks for the time ieing (l.-the "learned 
helplessness" contention that strain an^ pasWvity may be equivalent; 
behavior change under abnormally, low stress)) then these foxir "modified" 
p3:;edictioris can be incoxrporated into the f crowing table:* 



Job Demands 
Low* " " 



Hi^ 



Job Discretion " 


*^sslve" Job 

. a reduction in ^ 
activity IBvel 


; '."Heavy" Job 

C = increase in 
^mental strain 




"Leisurely" Job 


"Active" Job 


r> High 


= reduction in 


a increase in 




mental strain* 


activity level 



^kci additional requirement is necessary to injure the* usefulness of the 
findings above: Job Demand's and Job Di^scretion^nrust represent independent 
measures (as. veil as perceived stress and discretion at the individual 

. . ' ' . (cont'd^) 



0 ' 



It may well be that the simple diagram above represjents a "farced 
fA" of the #Dur broad areas of "findings. The table is certainly no more ' 
tfen one way of combining thMS;-and indeed, it introduces an additional 
postulate that is'iaeither present in the findings above, nor even ao- 
cepted by some of the pro3pecjiive hypotheses in the literature:" 

The Stress-Coping ^mechanism (Stressor mijius Discretion) and the' * ' 

Activity level mechanism (Stfessot pTxis/times Discretion) are— 

at least to some degree— ^independent^ 

In support of our hypothesis ^hat the activity level and the mental, 
strain mechanisms may be at least somewhat independent^ we preview one of 
the findings from Chapter Four: for working males (feut not in the popula- 
tiop as a^-vh^} symptoms of ^depress'^ion and other indicators of mental- 
strain are almost completely uncorrelated with the meastires of activity 
level (participation in leisure and political activity). We do not test in this 
dissertation any in^teractions that may opcur between ^the strain and acti- 
vity level outcomes /such as! workers learo on their ySob stress caping 
mech&isms that c§n be use^ in leisure as well as in work). * 



level). We do find evidence that, while correlajted., these dimensions are 
, conceptually distinct since *all combinations of them .occur in reality^ 
Furthermore, the nature «f the correlation mi/?ht be to .understate effects' 
of tho mental strain mechanism* high psycholjogical job^demands ^ire'co'i^e^ 
lated with hi^ job discretion—not the low discretion that is associated^ 
with mental sti^n. ^ * ^ , ' - ► - * 
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2A-2b. The Problem Solvjng or SiresB^yinsr Mechanism: Detailed Biscnssion 



Strain Job Demands - Job Discretion 



n 



A. good review of nodel of stress-coping literature, and a syB thesis 
of a new "aodel of strapt** is presented by Scott and Howard (in Le vine and 
Scotch, 1971): 



The model* we have developed is ba^ed upon an. an analysis 
^pf human functioning in pi^bblem-solVtng terms, •••^ Mastery 
Requires resources the organism can ai^ply in working through 
a i5articular problem,- A resource may be considered a^ any- 
thing that contributes to the resolution of problem situa^ 
tions, ^ 

Durinr^the time irr which the T)roblem is bein^r dealt 
with#^i,the oi^ganisffl experiences tensicjS, When ^problems are 
not ^solved, however, teiT^ons persist,,#^hich/ gives rise 
to a ^cond-order problem,* that of dealing with tmresolved * 
tensions, ^ * 

Finally, there-iare two basic courses that can be taken by 
organisms 'experiencing undissipajted tension:.^ • assaults to. 
physical integrity,*, total ^xhau^tion. It may be~possible " 
to temporarily dissipate some oi^the. acctoulated tnesions' 
throu^ a variety of physi^jal psychological, and. social. 
^ mechanisms of tension release* 



.::interaction of. 



Demands and Job Discretion 



r 



Job deD)&ndB are generally described bv sociologists as expectations 

(Parsons, 1951, P# 18 ) or '^obligations" (Linton,193^) of the work process". 

/ ' ' ^ * ^ 

Qur model's gtructure ta such that ^the job dwnand is one of a chain of factors 

(alonj^/ith the individtial personality .orientation below) which jointly 
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7 : 

lead* first to "streBB^ afid then to symptoms of mental 'strain (the de- 
pendent variable). r 

Our first proposition is that, in environmental terms, the hi^est 
"stra^" results in situations where the_deiBands of the job are hi^ 
and the disc3Petion permitted . the worker is low. In our model, if 

stress induced in the worker cannot be resolved by either internal or 

— * 

externally directed action, "strain" or "unresolved strain" results. 
There is a growing trend in the literature supporting the interactive, sig^ 
nificanc* of this, B.cond enrironmental dluenBion In eonjtmction with job 
dfBandsj th« ^an«e of individual discretion in problem-BolTing at the 

' workplace. UsjLgg evidence drawn from physiological measurements of, work 
reaction, Prankenhaeser and Rissler (1970) conclude that the" adrenaline 
secretion (which is associated with a'feel'infi: of stress) in wdrkers facing 
difficult ta8k#*increa8os when the worker is also ponsirained in the range 
of problem solving options he is Tjennitted.*** A similar conclusion can be 

■ drawn from Villiaa^F. Whyte's classic descriptive data about the experi- 
ences of the restaurant worker (194&): it is the restaurant worker who 
does -not know how' to "controi" her customers' behavior who experiences the 
greatest strain on the job (crying spells), given a constant level of. • 



^fVe ^do not attempt to i3fentify either the enviironnent or the individual Ih 
this model as the sole or priQj|«faause. *» They are both contributing ele- 
ments to the "result/B" w« att^rto eicplain. There have been good dis- 
cussions of the, disutility ofi^Ltting either ^the social-environmental or * 
the individual personjdi-ty eoi^Kits of this Interdependent process. See 
, - 4:espectively Perrow, 0. , OrganfiStional Analysis t A Sdciologlcal 7iev . 
19X0, Brook/Cole, or Argyrls, C.% The AOTUcabili-iv^fo f Qrffftn4^.»-f;r;wi 
Spoiology . ^972. - ' • ^ — ^ — - 

' ] . 

and Bates, P., "Occupational Role Stress." Rural Sociology. 
MajTch 1962^ pp. 7-17, suggest that role strain will be hi^est when role 
e!fcpectations are hi^, and the resources for attaining them are low. 

^njlcers rfe often the result for animal' subjects when stressful siiock^ 
is administered to a constrained subject(Weissj 1968,1971ln Seligman, 1975). 
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customer orders.* "ICercichoff and Bac (1968). suggest that it is'wr.en tha ac- ' 
tfon that the ,1ob requires, cannot be taken that the^^severest symptoms of ". - 
^rain pccur(i'ain.-eins, social contagion)^ When the objective requirements -~ 
of the situation cannot be routinely discharged, any one of a full ranp'e 
"unintended outcomes" mi^t occur, depending on the severity of the require" 
r.ents. Grinker and Speigel (1945) discuss high strain situations and bacsic 
.personality changes that result from "inescapable" war-time trauma, -A less - ■ 
acute range of ^mptoms of strain Is investigated in our study and in receht 
U.S>work environment studies( Caplan, et al; 1975 s 'depression, dissatisfac- 
tiona, somatic complaints, *^<-» endocrine reactions).* . • 

It ds not only the freedom of aotion to. 6ope with the acooiapliBhaent 
of the fonaal work task that rjilieves strain; it ma^ also be the freedom 
to engage ^n the informal "rituals" which serve as supplementary coping 
mechanisms during the work day. Lack of freedom for informal activity may:x 
be another factor which explains the hi^ frequency of psychological com- 
plaintsN^ported by workers who^have^ no freedtA to engage in informal 
coping processes on machine placed** asseably lines (Komhauser, I964) and the 




^Parsons notes that the '^pressure" of role expectations can lead to 
strain (l951f p# 24) on the individual* . > 

^♦Johaneson, G;, 'tod Lindstrom, B., 1975i Dept. of Psychology, Stoiskholm 
University (in press). In a laboratory experiment of worker react! 
machine pacizjg vs. individual control' of york pace, man-Kjontrolled 
-vas judged' as "preferable," was associated with a lover heart rate. 
Performance ratings remain rela^tiraly constairt. 

#*«Pr8berg, J., Karlsson, C, Levi, L., Lidberg, L., and Seeman, K., "Co& 
ditions of V03*," Archives of Environmental Health s 21 .(1970), 789-797. 
"Job demands were increased by introducing piecework incentives. -Biochem- 
ical stress reactions occurred, and one half of th^ group' reported fatigue, 
backache, and pains in shoulders and ajrms." ( - 
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displeasure*.vith rigid rhythms of vq^in^^ life (VaUjTer and Gnest, 1952)* 
Pirth (I9^9f p. 182), studying the Polynesian fisherman, also finds that 
the p^iodic rituals and chants that punctuate the working routine allesi- 
ate strain at times of high anxiety, and that if these coping mechanisms 
(which ocoTU' durijjg the least constrain'ed part of the work day) are pre-' 
vented^ there* can be geaeral collapse of the *social organization of the 
; work situation, 

"The Impact of-TeraojjalJ,^: Perception of Stress and Feeling of 

^ ■ ' - ^ - . - • 

Situation Mastery . - ' ^ 

In our model job demands represent for the worker an ""imperative" for 
future resolving action.** The crucial psychological issue is that all 
individuals vill not perceive an objectively siailar situation as equally 
.pressinr'for action or conducive, to threat , and thus "stressful" in our 
definition***(Gross, in ievine and Scotch', 1971, p, 56) (Janus, -1958^ ' 



»Caplan et-al., 1975, p. 132 1 Boredom and dissatisfaction, hi^est among 
workers on machine-paced assembly^ lines, ^ 

**A physical analogy-of 'a" spring may be used to demonstrate the generation 
of stress: tha gpring is stretched at the time of 'desire' and remains, in 
tension until -released at the time of resolvinfe action, Pursxiing the 
spring modaT, the "potential" energy of the stress imSlies both periodic 
normst resiSonae rhythms, for stress Bsaiagement (^eping, dreaming, work 
pauses and rituals, joking, etc.). Larger stre^sses nay produce a strained 
reB'^onse such as mental health deterioration, repressions of stressful 
realities, or behatrioral changes where normal response- rhythms a^e per^ 
manently altered (the adaptation of stress coping -styles). The spring is 
stretched to a new_configuration, but may still retain its elasticity—to 
a point, 

X , * 

**»Psychologists such as Lastarus (Lazarus, R,S., Psychological Stress and 
the Copinpr Process. 1966) and Janis have shown that the magnitude of psy- 
chological stress actually perceived (as measured by physiological reac- 
tions: skin resistance, hormone -secretion, etc.) is a function of both . 
the stressful ©vent, anticipatory worrying, the individual's tendencies 

V (con t«) 



> Lazaru'^, Laaarus concludes that individual personality characteris- 

tics ac^ as a Mediating factor between "stressors" of the objective, exter- 
Tial ensrironmenjD aiid individual synrptoms of "stress^" However, , there is 
al^ evidence that the type* of stress ''response represents the primary in- 
dividual variance in stress effects, - rather than the very exi stence of a - 
response (or its time pattern),** Some response "can be found across a very 

- w£de;r^ge of individuals if different types of symptoms and aggregated 
time intervals are considered. It is not clear which personality charac- 
teristics would overstate or understate*** 'average individual's rela- 
tionship between environmental demands and mental strain, 

The ttajor problem lies in determining what type of personality charao- 
teristics are important. Althou^ researchers in all fields of environ- 
mental health- inquiry cite personalfty characteristics as an important mod- 
u^to^ of stress perception and strain effects, 50 years of research have 
9%Jll not reliably identified "the" personality variables in question,**** 

toward defensive denial and avoidance. Detailed measurement of this^^last 
factor could give a much more reliable measure of the "objective stress- 
fulness" of the work enviro^ent. Janis (1^58) discusses,? the extra burden 
of anxiety faced by a major surgery patient after the operation, if he has 
not done the "work of worrying" beforehand. It must be noted that the 
total strain from the operation (before and after) could be more nearly 
constant across individuals. ' ^ ' . 

*We review evidence in Chaivter 5 and in Appendix I that^he ^aaAife station 
0/ strain may differ from individual to individual, Wt that across a broad 
:-ragge of symptoms, job demands can incjLte some .type of- strain response,", 

**Aatici-patory worrying^afcifts .the impact of the perceived stress or 
strain to an earlier time, and may "level out" the stressor impstct, 

*^Since one personality measure, "denial" (Crowne-*arldw Need for Social 
Approval Scale), measures tendency 'to det^ socially unacceptable states, 
tjie individual may well not deny having a stressful ^ob; "but deny, symptoms 
(such as depression and irritability) leading to an Tinders tat ed x^orrela- 
tion^etween stress and strain. \ 

'****Kahn, E., and Quimi, R., "Role Stress, A PrameWork for 'Analysis,^ in 
Alan McLeaii; (ed.). Mental Health and Vork Orgjanization , 1970, p,. 91. 
Often mentioned personality traits: agression; denial of stressors or 

- ^ ^ - (con.^*^ ) 



Some authors cite denial oX stressful reality* as" the crucial characteristic 
throu^ wMdi^ individual modulates his reactions to events in^s external 
reality (Ae^s, 1966y p. 49)r'o^hef8 cite denial of iocially unacceptahle be-t ' 
havior.** We foU,ow the direction of these findings tat develop an expanded in- ' 
terpretation of the perisonality characteristic in l^erms of a feeling of masterv* *?^- 



denial- of "bad self, and flexibility-rigidity and perceptual mastery. 
The most comprehensive U.S. .ttjdy of job dewmds and worker health 19 75 
(n = 2010 male employees), Caplan et al. (l975,^Pi 77), conclude: "Our " 
second hypothesis, that personality characteristics- influence strain, does - 
not find stronff support in the present ^in effects/ analysis of our 

n°?| °h^Pter °f the N.I.O.S.H. report on ."Personality and Emotional 
^°to^ (Problems in OccuT>ational Safetv and HeVlt.h. Report H.E.wC 75-124, 
.1975) takes the position that individual characteristics are the -^cause" 
of much industrial-illness, and then searches literature to identify these 
characteristics. No reliable indicators are found except that an indivi- 
dual exposed to stressful life "events is more "accident prone." 

Zoitf ^?^rv^°"^^^°^ I960, P. 205). Several ' ' 

aspects of behavior might be related to th'e. "denial" mechanism: actual 
feelings of anxiety or stress wotild be reduced throu^ "denial" (Punken- 
stein. King and Drolette, 1957); bu^t unconscious Wesolyed strain" mayX 
remain that causes the individual to be more susceptible to mental and 

^r?; T^" in Jun^Jus DCerchoff & BacO)1968) who were n^o-t 

often affected (fainting) by the contagion were high op^rsonility iZlZ 
^hev'Ld h °^ (mMPI, Cornell) measuring denial,^d Sfact latef denied 
they had been affected. Miller and Swanson distWsh "denial" from more 
n^;^°. ilv "^"to^tio^s of reality among the middle class that- are Unked 
with^middle class patterns of 6hnd. rearing and more aetivc social parti-' 
cipation. Denial is a'simplis^ic form of maximal -distortion that would- ^ 
not^^be acceptable 'for the greater socidl participation " ~ ' ' ^ 

which requires tinders tending the other pe3»^on»s point of view. "Turning 
against the self" is mentioned as a typical exampl'e of 4 more complex but,, . 
less distorting personality characteristic. ^ . . ' 

**Caplan e| in -their refcent study of U.S. worker health did not find "- .t/ 
significant first-order effects for flexibility (California Personality " ^ 
laventory p. 46), or a,.'>ard driving" .personality, although denial of ^ ^ '■ 
bad self was substantially (r = .20 to .30) correiate'd withlow mente? ' 
strain reports (p. 77). . ^hey suggest that a multidim^nsionlTanalysis " 
may yield an association. ^ Z ^y°->-» , 

crucial, deminsionstlia^ prevent 
.^ssivization" is "perception of control", even if actual control^ the' 
■the subject does not exist (Glass and Singer, 1972)(Klein, Pencil, M^se. and 
Sellgmnj in pre«-.). Of course, when it ir. tino to Ir-.i. reality onl^ tl,e 
control over tho^tuation kIu a "feeling of .ontro^ 'to be LilVned. 



■(Rotter^ 19660 : A high feeling of mae^ery'tS associated with a reduced 
♦p-ercep^ion, of stress.** At- the same time, k ver?^ flow percentiorf of mls-tery 

• can lead tq^he tendency to '^deny" the/prJbiem's ijnportance (costive - 
dissonance,; and devaluation of altema^tivis: . Dhibaut and Kelley, I959), 

^.and thus-, diminished stress at the self-rLport. level. Our hypothesized- 
"personality characteristic" for stress ^^ensitivity. is a perception of 
ISSiSSZ:. ^ a reduo<^ tendency, to •"deny'| probleaatic reaUty (a corre- 
lated bhar4cteristic).*» ''' ,\ . ' , 

^ • • ■ f - ' ' • - I" ■ V y - ^ 

, For empirical analysis, howeveri we must settle^o?; a much, broad- 
er measure ^f environmental - circumstanc^ that riay be relited to personal! 

\ , ■ . . . -j / • 

ity: al childhood ^«life experience" itridi|cator 0^ problematic events fac^d 



*hrou^ aiolefscerice "('a la-^olmes & Rahej,*** 



*Ottr empirical findings in Chapter 4 do .not show, however, that the' "f eel- 
. o^^^ea^ty of .^ob freedom accounts for the -difference in 'self-retort 
• . demands. Just the opposite correlation exists 

^^een job demands and job discretion in the full working population: 
high- demand reporta are associated with hi^ 09^ discretion. 

* A personality m^chanisp.pan nevertheless be operating independently 
'to influence how objective demands are perceived as "stress" (Buck, 1972) 
•"Workers who felt -that their jobs allowed -them ^0 be creative, andnise 
" ^'T reported feeling. l?ss job pressure^' p. 121; (also Copper 

jyid Mv^hall, 1.975).- ' \ ^"^^ 

' existerfoe of this brokd personality ehai^cteristic supported "by 

. the correlation between master?' and denial,- reported by Rotter (l966,- p ' 
.T5> that his -scale for maattny was negatively oon;elated to the scale' which 

,^!®/.^" ^^^^ ^ Si* (1975) to measure -denial ofNhe bad . 

jself" (Cr§wne-Marlow Scale, r = -.16 to -.41). . " / 

■ "^^^ • ■* • - i 

'***While tftere is evidence that such a measure is significantly .related to 
perception of. stres's and the tendency to "deny" problematic situations, it 
daej i3ot a^Qw differentiation of detailed personality characteristics. ' 
Miller and Swanson (196O) give tKe clue that the general personality char- 

ierdal may be associated with acoSulated stresses during ' 
childhood, Discussinftdenial.-oravoi^lance of, reality, they state: "The 
person ia. left wit^ no reoouijae . but a ^inal escape into fantafey...or after, 
•years of pain, ^iety, or hunger, he is likely to.emjaqy denial 

conflict ii> moTfi nature way'.." Ths'atfthors also pxe- 
4iot that <Aild rearing djivices in- the working oI^b such as the une of • 
h^rsh punl^ent would reinforce denial of nrobleiiatio realities. A trau- 
matl^.childhOQ^ may be Associated with reducp^" feelings of confidence ^ 
'about resolvlrfg present problems. ^ ; ' ".• 1 



Impact of Unresolved Strain on thi "Pera<6nalitv" ' ^ ' r ^ 

* ■ ^. , ► ' - r • 

We add one further .proposition to -the model at this 'poini^, which pre^ . 
diets the aggregate persohalfi^iEfflp&tvt of unresolved strain tha't accuHu^-' 
Utes over a^lohg period. There is^ literature sucgestin^- that a major /' ' 
chas.'.cteristic of . personality is the aggregat^level of unreScdved strain . 
faced by the: individual ov^r-his life spanrRTceJit studies of 'life stKw' 
and mental healths-Holmes & Rahe; 'Langer 'and Michaels, ,1965) have docu-' ^ 
mented the signific^ce of "accumula-ted ailxietyJ-^;o„-general health... 

. * * 

To 8Uimnarize,we suggest th^t, jcrb demands conditioned by individual per-. 

ceDtion produce "job stress" (not measured directly), and that "job stress" 

m conjunction ^th .job-prescribed freedom of action 'to cope with -the stress, 

if 

lead to meaatired result; "unresolved strain" (as well as "product:^ori,« 
which is not directl/ measured). After long^eriods of tiiffe accumulated strain 
s.«y :^ad to-incpe^ed lUlc of iltows ,^ a8;i?'m aa to ohanges in "pe"isonality^.." 

Diagram ii-J , | * , 

j^?eRj=QRviAj4cfe, product) 









— ^ 











• 






j Anxiety, 



*k large- body or literature, (Gunderson, E., "Rahe, R., 1974} Dohrenwend &* 
Dohrenwend, 1974) confirms the generalized impact of overall life stresses 
on disease, accidents' and mental health risk. One conclusion of this re- 
search is that life stresses are 'eenerajlizable enou^ to have a dditive and 
cumulative impadts on strain indigators (Michaels. & Langner, ' 
1965/; "In short t^ summed effect^ of these strelses together is 'seldom, 
greater (or'-BmaHert'^lihaif theia?- iridlvidual effects. This finding makes it 
oply logical to combine th& facifors into scorep in order to increase their 
predictive] power in relation to mentalhealth risk. Both childhood stress 
scores and adult stress scores were clBtructed. Impairment, risk was 
found to' be clearly related .to the nujBlr of stresses reported" (p. 269).* 
Two exceutionl^to Jhis linearity of - impact: the. death of a mother appears 
tp be more t^^tic among, working class children, and "i)arents» charactej; • 
rfega-6ively<*percei-ed'', generally has a larger impact than other childhood 
sources of stress. ' . • ' /* ' • 
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2A;2c. Indaclng ChamroaMn-A otiTlty Level or Copijig Intensity: 3)etailed DiacuBsion 



< 0 



Activity. Level. =• Job Demands ' Job Discration 



The hypothesis of the firet section is built on a model of problem- . 
solviYjg; difficult life -situations represent a ••burderl^ to' be overcome by 
the resources or ^range of' options under ^the individual's discretion. There 
j.s_anotherf ^mergin/ tendency in social-psycholo^cal literatu;r^ that / ."^ 
views 'some of life's taxing situations, as challengers and opportuni.ties for 
groyth rather than burdens. A c-lasefic statement "^of this pbsition can be 
found in Robert White's article, "The Con^t of Competence," (1959). .The 
T)sychological state of the indi^v^dual in such circums'tances is eiihanced 
rather 'than disrupted by increasing " '^demands.'^-** 



The fact that the "obligations" of life have been conceptualized ,in 

bot]h positive and negatiye terms is not a'-^contradiction 'for our scheme. 

. . , , * ^ • , ^ . . , 

We merely take ilK^ evidence that at least two separSible jnechanisms must 

bemused to describe "psyphological functioning" on th^ job.. One attempt 

to integrate these two eff ecta, has "been the .influential theory of Hans- - 

> ^ > / 

Selye (1950» According to his conception, too much stress 'is "bad" for 

^.the organismr too little stress also leads. to native consequences./ 



: -^-^ere is a substantial. literature on cljildg;>en's play silggestdng MBotiva- 
tion to increase^ the "^tressfulness'"^ of play > up to certain point: Gil- 
- ^ more -{19 "Play a Speci^^l Behavioj^ observes that jChildren'most often"^.^ 
select "an^iisty-relevant" toys (d.e.^oys relating to a hlspit^l Vor chil-^^l^ 
\ dren wfe6 b^ve juet had a tonsilectomy) .vs. I'an^^iety-irrelevant" toys. How- 
ever, when adflirtional* stress in the form of ^udil^ory fear" is introduced, • 
<^ children tljdn avp4^<i. the anxiety-relevant toys^ - 



The' sign of .the Jobf demands terps and the sign of the association are 
•^noVreaa;iy specified completelv,\by our an2llysis« ' ^ • . i/ 



^.ERIC 



^1? 
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He concludes thpt there is an inverted »TP; shapel curre of optimal §^f€o- 

tive perfSnnance for the orlf^sm.^ The highest level of huina&?peffp'tinance 

.ocgwrs kVa.iniddle level of stress." Thus stress, fa ^ioth positJ.vely 4nd ' ' 

V '-A,-~' . ^ ^ / , 

negatively related ' to s train--d"ependingj2fc \hr-lev6l of stress . "* 



There may he Several idethods f^. inco^uiratipg the phenomena' above ' 
at the. detailed empirical level." .Our strategy is more elsl^orate {ban the. , 
Qptiml- peak" formulation of Selye. instead of concentrating on "stress"" 
'alone, we have identified two ^environnentak^determinahta of strain-demands 
and discretion. In our model it is the" differing combination of these 
elements that leads to the observed duality in the effect of stress. " 

pur second combination of :the job content parameters ^ the 

"activity l%vel" or level of "coping intensity-," d^s the total of the 
levels of- Job demands and job di^retion. ' Both the ".bblig^ions^ and 
"range of discretion" of a social iole contribute to the individual's po-" 
•tential for Active experience and self-growth—whioh are the focus of the 
competence^mStivation -literature. Active experience** Xb defined in- our 
'model a6 experience which requires both individual psychological (or physi- 
cal)eQergy expendit ure, "and the exercise of decision making capabilitV 

*The Approaches are ptobably not mutually exclusive. Ve agree that too V 
muqh stress is "l)ad,"' Our- theory focuses, however, on the range of acti- 
vity .below this poin-Tof deterioration. 

, ■ . ■ ' \ ■ ' 

V**In social role terminology the active-passive dim^sion is a measure of 
role performance <at. least the intended -consequences). If I^i^ role per- 
foCTance represents the high to^e exB&ctations and hig^i role resources" 
category, then low role peBform^ifce-^ould *be defined as- the opposite end • * 
of -the diagonal! low role expectation and low role resources, or freedom 
of action. We argjie' later -that this diagonal axis of - ' role per- ^ 
formance level is the central dimension of social status rankings, (siau ' 

.and Duncan, The Americ an Occuuational Structure, "pp. 1:17, 118}. The au- • 
thors discuss the fact, that performance of the occupational role confers 
occupational status which in %cx} confers social; status.'. We_5jji£gea±Lln^ - — 
Chapter 5 that the hig^inst levels of r'ole perf ormanre-rTsr-s^Tcrar " ' - 

.status)are associated with the hi^^t levels of ^status In'the ffociety. 



If a new "choice" is made lesaing to a more effective strategjr^or ' ' 
achieving goals in the^ftiture, that ifev "learned" pattern will be incor- 
torated iiffco -flie individual's repertoiiJ.of coping strateg^s. 'His poten- 
1 tiki activity level in the future will b^raised because Be has a greater 
of soluti^ans to environmental situations: he can risk more, and at- 
tain ^re. On the Ither hand," if ^ lie individual la constStiy confronted^ 
with^ituations in/ which hr may not employ his ^existing capacities, even 
those may "atrophA" 




The interaction Qf Job Demands and Job Discretion ' 

Our second major proposition is tjiat new patterns of adti 
more effectively learned if they coind as a result of serious and"i5^rtant 
(stressful) challenge\ The- indivi^fual repetoire of activity will either. [ 
■' increase or decrease depending on whether the situation encourages more or 
less decision making activity by the individual. An alternate formulation 
(in whioh-s4:^-ess-^d'discre1:ion*are additive instead of multiplicative),^ is 
that the ii?diw.dual's activity level will 'increase when both situation de- 
mands, and disc3*etion remain high (active,' socializationfT-and-v^Tl drop-when-r 



. * "??^. Z^^^^'^^^^o" dimertsion>n this mechanism may di|fer somewhat from the / 
^ dirtension used in the unresolved strain discussion abovei The individual/ 
- must be given the opportunity to exercise choice in acc9mblishment of the 

work task; freedom for social interaction or ccjping Rituals may not suffice 
' nrecRanic, 1962, in Levine & Scotbh) . However, the impact of 'the "dis- 
cretion" or freedom of action is suggested by Brim (1966) who notes that 
the, crucial int,ervening variable in the effectiveness of behavior change 
in socialization institutions- is the-amount of free social interaction, 
time with peers. " . V ' ■ -j' 



both situation demand and discretion remain low (passive socialization) . 

In general the empi^ricai evidence to support th^ exisj;ence of p^rocesses* 

> 

* which socialize active and passive behavior is . still thin (bat Grltlker 

'-and Speigel;-194S:) . However, the growing "learned helplessness^" literature/^ 

provides several very important insights, Seligman (1975) discovered that dogs 

after receiving a few trials of inescapable shdck, began to accept shock- ' ' 

passivelo^^without attempting||p escape. This •'reduced level of active re- 

sponse, in addition was' relatively permanent. It was unlearned only with 

difficulty, and only Animals who had 'learned' the escape procedures ijefore' 

the inescapable shock were reliably immune to the "passivization" . Human 

subjects (Glass and Singer; 1972J Hiroto, 1974) who were confronted with 

■» - 
repeated- demanding situations in which they could exercise no control 

over the outcome of a stressful situation, stopped tackling the problem with 
60% reporting as their reasons "since we haye nb control. . .why try," 
(Thorton and -Jacobs / 1971). • i 

Weiss (1975) demonstrate's, and Seligman 1975 concurs (1975) that both 
a stress inducing situation and phanges in individual discretion are nec- 
essary to affect the *l^vel of behWior. There- is also evidence that "active"/ 
in addition to passive, changes car^v be -induced in stressful situations. 

(Cooper and Marshall, 1975) (Mari;is.; 1975; p\ 111) . tn this case the indi-. " 

\ . * \ 

yidual experienced an increased range^ \of responsibility for exercise .of choice* 



* ^he importance of learning to exercii^e "choice" in a responsible manner 
is also discussed in the case of childhobd socialization settings by_Piaget 
(The Moral Development of th6 Child, l^h . According to Avedon and Sutton 
Smith (1971), "games" function as a sociayizing experience du^-ing adoles- 
cence. They are exercises in "T|y.untary icontrol system," in which tke im- 
plications of exercising choice^ unfamiliar (stressful) situations may 
be experienced. 



Toaether, these 'finding3^ suggest a multiplicative model ;where situation^in- 
ducfed stress is positive (pr zero) and relative level of control^a\£eif the 
situation . determines the sign of the behaviox'^change* However, several 
questions remain unresolved: / ^ • 



Jpb demands x* - Job Discretion = - Activity Level ( + ?) 

One question is whether <^ehavior .patterns change only by 
quantum jumps in highly stressful situations, or whether ther6 is"^ long 

« 

term adaptation to situations of low stress as well. A situation which 

is salient because it emphasizes how little one is ^required to^d^ in « 

relation to normal behavior can generate a sort of "negative^"^ stress. 

F^ankenhaeser, Nordheden, & Myrsten (1971) h^ve -shown .th^Jt sfcress^ke 

reactions' Cadrfeiraiine secretion) pccur^ when individuals aire confronted 

with too little as well as too 'many situation demands • In one experi- 
» • ' ** » 

ment reporti'ed in Seligman (1975) 'pidgeons whoj/ere given food regard-" 

less.ot their actions, and vho were also constrained in their response 

alternatives, Learned passive behavior. llius the rapid 'behavior 

change that is the focus of the "leaned helplessness" -experiments 

may be expedited by the high level of stress, but smaller difference 

in der^and (repretently both positive and negative changes in environment 

"stressvj might *also lead to behavior changes. ^r- 

* The ^indifig also hints that the strain and .activity level mechanism are ' 
independent since "active" adjustmefit may also be associated with* situations 
of strain". , > , 

*" This case is unfortunately referred to as the "welfare-state pidgeon" 
"case (and* learned razyness'). These suggestive labels led to political extra- 
polations undesiraliy profit from "welfare" system too benevalent for- their 
own good, Aii^^qually consistent alternates-political Interpretation 
is that 5id^§ons are une mployed because of societal .nis-iagenent and "eons't'-ai 
benavior "is merely a manner for keeping picfgeons": who would otherwise ' 
€hrive on the op^rtunity for selfr^directed action toward meaningful goals, 
<piiet. in this unfortunate state of affairs. 

< ' 

*** Seligman (1975) observes th"at"unless a young, person confronts anxiety, 
boredom, pain and trouble and masters them by actions he will de 
an impoverished sense of his o^n competency." 
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Chan/9es in Activity Level and '?PersonalitV\ ' * ' ^ 

(llie Job, Socialization. Mechanrsm) 

AiixSety Leval or Life History of Stressful Events * ' . 

^ The individual's total level of "ur*res9lyed- strain" (or anxiety leve.l) 

^ ^ " c ' ' 

appears to have an effect on his ability^ ±o, master new situations (M. 

Lader, in Le^i, 1971). Miller and Swaris6n'(l96o) hypothesize that indivi-^ 

diials with stressful life history avoid perception* of cxzrrent problems, 

diminishinr the level of active engagement in the environment. However, 

quite a different tyt^e of persoriality characteristic is cited as conducive 

to- "passive"' behavior changb^ in the learned helplessness literature: , 

Rotter's "feartemal" type who attributes control to, factors outside his 

influence~fate (Hiroto, 1^74). 



< 



- Impact on Fature^^ersonality" ^. 

One important finding of the learned helplessness literature is that 

• / 

\ 

T>rior lea±ning of an active response can inhibit the induction of passive 
beh=^vior that would otherwise occur when the uncontrollable stressor con- 
front the subject. Once "learned," tli,e passive response pattern is very * 
hard to eradicajte^ only total retrajLning by an outside agent restores - 
activity .(Seligman, 1975)# We might hypothesize- that the cumulative result 
of situations in which the activity level changes is^a change in the indi- 
vidual's basic personality. A reduced overall^ "feeling of masteiy" may 
lead to fewer problems confronted and=^fewer solution patterns available. 



•^^"Avoidance" ma^^not be the best de^scription. Kahn, Wolfe, et al . (I964, 
p. 251) show that sensitivity' ^o ^le conflict on the 30b is hi^^r for • 
workers with a hi^ level of "neurotic vanxieV (a factor with which un- 
happy childhood is correlated .55). ^ \ • j 



The processes ,which mi^t accompany such an "in^ffecfive" style of coping- 
TJehavior are discussed by fbhn (-1972), 3)ohrenwend (1961),* Miller. and . 
Swanson (l^60),** anchSeligman* (1975)#^^^^ ' , 

Diagram 2-2 - ^ 

^CcOMT«>W OVER. SiJUICPCh) 




*Dohrenvend (196I) ^ , ' hypothesized that environmental- etre.ssoi^ 
through the mediating effect of environmental freed^oto, produce a combina- . 
tion of inner and outer master?/ called "constraint" by Dohrenwend* (This 
is just the personality characteristic that we hypothesized. above as the 
, mediator 'between job demands and personal strain effects*) 

•^Miller and Swanson discuss acti_ye-passive behavior. One veiy si^ifl^ 
cant observation is Ahat "men rewarded for passive reactions and punished 
for attempts to take the initiative and express ^nger directly show a cmch 
/greater propensity toward loss of control beoaus.e they hai&e fewer realist- ^ 
ic methods for resolving' conflicts over ^wil^j^f^m^ active behavior) ♦" 
Men reareS* in a "masculine" pattern, by cont-^§t, were able to master " ^ 
S^e^er self-control under stress ^Jecause they presumably suffer relative- 
ly fewer such adtivity-passiji-^^ conflicts..- 

^^-^^-^ere. a^e indications of significant aspects of personality associated 
with stress management, that cannot be explained by simple ratings of 
cumulative stress 'alone. Michaels and Linger observed that low SES re- • 
spond^nts had a si^ficjantly greater mental health risk' even when the ' 
mimber of lifr stresses was held constant. I^-additional factor m£y be 
the "coping effectiveness level" of the individual. Kohn (1969) suggests 
that the cause of class differences in coping style are probably rooted in 
occupationally functional value systems in th^* lower class. -that, for sur- ' 
vival, emphasize rigidity €md 'passive obedience-ins^t^ad of fle^^ble-, act- 
ive 69ping. ^ • ' 



I 



f^Por t broad discussion of ; situational de-terminfints of passive behavior 
see Seligman, Efelplesgness: Bapression. Development and De^th ^(l9Tq^/ ^ . 
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2A-2rf, Gomblnliig the Two Modeir "" ^ '' ^ - . 

,The equations for tmresolved strain and activity level, up to this 
point^eparately discussed, mi^t have the inteinrelationship depicted ^ 
"below. The personality components which mediate ^ach pTOcess of psycho*- ^ 
logical functioning are .theaiselves outcomes 'of the mechanisms of the c-ociel* 



Ourrpur LSVPU 




OP 

ACTU^U CONTROU 



Although, the model aboVe appears coinplex, it reduces to a' sitoiple dia- 
gramabelow^ If fHe^^strain mecfianism? represents the -differeijcXof job 



/ 



^ ' \ ^ / - 

*We are not abl^ -t^o hypothesize reliably (nor test) which of the twaiper- ^ 
sonality chayacteristics^hould be associated yith the "unresolved strain" 
and which with the "activity level" equations. * However, if waJt^eV v 
Rotter ^s piece of evidence (below) that "mastery and denial "^^!re&cto * 
to each other and weakly* correlated to anxiety levelf-we can imagine a com- 
bined model* If •'perception of m&stery^is the personality characteristic 
which deterMnes how much strain will result from a given level of envir- 
onmental demands; and "anxiety level" is the personality charaiteristic 
which determines whether environmental freedom will result in expanded 
personal master:^, we then have the above com'bined model of psychologi- 
cal 1\mctioning. Rotter (1966, p. 13) obsejcver? that his I-E scale (inter- 
nal njas'teiy) is correlated to the Crowne-Marlow scale (r = «.l6 to 41^7'^''' 
vhich can be used to measure denia l (C apla% j573)/,^t the " correlation to 
the manifest anxiety scale which a5peaxs'"to'i5e important in the learning 
ability.. or activity level change equation "^is decidedly less (r « .00 and, 24); 
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demands and job discretion, the. "coping intensity or activity level meoh- 



toiem" represehts tbeir sum, then^fh relationsj^ps become the diagonal 
astes of a two dimensional arrayijifl job content tjrpes. To test for work * 
environment i^acts then va merely assoj^iate each c^ll in the array with^a 
frequency level for the dependent variable — in effect a three dimensional 
crosstabulation. Then the effects of "personality" will be Assessed ^ ^ 
examining this crosstabulation for each different type of childhood ex-- 



perience, family background, and education^* 



Diagram 2-^ 



Job Demands 

low hi^ 



Job Discretion 
low 

• " ' high 



Passive 
Job V 

^ 


Heavy 
/Job 
^ 


Leisiarely 
Job 


" Active 
Job 



"Unresolved 
Strain" 



nL" Activity 
Level" 



2 = f (x,y) 

Lesiure Activity, Mental Strain = f (Job Demands, Job Discretion) 



*7or our e^iricfl analysis we must settle for one "personality" measure: 
StjrescATul life events during childhood (or family background, education.)* 
In spite of the distinctions we proposed above there is* othe r ey|de3Ctcg , 
that' the perception of mastery and jthe level of , residual ''stress /' ^ 

r^re associated. Miller and Swanson (l96o) f:ive the clue that the perw 
sonaXity characteristic of Denial (also mastery?.) may be associated with 
accumulated stresses during childhood* Biscussinr denial, or avoidance of 
■*Tealit:r,-^they states -^Thg' person^ is left with no recpurse but a final es-^ 
cape into fantasy... or after years qt pain, aitriety, or hjinger, he is 
likely to employ denial /where others resolve conflict in more mature 
ways." The aujfhors alarb nredict that child rearin^r devices in the working 
class such as the U8ey4>f harsh p^ishment would reinforce denial of prob- 
lematic realities; 



Such a simplified diagram raises the problem of imprecis,^lf at 
several points* The true mechanisms of "socio-psychological functioiiing" 
^may depart from these conyenient diagonals* *The "ooping level" Beohani^m 
may be^ based on the absolute value of job demands^ or the relationship may 
)>e multiplicative* In the firdt case we would e^eot differences in acti- 
vity level to vary with job discretion only in the case , of hi^ job de- 
v*,v°^^^'' second, case might imply a convoluted "saddle surf ace", of acti- 

vity level changes* ,The 5-cell tables (p* 179) allow, control for the ef- 
fects of changing job demands at several levels of job discretion, and ^ 
vice ver^a* Simple interaction effects should be distlnguishable^rom 
V purely additive relationahipa* 

The "unresolved strain" and "activit?^ lev&l" dimensions in the dia- 
gram are thus mathematically independen: and complementarv transformations 
•of job demands and job discretion* The impTication of this inde^hdence 
of the '^activity level" measure is thai/ no*" unresolved strain** is presumed^ 
to occur (D^ = °2 ^1 °2 " with the changing levels of job demands* 
^5^t is, it 'is the demands of woric can be jaccomplished by the discre- ] 

tionary optioi^Wailable to the woricet*, increasing the total level 
of activity j|^represent an independent and normative ly "beneficial" im-^ 
-pact of the social role of work Xwp to a limit)/ The complementary impji^ 
cation -for "unresolved %t^in" is that no ehange in activity level neces- 
sarily comes merely because of hi^ "strain," or eC^normally low strain* 

• . ■ ■ ■ - : . 

Other literature is not in complete agreement with ""indeperidence": 
both Seli^man (l975) and Guttentag (l975) argue that depression (a symptom 
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^This position is similar to a concept developed by M* C6ikszentmahaly 
(1975 Jourrl^Ll of Human* Psych*), in which optimal functioning (and the 
,pleasuranje state of "flow") occur when the skill possessed by the indivi- 
, duaJU just- matches the demands of tKe situation* Hall and Lindzey (1957, 
p* 225) note, "Someone may undertake a task, knowing full well that he 
will have -to endure increasing tenision, but at the same tire he^tici- 
pates that the end result will be more perfect balance of forces*" 
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of mental s-train in oxzr model) apd the loss of ability to ;act, on^one'^ own 



inftiative are linked: passivity lea'^s to 'deporession^ Our hypothesis, ' 
- \^ * * ^ / 

however, is that the^ incidence of passive behavipr may ,be independent of 

ttental strain becaulse passive behavior is mosi '^addptively"*. induced in 

situations of low demands for action. Iri, support oi our. position- we note^ 

that the leisure activity indicators and ,the Cental strain symptoms are 

almost totally uncorrelated (see Chapter 4)» However, we do not perform 

further analysis in this disser4;ation of .possibly functional linkages be- 

twV^ leisure a^^ntal health. For ex^le: leisure activity mi^t 

represent* an indirect copiiiS^ process for strains from 'the work day. Such 

an analysis would be a natural next step of research. 



r 



'*The specific long t0rra("adaptive" implication of even the hi^ly stress- 
ful " inescaDable shock"*!^ fatalistic pe3rspective( which devaltmtes the 
si^ficanoe of and thus the. "pressing** quality of future demandin/r situa- 
tions\rt i& i.e. a 'pfvssive adjustment' 'to a low activity environment. 
The learned helplessness situj^tions certainly qualify as '^straining*' 
(hi^ stress-lovi discretion) and yet the primary finding, of the ^learned . 
helplessness » literature is that permanent changes ^n activity level occxir 
instead of only transitory states ( "mental strain '^-?^, * 



7?, 



2A-2e* Issues of Time that Affect the MdQel> of "Socio^Fsychological" 
; 'Functioning ..^ . - ^ 

The data -available in the Swedish Standard of Livinj? Study presents a 1 



static T>icture of wox> and leisure behavior in* 1968. The lack of time 
series data (although 1974 longitudinal data is now available) presents 
several types of problems for^ the model of "socio-psycholopical function- 
ing-." In the first inst-^nce tiie very distinction between "coWensation"^ 
activity and "carry-^bver" activity may refjlr^ct^a dif/^erence in the time 
• frame of reference in which the 'response to working conditi<ms is pre- 



li/fe cy 



ycle time 



sumed -to t^e T>lace. The second pr<^lem refers to the 
period in which "socialization" *02J pe2?sonality formation occurs. If t^^is 
process is complete before the individual begins his' work, c&reer, -then the 
work-leisure associations may represent the artifact of preexisting per- 
_ sonality orientations. Thirdly: there are social processes at the lev^ 
of the, community which might favor choice of some leisure activities as 
cultural traditions. The- stren£i;h of such "an-feropological" explanation^ 
V 1;,": w^wiid^rest on the lenrth of time it takes for the .community to develop a . 
new set of traditions (to accommodate ocp^ationyal system* changes )• '* 



Equilibrium and Compensation vs. Adaptation and Carry-over 

OvvosiMe mechanisms of "psychological fxuictioning'* underlie the com- 
pensation and carry-over models. The compensation theory implies an equi- 
librium hodel: the organism has a ff^ed cat>acity for tensions: * those not 
released at worklh^t l?e released during- li'isure.* The time dynamic tmay ' 



^Donald McKinle^^ (4964) argu§8 that men-at- lower socioeconomic levels 

.(cont»(J.) 
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he- short y^'^'dar'^^-^an* A constant reservoir of ""behavioral potential" 
distributes, activity" around 'the cldck— -what does not octu^r at workX/ill 



occur in the 



"V;^ A" longer tijfig dyna^C ,and , th* jgxact opposite "behavior are implied by* 
the carry-over theory; which i:e5resenti a pi^ocess of "joh sb<fiali2ation/' 



j*worker tfeprnved of a certain •tjrp^ of activity durinf^'the day will -en^g^ 
*in >less of" it/*^t more^of it, dvxin^ the evening. 'An implicit^ assumption 
for 'operation of t^e caxrry-o'ver hypothf,sisy$.s that'tha job retains its de- 
^ prived character ov^r a long period of time, t)ne* would, not ejqJfect the, 
w^ker to acquiesce" to ^ grey future -o"^ passive withdrawal ^ier jjist one 
d^- chained' to.thqgpunch pres^s^ *The first, day a-fc the press, % fact, the 
worker mifht revolt; ^t.i^^^ly after years of restriction that he "^dajvts" 
to the low level of j^ersonal discretion at. work by a general reduction in 



displayed decision ma^ing^ 



• The ''ijnpo^tant- question becomes how long must "non-equilibrium" voj^ v 

environjiientwl3onditions be endured Ibefore a change occui^s. in the' level of - 
^ ,e|fclibr|:um itself^ The "physiological deficit" 'explansi^tic^^ of the "learned 
y ''hel]f)lessness" findings (see p^ 56 ) argued that short term 'chemical chan-^es 
tnot necessarily comjiensEtin^s:, however) were mist^en for long term adax)- 
tatipns^ ^^ithout longitudinal data it ie^hird to observe short-term com- 
pensatioifr that mi/jht in fact be occurring. Thus c?:oss-sectional data,' 
reflecting relatively permanent rircumatandfes of the individual, mav'be 
M^^ed toward the' detection 6f "carry-over" effects* It should , also be 



"compensate:"' ihey are oppressed by job frustx&-W<yri^n3^ mani£est them- 
selves in direct^ emres^ion 3f hostility on the*/ob-and with efforts to * • 
com^ienfeate T^y rwa^c^jj^rom non-occuprflional act^ti^s (see Chapter 4)* 
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noted that -"comp^sation" 4nd "oaarry^over^ ^riged not 'exclusive . ^Both, 
short-. terra ^coiB^^ (work in day,: sleep at night) and long^ term 

adj^istments to environmental conditio/n'S' may occur rSimultaneously (Paunce 



and l)ubin, 19^5)^^ 
* * * * 



' ^hildhood S64?ialj!?ation vs^ Job Socialization 



1 



The most comQti l^oth6sis about the relationship between an fndivi- 
-dnal, his^ job and his leisure is probably thaV the individual chooses a 
job which matches his (fully formed) personfib.ity; and siraultaneousijQ^ y 

^adopts a leisure life style, consistent with t^iese. Here', the question 'is 
Whether early e'xperience (or even more antecedent, ^biological heredity) is 
■so significant that immitable patterns ^re established during- childhood, . 
or whether the effects, of the environment are cumulative-. and Include aduH 

^ experience as well^ 'Most developmental psychologists, .even when 'dealing - 



Vitji adi^lt maturation^,proc0ss, take' the fo 



cliijion?^ can^b/ drawn abou'^^j^relative ma^tudes of childhood ve* 
's6pializatp.on effects^ becajise no broad -longitudinal studies seem to have 

been undertake (Neugartin, 196-3; Brim an(^ \?hjg«ler, 1^6),* However, ; . 

, c • ' - ' . *' - 
Langner and ^chaels (l 9630 4" a study of environmental correlates t6 

mental health problems *and behpvior- styles, find that the significance oT^ 
• . » ' j» * 

tva:rticular 'llife' problems" -during childhood generally has no greater iro- 
pact .than such situations during adulthood. Overall mental health risk Is 
a linear and Ncumulative function of stressful ^lif]& events regaij^less of. 
when»experience,d ( for exceptions see footnote p» 66 )# i ' 



spe^ive^ No dlear con- 



adult 



.-J 



, *There ao^seyeral studies #f>hanges iri behavd-or for specific occuBational 
firoupr,T3Ti7»i as policemen and-soldiers (Hadarj^l^/Sj-'fetouffer, 1947). 
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' A thoroughly develo-oed (but not teated) conceptual model of the p:ro*- 
cess j?f adult Socialization on the job is presented by Scbein (1971 )^ He • 
proposes that socialization of the individual by the job is stronger toward 
the iJeginning of the career^* "Innovation*" where the individual Eo'difies 

/ ■ • ' ■ - ' ' ' " 

hiB *wo3^-envii^runeDfL^to'^cofiforjii''-*o his ovm orientations;-^ is stronger ^ 
toward the end of the career* ^For the most part, Schein suggests,* job so- 
cialization does not change the fvuidimental aspects of the indi:?idual ' 
,(non-"labile" characteristics) unless the, iridiv^idiial is cons^^^t^^ined to , . 
staj on the job under .coercive persuasion (such as Economic responsibility 
or adversity?). . " - ^ 

Blau et al# (t95§)f in "Occupational Choice^ a Conceptual Framework," ? 
underscore the fact tTiat "occupational ch«>ice is a .develor^mental process 
that extend^^ver many^ years, and the* scncial environment may liSiit the i^-^ 
dividual*s freadom choicS atr two different times, * On Ah'e one hand it ' 

^nf I »ences the personal! t:," development of the choosers jKohn, 19^93 f on , the 

^ ' • . , ' ^ ^ , * 

other (fefilfl^* The' social economic conditions in which job selection 

\ * ^ » ^ ^. '' 

ta3ces pj.ace.", ^lau's discussiort highli^ts on^ difficulty of assessing * 

=the r,elat£ye magnit^del.^ of adult vs.* childhoqd socialization: "ariticipa- 

*tory socialization."^ -^AiL educa-W^^ curriculum, for example, ma^' be 

chosen with the clear uijo^afe^fandiog that the propess will be '"socializa- 

tion" for a future occ^xpation. Tliis^raises the qi egtion of whether / 

■ —r^ ■ •■■:•■."/. 

•*One stud^' (Hall, 4967) fox^d tTiat the "first Veetr in the organization" 
was theijUgcial period i'or deciding how well a management .trainee would 
fi*- info ^he'-^gani^ation« o^er the ^lon^ run. 

^^Thexe is a ran^e of literature discussinr this' "opposing. perspective" 
that* individuals select tfleir jobs as one' stage in't^e gradual unfolding . 
of their (pre-ordained)* personality. . For a discussion of pos^sible Experi- 
mental d[eslgn3 jot this ;type see Raynor i|i Atkinson and Raynor (197?) * 



occupational socialization should include occupationally relevan^t eduea- /• 
* « * ' 

tional .expetiepoe. In the analysis in Chapters 4 and 5 a "conservative" ' 



choice is made: .education is presumed to be a corapdngnt o f individu al 



bacl^ground, instead of an embryonic element of occupational experience. 
The beginning of the occupational, career "occurs when, the resi^ondent re--, 
cords his f^st year-of ^e-xperience on the Hbdr m^ket.-^ , JL-- 



^ Very Long Term Sffe^cts^The AnthrqTX?lQglcal 'j^erspective ^ ^ 

-Our hypotfiesis above implies 'that the relationship between Vork and . 
leisure somehow be predicted by immediate^ d:/namics of the "stress man- . 

agemervt**J One of the most common alternative, explanations is the ^anthro- 

^ . ^ - • ^'-^ ' * -\^^'. 

pological. perspective."^ It ;fcfould suggest that leisure activities repre-. 

"^eirt 'traditions of c'ulture that^ have dewTrdpsS'^Mibne^ M 
^oups over generations.** An an,thS6i$ological theory -woild: Bugges4-^that 
present dynamic hypothesis could easily fail to explain observed behavior* 

'"The leisure beha-^i^; while^lt may have been- a meaningful and optimal so- 
lutior to aiSlous^as^^t^^ feeling at one point, may survive now oniy 

throuiTh the strength* of imitation, socialization, and the learning process, 
which are imposed throu^^e communTT^^:id ext^^rided family. Changes in 




*Not unambign<5us, unfortunatfily. V/e do know whether the individual is f 
r^ef erring to a full time or part time work (or a weighted average). " 

'**lockwood, David, "Sources of Variation in Working Class Images of Soci- 
ety," Sociological Review , 1966, il/^, t>. 250* Lockwood specif^Lca^ly 
identifies 'ship-building as an industry where "highly developed fdvm^ of 
proletarian traditionalism" mi^t be found, th^industr;/ 9oncentrated ^ 
workers in isolated and one-clasa communities with' low rates of geographi-^^ 
cal atnd social mobility.* Example — Tyneside, England. For an ejcceXlent 
descripti'on of this local cultural link 1)etweep work and leisure, see ' • x 
:^own, R.,.Brannen, Cousins, Saml)hier^ ; "Leisure, in V/ork, The «Occupa-i 
tional Culture' of Shipbuilding Workers,'! 1974. ^ ^ " - 



the d^jTiamic pressures faced by individuals will only Rave effect over' long 
periods of time,-^ as his habits change and as other mentbers of '^the society 
valida-^e a hew activity* 

The long period of culturalvadaptation of the anthropological per- 
' srrective introduces a new set' of ipkigmgjbers to the procesa. ' The endurinp 
cultural patterns must model or adapt to some special features of the 
natural, or social environment. Thus^ particular local customs , ' and^ttieir 
environmental determinants in a part^icular town, are obviously important 

■ If . ' • . ■ . ■ . 

considerations for this research. Since our survey data with a random 
sample does not allow this kind of 'hypotliesis to be tested, we rauit be ' 
prepared to concede that a significant portion of •[;h^ variance will be 
xinex^lained in our model due. to the omissio^ of ^cologicaL"/"anthropo- 
lorical^* data.- 



question of how lohg it 'takes before 'a pattern changes is the central 
element of the culture of poverty debate. -One (^oup of scholars (inclM- 
ing Oscar Levis, 1965) has maintained, that such habits are learned by the 
child of a particiilax, class throu^ the process of his Socialization and 

^ remain Intact, resistant to new life circumsteinces, throu^ his life. As 
an adxat the individual will pass on the culture of poverty to his child- 

^ren. 'Ant>tber group of scholat^* (including Lee^ Rainwater, ^1^97!;.^^ Melvin 
Kohnj * suggests that it is thp daily problems' faced by members 6f the 
lower class .that form their behavior, an^ if, these lif^ situations w&re 
changed, to a signifid&nt degree, the- patterns' of lower class behavior 
wo^d change in a short period *of time.. 



2A-5 Measuring Job Content in the Literature « 



,Up to this pdint we have dealt with job content concepts at /a veiy ' 

^ . / 
theoretical level go. that we could make use of literatures abouA"sociSi- 

ization of roles" 'and survey a broad ran^S of social psychological findings 

to constrict a modej valid for adult working life, ,Our next step is to 

operati^ali^^the concepts of job demands and ^jotj discretion to provide'^a 

background for development of job con'f errt dimensions from the ow^dish data 

' ^ - in Chai>ter 2B. ' - ' " - ^ ^^^ —-^ ^ 

a* J<A> Demand Measxires Found in the Literature 

^^^^^^^^^^ $■ 

While th| concept of" job demands can be clearly related to broad 

, theoretical concepts in social role theory (role ^obligations'^ Linton, 

1936, or rol^expect^tions^ Parsons* 1951 )i these do not provide a suffi- 

y cien'tly detai.led analysis. At a more empirical level Gross ' attempt^Cin 

. .Levine and Scotch, 19Z0) ^;o sumraarize studies of job demands into three ' 

broad categories: l)*ta8k stress, ,2) 'organizatioual structural stress, 

and 3) siiress of> occupational careers (in^cluding^ job loss). This initial 

^ triphPtODQT must be substantially expanded to include eireas discussed in. 

other'-j6b^demaH§^reBek?<ih: *^ ^ r - ; . . . , , Z^ . A . , , ^ ^ 



1 ) % Physical demantjs of work ar^ surveye^l in** the Swedish data (alon,T with 

^psychological" job demands). It is surprising that most U.S. studies of 

% • • • ' * 

job content do not include a more thorou^ review pf physical job .demands. 
Thtee sub-dimensions of physical demands ml^t be identified dealing with:' 
physical exertion, physical discomfort, arid physical hazards. . 

2) Task stress is separated intp a component relating to proficiency in 

• the application of skills (Buc]^, 1972) and another component dealitig with 
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time pressures on the job (Capian et aj., 1972). TLre"^ presmrpe stress has 
. been studied in connection with piece-rate work systemg _( Johansson a^id , ' 
L^iclstrom, 197j5) (Blau, 1^64). ' . " ^ 



5) Organisation structural stress is generally conceptualized as the 
interpersonal process-level contribution to job demands. This entire 
category is-^nerally omitted in our analysis since we do not have infor- 
mation that^aHows us to' discriminate whet-her the taslf'^itself " or thfe " 
social situation is perbeivfed as the .source of stre'ss. Buck ( 1,972) ob- 
serves that the task is most often listed as the so irce of pressure even 
when alternative so'urces such as coworkers or supervisors are questionnaire 
"alternatives,* ■ ^ " " ,* . 

Quite* apart from whether the task or the sur^ervision is perceived as 

the--3ource^-ja: gepr£a; jpb demtods;^ there are" a number of specific social _ 

structural situations that serve in themselves as tension generators. 

Th§fre is a substantial literature on such social structural considerations" • 

y^iich includes: inconsistent definitions^ of the ^b (role ambiguity, 

Kalnn, Wolfe, et al., 1964); group norms of output and, perf orm&ce (Hoipans, 

1"951; 31au, 1964); and the work group as reso;irces for managing tensions 
/ r- . , ■ 

(Seashore, 1 954 r Buck, 1972; but— Klein, .1971; Pinneau, 1975). 

, . ' . ■ ' W 

4) Stress of^the occupational career 'can come from sources relatetf^to 

eitFier immediate job security or to concern ^boui the career (Jproytunities. 



7^- * ■ 

Sources .of Job Pressiure (Buck, 1972) - , .' • 

mnagers Workers ^ \ 

A, - Job demands ,57 ^^-j . 

B, Supervisor demands ;28 ,27 
>0, Company oolicy demands' ,26 .. ' ,20 
♦D. Own employees demands * ' ,24 * » _ 

E, Family demands - ,21 • ,17 ' ~ 

f: Pellov employee demaiTds .T6 . ~ .15 

Even the family can be^perceived as a source 'of 'job T?rgssure / '"'In a subse- 
quent analysis,, howpve?:, Btick/shows that, at least for workers- the fanily t. 
serves as a resource for man^feing job^reiated pressures (p, 7), • 



Cobb (1975) liiscussed .physiolo/^icaL evidence of stress in connection with 
job abolition.,, Quinn (1972) assesses stress a^o€iated vilh "dead end" 

_ jobs ox CtLTe^TB^ * ^ ^ • ' ' ' 



ftroblems S^dLsting Literature 



In most of the comprehensive studies of job demands noted* above a list 
of specific stressors is aggregated into one overall measure: A Job^ Related 
Tension" (Quinn et al., 1972), "Job Pressure" (Buck, 1972), "Quantitative 
Work Load" (Caplan et'al,, 197^)**.Unfortuna'tely, few studies take th^ next 
methodological, comparison of the.^i*elative i^ortance of dif ^'erent sources 
of jot stress in 't^rms of their impac^ts on the ^outcome'" ipeasxires such as * 
mental strain or j^otivity levala, (3ack, 1972^ is a pajriial .exce^vtion)^ 

Perhaps the motft comprehensive study of sources of job" stress is Buck 
(1972). The study certaijftly -cannot be faxjited on lac\c of detailed stress- 
ors: over sixty possible st^^essors ar^ soirveyed* However, another metho- 
dological problem* is introduced, which from. j;i\e standpoint of our model, 
complicates interpretation of jtjj^e^f^p^^ipg?^^ ,,,^;nie^ measure 
used by Buck includes peaauyAs of -unresolved strain which are the ^ depend- 
/ent variable -yin .oyr model:, "jumpy, nervous, tense." Thus,' this Job 

Demand measxxre is *^oonta»inated" yith the effects of job discretion (p- 

1 , ^j^' — 



[ ^f^^plfi^ XeV^# f J_9?5) have undertaken a cocyrehensive U.S. s^udy of job ^ 
-^^emsnds and .worker health, ^ffheir inr^ex of job demandSpXauantitativ'e work 
load) includes few detailed questions about, soprces ofstrfeiss. Only gen- 
eral q^stions about, ^working hard" or "working i^ast" are. in< ^uded, and 
not even physical vs. psychological job demands are dif f ereh tia ted . NThere 
jis, however, a separate measure of "role conflict" (Kalin, Wolfe, fet ai., 
No64). f f 
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124)f Hoyever, if ve assume avay thi,s problem fer postulating that job de- 

mands %re tmcorrelatfd to job discretion) j-'Htve can use Buck^s job pressure 
• » 

findings to identify a job demand contribution jo stress and strain at 
work. Buck rer^orts tlfe following components of job j)ressure<^ For managers 

* there is a "problem solving and an^^rroi^avoidance component, asd^a com- 
ponent* dealin/? with subordinate relationships,." For workers there was a 
"supervisory and a task proficiency comDonent*" More specifically: "(For 

. all workers): Avoiding erf&ra^and ^^enalties, ea:^ resT)ect of' sunervispr,. 

present only the 'good side', ,jcall for heln in aifficurt situations. * 

' t ^ ' \ " " ' ' - ^ ' • 

(For workers): Know all phases of work, incre-'^ se tech nical competence, 

have, necessg^r^^ tools and parts, have-only a few matters to concentrate on. 

(For managers): Give promotion^ on a merit basis, and delegate tasks and 

resBonsibiii ties • " 




♦"Quinn p\ al. (1971) also discusses specific job conditions that are cor- 
relates of "job related tensio6^" Som^^ of these conditions are -job de- - 
mands and others job discretions^, in our frsm^work, and since ^the dependent 
variable is similar to our" "unresolvdcL,i5irai3aI'- 4t;ii:s^ not~^^ 
to use the f indi^ to isolate the job demands vhich might be th^ sources 
of job stress. ' . ^ \ * / ' 

^It mu^t'be remembered that in eur study high, jbb demands are positively 
correlated witfi high jab discretion (althou^ it ;Ls the negatively corre- . 

• lated demand and^ discretion lavels that lead to (differences in mental 
strain); " \' ^ * * 
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2A-5b • Jcrb DlscretiorTMeasures-Fotind in tee Literature 

^ * V • 

% ' ^ ' ■ ■ — * *' * 

We can differentiate ovi^^nc^pt-af- job dis^tion from the broadez? 
concepts of job 'ri^ts** (from role theor^^^s'Vights an^d obligation^—LinfofT;^ 



1936) or job resources? Our dejTiriit^^^o^ not include the rewards of ^ ^ 

the work-in ^^conomic terms, which ^ght be considered one of its ri^^hts or 

.i ^ ' ' 

entitlements* Another 'meaniiTg^ excluded b^^ our. def initio of job discretion 
is the "reso^^ces^* the individual may bring to bear in solving his problems 
(status, contacts) from outside the job. The end result, of more resources 
may b^ more discretion in qhoosing between available courses of action on 
-tfee job, but jol^ discrejiion may be^ncreased merely b'^ allowin^^ the worker 
more control over daily processes—without inoreasing resources that can 
^ transferred to other situations (and>iare not a T>roperty of the job but 
"(Jf^^^^h^ worker) . Job discretiori is then the worker's potential control --^ 
ov^er the explicit taskfe^c^f ^his ^;^oJb and his .overa ll conduct dnring th^ . ' 



working day# . ^ , ^ - 

The area remaining is 8>till broatd, ^d three sub-inceptions of job dis- * 
cretion can be distinguisfied in the liieraturei discretion tjver use of skillsj*" . 

. , y 

, •♦Adam Smith in Pie V/e.alth of Nations (p. 8) i:ptes that increased dex- 
terity by the workman should be ^ the result of "reduciii every man*© busi- 
ness Jtp s-ome one simple operation." Smith at leasj realized that tliis ^ 
would not .make the work^ either , intellJLge'nt ^r happy (ppt. 101, 127)# • ^ 

Taylor^s "scientific mnagement" school explicitly proposed that intel- 
lectual decisions ^need not and should not b^;^de by all workers^ Most * ^ 

intellectual discretion in Frederick Ta^-lor's Work .process was concen-' 
tCTted. ii^the hands ar.d minds' of the industrial Engineer at the time pf ''^ 
plan.t and work process layout, or i^ith the manape?:* during its operation. ' " 

•Considerable intellectual agility by these peopie was needed to» divide ' 
wotk tasks into minute uijits .within which no imspecified variations oc- * 
curred or problem solving agility was needed. ' ' ' 

For an" example of the unholy alliance between the industrial engine^ir 

.and management to '"defraud" the worker of these satisfactions see > Work 
Simplification Handbook' for Analysts : Headquarters, U.&. DepartmenTo? the 

'Army;;Nov.» 1975; pp. '1-1, 10-1. ^ \ ' * 

I • > * • ' 



di&cretior with respetxt to uset^of time,* closeness of supervision.** 

■> 

V/e can distinguish these 'three types of jot discretion (skilly sche- 

dule, supervision) in the literature; however , "they rarely appear in 

p»re form.* Discretior' over both skill and tinie are included in Gardell's* 

discretion Wasure. Skill required and personal resources &re jjiclur ed in 

^.'ardell's skill level .' Hackman-/and Lawle^'s**** Autonomy jneaaures the \ 
- - 1 . " « * 

— — r . ' ■ • 

*The worker^s oppor^tx^ty for free^.-scheduling'^of time resources- at the 
workplace has been a focal va-riable in "job content" since the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. The agrarian work force of early 19th cen- 
tury aigland had to le stripped of its proclivity to mx work activity ^ . 
wij-h socializing, errands, and general rituals. "The main diffict^ty^(of 
••y^ factory system was) in "training human beings to renounce their desul- 
.tory habits of work, and to identify themselves with the unvarying regu- 
larity of the, complex automaton....^ The more self-willed (the workingman) 
the less fjt a component of a mechanical system, in which by occasional 
irre/^lariti^s, he ^y do^grqat daa&ge to the whole." Ure, Dr. Andrew, 
Philosophy of I^amxfactures . 1835. 

**I4arrf.iTi, S., •'What Do Bosses Do," 19?!; discusses the manner in which 
<1iff€*nces*in authority are related to use of skills. ' IlargLin's P9siti))n 
,is that skill differences have often beer used^as a "cover" for maintain- ^ 
dng dif^ereMes in. authority relationgSipsi" (STee also Kj^ Stone, mimeor" 
"The ae'igiYis\ of the Job Structure -in the Steel Industry ,!^1973h, 
^^^?^Vl^?^>v^?^'^^^ '^^^'^ aeane to economic accuamlationf our . 
vieij/the satpractlons Inherent in personally organizing the inputs to 
production, |:he social relationships wiiJh one's coworkers, 'and integrating 
these^^into form and content of the work output (see Maii^i^n "^ienated labor 
i844X^^y be as important as monetary rewards in post-indbstri^l societies. 

***Gard^ai^cpnceptualizes the measure first as a dual concep;t£)^ "The de- 
gree of discretion ^ipjen to the individual to determine work layout, work- 
ing methods^ace and fecial interactiamto perform tasks in v^ious ways, 
improve Hts performance and further develop any aptitudes he maV'have. 
The level of skill, that the task requires ^of the individual: his know how, 
initiative, independence and ability to initiate vcontactsC^n short all**of 
the crejiiv? talents needed to do a satisfactory liob."^ 

- ^ ' ' r 

^HHHtRoy^ly ganj'g issu'es are covered by conceptual dichotom:^ 
(developed Turner and Layrence) and utilized. by Hackman and J^wler: • 
Variety, the degree to which a job requires both a wide range of i opera* 
tion^nd use of a wide* range of procedures; autonomy , the (ieg256e to which 
-employees have a major^say in 'schedules* a.t work Imd in deciAons about 
procedures of work. (A^ third element, task idefntity / measures the degree 
to whicir the worker executes a whole piece- of worl^ and can identify the 
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relative amounts of worker (as opposed to supervisor?) authority over use 
or skills and time. Their variety' measure reflects more closely the ran^ 
of decision-making permitted, but it is limited to *^skill" application, 
Kohn and Schooler* -t:learly distinguish a skill dimension, substantive com- 
plexity , but low level of required skill is combined wfth restricted time 
freedom into routiniza'^ion of work . Their closeness of supervision 4imen- 



rion may affect use of time 
the worker. 



sDecif icaliy, as well ^s relative! authority of 

■ 1 ■ 



The. most common definition of jobjii^scretion appears to relate to the 
breadth of skills the worker may utilize on the .job: Intellectual Job 
Discretion, Related measures of the individual's intellectual "Control" 
on the job have been developed by Gardell (-1971), Kohn 
(1975), Turner and liawrence (1965), Hackmaji and-^Lawler^197l ), and Caplan 
etal^(l975)- -> . 

iLab discretion is also discussed on the bas^f^ of' other issues which 



mar^be combined with skill, schedule or sup^^rvlsorial- discretion: ^general. 



vs, stjecific" skills, the "fit" iTetween the individual §Jci!?l,^ and job' re- 
qtd.rements. One such alterxxative basis for categorie^^ is the range of 



results of their labor. This is not the same as "jo)?' discretion". but may 
be a result of it. The fourth and fifth dimensions', dealing vith others 
and friendship opportimities , are job socia^l relations measures in our 
model, Hackman And Lawler, 1971/ P« 265,) 

*Kohn and 'Schooler (1975) identify three aspects of "Occupational Self 
Direction": the substantive complexity ot the work, routinization (repe- 
ti%iveness) of the work, and clo/seness of supervision,' 

,**a) distjLnction inust be made, between the range'of skills required, and 
the level of skill* required in a specialty area. . In general it does not ^ ' 
seem to true that most measures of "skill" isolate the letter to the\ 
exclusion of the fctonei^. There J.s attempt .to measure both in the U,S,^ 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, * . • , (cont'd.)' 
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freedom permitted on the job ys, the level of sk£ll required, although 
this- distinction may be less valuable Tor modern'^T^ahQr^^f^^ ^ ^ 



Problems of the Existing Literature , . 

While .these distinctions between use of skill and use of time and 
closeness of supervision are noted at the detailed. level, they are. gener- 
ally not utilized in the empirical analyses,^ The too st common empirical 

discre- 



f 



approach begins with the finding that g^ll the above types of job 
tion ,are so highl^^ correlated ihat an aggregated measure-*^ used^to 
measure them all. This prevents distinguishing the effects of sub- 
components, Gardell uses a combined "diso^sfetion-skiil" level (1971), 
Turner and Lawrence combined their dimensions into the "Requisite Task -v 
Attribute" index, which was revised into a "Motivating: 'Potential Score" by 
Haokman and Lawler, , " , . - ^ 



b) Caplan et al • ('1975) concentrate on the distinction between tbe objec- 
tive job circu^gg^emces (self-reported) and the individual's desired job 
situatioru Their alternative set of independent variables is .thus the 
"fit" between person eaid environments i^'^'^-w^ * 

*In ouf'opi^on it is now a relatively rar^ occuixence when a worker in th^ 
educated labor ^oroes of ^Sweden and the United Siiates is not able to mctster 
all the^.skills, avail himself of all^the schedule freedom, or take all the / 
responsibilit?^ .for sel^^upervision that the ,job permits , HoweVer, this , is not 
the case in legs developed countries. It was also not ti^jue in the TJ,S, in 
•V/orld War Two when there w^s an underquaiifica4;ion problem ("Job Analysis 
in the Uni'-^ed States Training ^d, 3riployment Service," 1970, department of / 
Labor). ' \ \\ : ■' /'^ ' ■ . .( 

^Th ere are several'exampfe^ of mo5.e specif ie^analysis, however Kohn and^^ 
Schooler (l975) concentrate on "substantive job c^mp^exity," as a measure "'^^ 
related tp skill/in dealing with 'People and Data Negatively related tp deal- 
ing with Things!), Young and Villmott (l975)^in a study of ^wbrk and leisure 
use "influence over use of time at work" as a measure of« autonomy at the jobi, 

-^Caplan et al • (^975) develop a measure of "job cdmplexity"' which includes / 

judgement orf detail supervision,- variety of procedures, involvement witfi < 

people and grou-^: simultaneity of task demands, and evenness of work load. J 
This unfortunately mixes job discretion wit^i^ our other categories* of .fob ^ 
demands and job social relationships ♦ . ^ 
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___Section 2B!~ The Empirically Detrived Job Content Dimensions 



Oup attempt to construct "job content indicators"i^ necessarily limited 
measures aval i^bl^ in the Swedish data base,"^- The fir/t gtep is to search 



the 5(>-o<i,d,. available yes<.no responses ("Is jjetir^o^ . for clusters of 
y?^iables that .approximate the major* dimensions^ the job content model. 
( The second step ibjb correlations, some factor analysis, tests of "scale" 
^ reUabilities^^/tod considerations of interpretive 'clarity to split, thr origr 
... rnal juD demand and Jci discretion cliisters into^ six group^s." These 
final clusters of variables, which have both substantial intercorrelation 
and interpretive consistency, are statistically validated by Guttmari^cale, , 
• and CronbaclO^lph^ statistics and added to form scales • The coiUent 
indicators thu's constructed are summarized below and discussed i^ CTeater 
detail in tji6"^sub§^ . 

!♦ 3rob*Demandy^ 



^ A • Psycholoidcal Jo.b. Demands 



Is your joVh®<5'tic} psychologically demanding; psychologically eaAiaust- 
Physical Job^mande (s^jgertions and Discomforts) . ^ ^ 



.;J)oes your job require 13O lb, lifts; other physical exertions; outdoor \ 
and temperature extremes, dampness', and dirty' work? * ^ \ - » ^ 



•^Unfortunately the da^^vailable on a national survey does' pose, sevei^ ^ 
limitations; we sbalimve to do without a measure of social 'relationships 
on'^the job* An addilJoQal/ indicator of "instituticmal rights" at the work 
place is^available^ although Vd^ differs tfcte^hat from the ^S^her dimen-^ 
eionp whtch measure the -Actual elQier^ence in the daily life of ^the worker* 
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C. Physical Jo^ HazardsX /excluded from final work-leLsure analysisT^ • 



poes jrour job expose you to dirty chemi cal gvsuba;canc es ; to^dust, gas or ^ ^ 
smoke; to ^dangerous substances, to heav:/- •vibration, or to noise? 



► II> Job Discretion ' * ^ • ' 

— : ' — V .\ . 

A. Irrtellectual Job Discre-tion • ~ 

Is your job mbnotonous/repetitious? \*at' is t^e ^tygical worker's \.^f?^'' 
''educational level in your type of job? , ' . . ' ^JJ^^*^' 

B» Fe'rsonal S'chedule fxeeS^m ' • , . ^ iSZ^- 

r ' ' - ; • 

Can you makfe a t^hone call; receive a visitor for 10 minutes; ^eav§'" for 
a ^hou3r ierraiid without consultation? -Is „the time schedule innrdrtant 
on'Votfr job? / ' > • * . ^ '-^m • - * 

C# Ingtitutibnal Job Status Protection*^ /excluded from final work-lei stir e 
afialysis/ ^ - . ' -^^ *^ 

* , - ^ . I . • ^ • ,^ 

Do you^have a fixed hourly ^wa^ge, righ to orie month's dismissal no'ki^ce,. . 
a 'fixed salary/ supervisorial authority? Do you own the 'business? 



i 



In the s^<jtions below vq^'~i^ft^'''2^eview^":tlie* ^nerscl prQce.d^rep. followed 
to construct the. job content' indicato;cs (section 2Bl)# • We then, examine 
eacn indicator in detail, revi^Y i^s construct validity, critique its 
limitations, and suggest future bhangesj( section 2B?J# , *■ 



*For a more comprehensive discussion ^of job security guararitees see 
\ Doeringer/ , ^and Piore^ , Internal Labor Markete^^d Manpower 
Analysis ♦ ani Preedman, Marcia^ "A 'Sheltering Theory. of Market Struc-^ 
tures,** mimeo, .De^^ey Library.' M*I*?» 
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2B''-h. ^e*'3o\> Content Bimensione- and Their Derivation ^ 

The Boundaries of the "Job Content" Variables , . 

• Our foeus i'n this study is'coi the non**e<5onomic effects of the job on 
life outside of work. . Thus the econoBjic variables, dealing with scarce . 
resources of time,* poney and other marketable commodities are excluded. 
They enter our investigation only as "control" variables for th^ hypothe- 
sized causal linkages throu^ mechanism of psychological functioning, Al- 
most all studies of' job content, j<?b satisfaction and mental health make 
this distinctipn between .the economic or "alienable" "aspects of work, and 
its "intrinsic" br non-€tlienable eomponents,* . , ' ^ 

Time, another "zero sum" cojnaitJaity, is"* also seiJarated from job con-r 
tent, but onXyas it relates to overall time scheduPe: working hours ner 
week, -^acations, night work, •etc. Time dimensions of work which measure 
tiiile T5resstire% schedule freedom, and variety ,withi^ the working day are 

/ ' . ' ■ \ • 

includ'ed in the job content dimensions. While "time budget" problems 
could ^^ve a sigiiificant impact cm* leisure behavior, shift wo^k and holi- 
dav work occur with too low an incidence in the general population to be 
studied in detail by. our sample data or to substeSltialXy affe^ct^the^ v 

*In Quinn and Cobb •s(1972) quality of employment factor analysis of job 
facet importance ratings* "pay and fringe benefits^i (plus promotioii and job 
security at lower loading) ^^nstituted a distinct factor efeparate from in- 
trinsic aspects of jo> contenij^. See also Qaplan et al#, 1975* , op. cit., 
p#» 3^ Herzberg,.et ar, 195?.; Zdromyslbv, etal/l970. \ 



Tabie 2-1: Frequency .-of Job Content Characteristics 
Sweden Full Wor)c, Forc^ 



[^n « '375 9 r unweighted/ (e), = era^jloyed ^nly 
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I> *Job Demands 



/ 



A. Is your job psychologically (^manding? 

B. Are you psychologically exhausted aft^r coming hornet 

from work? . * 

C. Is your job hectic? 



Yes to . 
main" question \ 
Fail Population/ 

•30,2% 




from work? 



D. Are you physically exhausted aftei^ coming h^: 
fi. Does your job require lifting 130 Abs.?* ' , ^ 
F. Is your job physically demanding in other ways? 

Do you work'- outdoors?* /{or are y<^ exposed to indoor temp. 

- extremes? To/what degreeZ) . . . • 
H*, Does your job exppse you to dampness (wet' clothing) ? 
I. Do yx>u ge^ dirty' (^oiling or heavy chemicals)? 



0. 
P. 



J, Are you exposed 'to dust, gas, or smoke?. 
K.'A/e you exposed to dangerous chemicals? 
L. Is your job jioisy? (Tq wh^t degree?) 
Ar^ you exposed to stfoh§ vibrations? 

Mbw many minutes of rest break do 'ybu have?) 
How "many days of Yaca.tionr do you have? • 
Is your job inse cure ?(To what degree?***)' (e)' 



12.2%'^ 

62.9% . 

21,3% 
34.7% 
43.9% 

33.3% 

29;0% 

48.7% 
r 

35.4% 
17.9% 
36.1% 
9.7% 

MA 
,NA 
10.8% 



II. Job .Discretion 

A. Is your job monotonous/repetitious? ^ 

B. Does the typical Worker with yoS job have more;than 
^ minimum education? (What level?) **(e) 

. C.^ Can* you pla^e a telephone,, c^llU/day) dui^ing work*? (e) 

D. Can you receive a visitor for 10 minutes? (e) 

E. Can you*run an errand- for 1/2 hour without consulting 
your supervisor? (e) t 

Do^you^use a puncK clock/stamp? {e> * ^ , 

Are they stickler^ fo;: punc,tuality 'on your job? (e) 
How' many minutes' of .rest break- do you have?) (e) 



18.9% 

38.8% 

'8i*2.% 
70.7% 
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Do yuu^liSve any work supervisory fun6tions? (How many 
workers?) (^) , . t v ' i 

t' ty^e of contract do you have: piece rate-tips; 
lourly wage? fixed salary; work-group contract?*** 
K. Do you belong to a union? Which: * '"^ 
^- Do- you have_.the right to one Wntb's notice? (e) 




21.:?% 

NA 
67.1%^. 
55.6% 



*Rough. translation: L.O. (like U.S. A.F.L-/C, I.O. , mainly indilslrial* 
wor^^ers; T.^.O. primarily, white collar wor^cers plus S.R. • (foremen)-; and 
-S.A.C.O/, Uhiyersity educated employees (plus some student "core") ^ 
*'^ee Table 4-4 . ' ' " " . ' 
***S«'App*fendix Table A2-5* • ' . 



aggregated outcomes. In general the average correlations of all t'he leiU^ 
surei activity indicators with xoeasuords of .total time, schedul^prohlems 
^yj^ low (r « -•02j +;04/for extra hours; for weekend-nifebt woric,respec-tiv^ 
lyO^Th^ 26 y^emaining job content variables^ were first separated into iwo 
theoi^^cal categories proposed above, job demanded and job discretion^Ta33;ie 2 

gtep^Twos Sub^CluBters of Job Content VaripMes ^ ^ \ ' * 

- . - )' 

This Stage . ^ses, methodological diffiaMltiea for our -/job ' 
content -analysis. The most straightforward tedWii^ues for isolating din- , 
ensioris jTrom a. group of variables—factor an£l:/sis — did not provide clear^ 
results at the detailed level,** Rathet' than use 'these factors as dimen- 
sions for our analysis as 'in the case of the leisure activit/^d mental . 
strain dependent ^variables we relied on them onl^ as«a guide for select- 
ing variables for later, more statistically rigorous Guttman scale and ^. 
Cronbajsk alpha analyses fsfee individual indi^tf^or descriptions). This 
approach allows the researcher more con^roj/ over ihe "interpretive homo- 
gBneity". of t'.-.e final indicators^ The faai^^fe were occasionally quite hard- 
to label). However, it has the weakness of not allowing the' researcher to 
^ claim that the final indicat<3r9 are **the miniaxan nuaber of underlying 

* Oth^r Swe-^ish stTidiea of" work .and leisure are focusing on this telation- 
ship between work hotira and leisure. Gaxlellr Be3?til? Nilsson, Caiina, 
"Soeiala ilffecter av ArbetstedeniOnife/ttning.och FOrlftganing, " 28/3/1974", 
Arbetaasky^dsfonden, Stockholm (p. 6). An industry bwakdown of schedule 
problems shows indtiptry localization of problems for the Swedish "blue 
collar" labor union, L.O.—1 ,700:,00i) (total Swedish employment--5,800,00O— 

1973): ■ :, ' ' - \ ' 

k. Shift Work h Li. Metal industry! 2.^ 

■." 'tt36,O00 total) ■ = 8.0^ M 1 2. Paper industrf: . r ' 1-g 
"^■^ (.5' General manufacturing: 

B. Special Time Tables "^'^ ' \ J 1 . I^oal government se^rice; 8. g , 
(205,000 totall^l^9^.,. . \2,y^^^^^-- ^ -rf^44:'9^ . i 

-Unctoortable Times Jl. Sales worict I' ' . " 

• (175,000 total'; --=10,'^, [2. Local government, service: 3 0% 

> . ' * . ' * 

mokif^Led. factor analysis i> now' beinr xmdertakeo usirig a new* strategy: 
a search forsoattdmsVof deviatiojias in the correlations th§t would indi- 
cate interaction effects between variables-— potential Guttman. scalar *elar- ^ 
tiong— in combination with a conventional factor aii|p.ysis* • 



y 



Because of the8% ambiguities- it was decided that more wecise scale 
te^Jiniques should be used tp construct final job content indicators* For- 

^ ^ ' ' / \ . ' ^' ' ^ ^ . ' ^ 

the job deta§Jid, indicators, the groups of vafiabj'fes that loaded on each 

. : . " ■ . ' L . : .. 

factor were used as startinf^ r>oints {ox fj^ther scale construction**^ 'Hie ; 
final ir^icators are discussed in grater detail in the followW section. 



/ 



b. The .job, di scretioa va^able- appeared to be even less likely candidate^ 
for successful I'ac'^or analysis recause*of the very non-normal distributicms 
of the variables Cownership" oa the one Ksmd," '-Apiece ^te" on Hie other) * 
Instead,- threef^ups of variables with hi^ internal correlation and in- 
terpretiVe similarity were identified, aj\d from th^e ^^rcsjjps, Gu^Wn^ 



^cale -fests jifere performed to isolate Jrididators with statistical "validity: 



*1) The six va3;iables relating- to sche^le^ f re^dom-=i 



calls, visits, 

errands, punctuality, time stamp, ^st breaks— were Sfeft to construct a 
Guttman scaj^ (see next section for the final indicatozj/. The time stamp 
variable could not be 'cons^^ently included because iis^%se is confined 
mainly to industrial jol5s. The rest break m/asure al^o^did not work in 
the scale,^*** Vhil^a monotonous job was also^re^ted to lack of scl^ule 
♦freedom on the iob, this relationship is much weakerSthan the "skills 



**One crmiial 8te1),in indicator construction was the placement of ."hectic • 
work^V^Althou^' in the job demands factor analysis its loading had been 
almo^ as^ hi;^ on the physical stressors as on the psychological stress 
fap^ors (.24 V8^*'.19/.21-^yonng woi^cers), when Guttnjan scale analyses were • 
a^^lies -to both ^e_' psychological 'deiriand measures and -the physical exOT^ 
4ion iT^||j|n^ was higher bii the psychological 

njob deMSf^ sC^Lle. 

^^pTBTBl unsu^essful attempts wereJmade to incorporate "rest bre^flcs , ^ vaca^ 
^ tions, "and job a^Jseburity**, into* the psychological job demands Gutitmap scale. 

•*^lt .seems tp correlate more consistently with low'^psychological job demands, 



er!c ' •'. . 



«loi , 



If ' 



dimensions" that s 



that stttajjarize the variation jln the* job content' v^iatd^s* in- * " . 



Of, r job deMmd factor Malyses were parfonwd fcip botlj yoimg an4N * ^ 
ei^xlY workers (see Appendix Table A-6). Althou^ .the Jfacior ^aLttern-did 
oonsistintly pTovide pro6f of th?L distinctness of physi^.and pbydliolo- 
gical job demaQds, it failed to identify rejLiable factors at a more 4e- 
« '^il®^ level. For example, all 'o^N<|fi^ physical work environment, variables 
loaded on the dajae factor for older (^ut not yotmger)* workers,** but in 
the following section we find^evidenc^^ for sub-dlvisloris of physical .job 
demands—us ipg Cronbaok alpha techniques. The psychological 'job demands 



f^rnj a clearly separate factor for older workers but not for youi^, workers, 

>v - ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

where a separate Job^-nflecurity" factor also emerge4.*** The hectic work 

— ^ ^ ' ' -rf ^ ' ' ' 

variable loads significantly on both psychological and physical job de- / 

/ ' ' ' ^ 

xasaA variables ♦ ^^^^ 

. ' ' ■ • ^ • • ' 

*This is the claim which ^can be mad^with factdx-^aiialysis. -Of course this 
claim, is only as good as the group of variables oite^begins >with# The 
leisure .time ^variables are alli^rather similar measuMinents.^ 7ne job con-^ 
^ tent variables differ substantially in level of specificity, and in type 
of meaning. . . - * • • ^ . 

*'^For young workers a separate physical tiredness <f^otor emerged. Wh^ 
physical^ tiredness was plotted with either psychological stress or plv^sical 
job stressors/ the cluster center^ Visre 45^» -rather than 90^ apart; thus 
this fabtor- wa3 considered to.be less "Independent"* teanNthe other two. ' ^ 
. The more 8ubject^.ve measurements of the physical tiredness indicator: 
"feet' physically exhausted ai'ter work** and a 4'sweaiy job" (presumed to* 
vary with wd^ker's physiological constitution) wqre',reittbved. For older 
..workers ttie physical job stressor and tiredness dijaensions are coflJbin^d. , 



***For younc workers (only) rest breaks 'and vacations were at the oppopi^te 
end of -Jhe psycholQrical stress dimension from psychologi-cally exhausting 
work. Ir further ^alys is it becomes apparent ^tha^t the job discretion diraen*- 
sions are hi^ly correlated with social c^ass, but that demajiding yoik in 
general (hec.tic job) is not.' • c/. / *' "\ r 



, ERIC . ^ . .■■ . , , 



• y ^ - • ■ 

correlation, t 

2) Jobs requiring much education were correlated with^ those which are not* 

* ^ ' ) * - , 

mbnotohdUF/repetitious (s^e next sj/ction for* ^inal indicator). While* 

supervisorial authprity, and type of tmion affiliation, were also hi^.ly 

correlated with these two variables, they were finally dropped because 

t^eir addition would fiave diluted the meaning of th^ "intellectual job 

discretion" indicator^ * ^ 

3) Supervisorial^ authority is highly correlated to both job skill level 
Cles|^ strongly) to job personal freedom, but a decigiojo^was mad6 lor 

„reasoi3s of interpretative homogeneity to include ^ob authorit:/" with mea^ 
mtres of contract form, ownership and jo^b securil^- protections. All these 
varialnles are incorporated into a dimension representing the worker's 
status prptections^ in the social organization of .the- /place of employment. 
Of^all" dimensions it, is most strongly related ^to a standard Swedish ind^- 
cator of occupational social class (r = --TO, working class-j r = ♦55t 
class l). It also combines the most divergent i^n^e of information onto a 
single iMicator (employment security as well as institutional authority) 
and is the least internally consistent; scal^ Kohn's general job content 
category '\6rganizational locus" (which includes hierarchial position,, 
ownership prerogatives, and bureaucratization, and ^ob satisfaction study ^ 
dimensions including job security, pj?omotion opportunity, and supervisorial 
opportunity) is analogous to this ditaension* * 



1 

7. 



gtatigtlo^ .Reliability v\ - 

, * One, iiiportant indication that a • group of variables alltaeasure the 
sane "uhderjying poncept"' is high mutual correlation among the variables. 
One of our S^tatistical .indicators, Cronbaok's alpha* statistic, relies 
basically on, this ciusterinferelationshit) (the covariance of the selected > 
variables is naacimiaed), thir other indicator is the Guttnan scale**. It Is 
related to thettndenoy of the 'selected variables to correlate*-or cluiter* 
but ih addition con tains ^fprniuUon-about the relative 'scale position of 
.,fiach component variable in the final additive scale (their refative degree 
of difficulty).^ Thus the Guttnian scale conveys more ^tailed inform tion' 
'from the original questions, while other additive cons trujc ted scales re* 
port only an aggregate ^core (true of ^ scalers tested' by the Cronback 
test). For the Guttoan scales we can label each scale^ level with the ' 
question which discriainate^s it (under errorless Widitions)-, -the average 
, accuracy of these noi^nal labels (co<ifficient of reproducibility) aust be 
over 9Cf)i for a useful Qu ttmn scale, , , i ^ 

*rhB Cronb«ck»s alpha if^atistic Indicates hem Bach of •the oo«varlation in 
a group -of tmestioca, selected as a trial lnd«c, is included aaong that 
subgroup of variables ixid hov auch is external to the clu«ter. Wie 
strength of association indicated h^r tl;e index (.0 to 1,0) is rou^ly 
eq^ui/vajent* to that of a correlation of the ease aa^nitude. Cronback, L. , 
"Coefficient Alpha and jbhe Intei?nal Stwc^ore of Testa," Peychoaetrica. 
16, p. 297» ' \ j 

**^e Individuates res'^onse to the full' set of qu'^^icns.fcan be predicted 
by knowin/r hi& r^snonse- to any question of the grotii^). in this mnner four' 
ox ^ive separate dijienfaionc can be reduced to cne, Witeaqt tb» loss of arrv 
detailed dteta in the ptocess cf oMibinlng qt^eeticMr iW eai^le, if focur 
questions vex^ used to oonstmct the tiuttaan mtdmj m iadividtml who 
resTxmded •^es* to the qtieetion which re pr e sen ted tiir top of vthe scale 
would jdso respond to the easier" questic i t m i mt Uaat if the Guttro 

scalf were free fro« errors. Most sets^f quetticcs r«ndo«ly chosen can- " 
not, of course, be aseesbled into a scale i/thich haa theSbove properties, 
.and even when the Guttmn 'scale is found, to be statistically acceptable, 
there are still "errors" that distort the interpretation of thet scale 
levels. The abillt:^ of a scale to predict, from the total fyes*' anawers 
,the exact co«ple»ent of responses is* called the "coefficient of reproduci- 
bility" and for a useful Guttoan scale this coefficient should be at least 
• 9Q overall, # 

^ It is wore -difficult to construct i-ndlcators yit\ere there 1^ no ccTstant 
neasurp of asaociation between the variables, other scale' construc- 
tion Mtb4E^iir, baile d - on xm^linearlty, such aa^.the Oattaah soalV, are util^ 
Ized after preliminary exaadnatlon for variable olustert, ^is^partiqular 
type<*of ndn-linear relationship My also be '•transitive"— a property that 
gives tlje Gtittman* technique Iti special strength for auaniariiing informa- 
tion from several variables* ' 

' ' * 10 1 
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Measxirement Validly 



A majjor comOTstone upon vhich^this^tudy rests is th^ growing body 



of work environmerit research which confirms the validity of worker's self- 

^^ports of* the objdctJ.ve (expert-rated) work reality. The coaKrespondenc'e, 
*^ 

is not perfect, of course j in the literature th^ wdtker/experti ratings correl- 
ate abotrt r on the average. Of course, jdst this discrepancy can he of in 
interest in its own right(as in Caplan, ^et al, 1975 - "fit" measures^ Several 
studies have taken as their explicit goal ari investigation of the relationship 
between worker . self -reports and ^^ert ratings of job content, particulartly 
iri-the area of jo'T'disdretion/ Kohn and Schooler (1975) report a nmktiple * * 
• correlation of .78 between a self -report index of "substantive complexitv" 
and' expert rated measures o/ skill in dealihg with "iiiings, data, a^id 
pp.ople'*- from the U.S. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Turner and Law- • 

» ^ ^ 

rence (196^) find ^^erceived^ task questid^.s and the expert fated task at- 
^ tributes were ver:^ strongly associated with each otl^e^" (and equally re-' 

l^ted to job satisfaction)^ Berti^ Gardell^(l97l) assessed fKe^correia- ^ 

* ' / 

tion between expert opinion of low job ""distijetion and w!prker ' ' '^x^ 

perpeptiohfe ^ of **alienation"* and found a hi^ overall level of crasocia- 
tion. Hackman and Lawler find that ih five of six areas measured (variety. 



/ 



^11; Bertil, Production TechncfLogy and Job Satisfaction. Stockhola- > 



19X1* The indicators: 
•1 . '^Peeling of solidarf ty 

2. Social contact possibility. 

3. Self-determined work 

4. Interesting work 

5. General satisfaction, 

6. Psychold^cal stress 



• •7#^ Supervisor relations 
8. Detailed supervision 
9i- Management 

^10. Persoiml politics 

11. Earnings 



12. -Lisibor union 

VJill selection and ad^rxstment mechanisms to'^^the contraiy, there remains 
the fact that many individuals are dissatisfied with their work— and their 
proportion grows the more thei^r tasks arp objectively rated as fragmented, 
repetitive, and constrained" (p. 590). ' 'i 



ERLC ^ 



au+ononiy,jptask identltj^, dekling with oth^rrs, and friendship opportunities) 

correlations between self-^reports and expert ratings ayera^d #.75:* 

• » «^ * « 

Table 2 'shows that eirfployees themselves provide judgements 
of the characteristics of their jobs which \jsi general agree 
quite well with those made by* outsiders and Cwith th^ excep- 
tions noted above) by their supervisors* --^ It is not/ of 
cou?^5e, possible to demonstrate conclusively .that the em- ' ' 

ployee ^agements are objf^otively accurate^ because no un- 
ambiguous standard of aqcuracy is available* Nevertheless, ' v 
'the strong convergence of the employee judgements with the _ 
assessments obtained from the researchers, from supervisors ' • • 
• ^ and from 4^^e Turner and Lawrence, procedure^ does sugrje^t - - - 
• . ttiat the employee^ weri* €^le to. provide ^nei^^lly, non-- ^ ' t 
distorted descriptions of the characteristics of their jobs^~ • 
, reasonably well grotmded in reality* " ' 

Both Buck (1972, p* 36)^^ HactaAn and Lawler (1971) make the point 

J 

that it is the work reality, as seen thorough the eyes of the worker, that 
is neces.sarily the cause of any work-relater' strain or behavi'or" change he 

Tindergoes* For 'their purposed the "subjective experience^ *of .the^ work en- 

•? , ^ • " ' 

vironment is the important independent variable. However, we would Jike 

- ^\ 

to use ouf. findings to incfeate whether and in what manneir the "objective 

■ I ■ . ■ ... - 

reality" of work environments in modem society shotQd be changed (inde- 

^pendent of idiofe^yncratic individual "preference fol: one environment over 

another),* .Thus .we go, to some Idng^fTin a following section (2B ) to con-** 

. ' . V ^ " 

firm the abjective validity of the self -report measuMs, and in Chapters 4 

f V / / . ^ ~ * ' ' ' 

and 5 attempt to '•"purge" the indicators or assess the nature of 'individu-_ 
ally f^pectfic'resDonse chara^cteristics* , > , / / 



*Hackman, J^R*^*and J^awler, ^* , *^iinployee' ReaOtio^ls tcr Job 'cherac^te^is tics. 
Journal of AT^plied Psychology Monograph * 1971 ♦ The average correlations 
betwfeen employee, researcher and supervisor job ratings was r = *90, ^78, 
*66/ *65, *58, -*10 respectively fot "variety, aui^dnbmy, task identity, 
dealing with other, friendship opportunities and feedback* Excluding the 
apparently: "biasable" feedback score the average colore lation is *75* \ 



2B"2;Tlie Job Content Dimensions ' • " ' / " . ^ ^ . 



\ * a , Psychological Job DemanSs 



s dimension is a summarized report by the worker of the "taring", 
and psychologically, demanding pharactejr of his job« We wpuld expect it to ' 
be the environmental, variable most c^losely related 'to work ^'stress^" Th^ 

' • * * -If 

^mleasnre is a Guttman.scale^ composed of ^hree questions: is your job 
hectic; is your job psychtelpgically demanding; are you psychologically ex- * 

• ■ f 

hausted-\Aen 'you. come home from woric?* i 

Psychological Job 3)€itttnde^ < • Pr^qutacy Label- Ave. • Scale- 

' • * • Position Jntem. Item > 

^ • ' , AQcjpacy Correl. ' Correl. 



r 



26.396 








41.3 


87% ^. 




• .53 : 


> 

22.4 

• 




" , -.67 ■ 


.49 


9.9 


10095 '\ 


.73 


• 

• * 



2392 



1^' -N<w to ^11 ^estions 

2) la your work hefctic? -Tes- 

, 5) Is your work psycKolp^cally 
demandixig? (and hectic )'--Tes- 

4) ?o you often" feel psycholqg-- 
•ically exhausted when you come 
•home from work? (ax\d hSctice, . 

and psych, demanding) -Yes- * • ' 

coeff. of flcalability i.78/ co'aff. of reproducibility = .94 / n 

This ntfiEtsure or work is the ttost comprehensive job content meastire. j 

develope(J,-and it is the one most potentially influenced by enduriag char* 

acteristics of the individual (psycholo^cal variables). At the same time. 

■ .. ' ' • . 

other .studies of the effects of the. work envi3^)iMent on life outside the . 

job idleritify such a. aeasure ( 'job "load'^oi^MSion*)** as the most 'succeas- 

' < ' . _ ' . • ' 

♦This level refers to outside-the^-^ob stresses as well and ^ is generally 
ejccluded in the wotk-leisioxe amlypia.* 

**Caplan et al. (1975), 0£. cit., pp. 71-78. Quirp e-fi^&l., Survey of ' ' • 
Working Conditions 1970 FinalReport : Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, August .1971', p. 226. , ■ 
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,0 

r • * 



("^ 'y ' ful^predictor of mentaX, healthi and oAe that is^ also correlated to behav- 
. • ' \ k ' • * J ^- ' ' ^ . . ' ' • 

ior styles And satisfaction attitudes. The main body of Itteratior^ relatr- 

ing lift sHrress to xnental health and illneefs utilizes, scales of total life 

stressors •to^/bredir^ illness" risk: individual events are weighted by their 

severity (Holmes & Rahe, 1-967) and summed over tiae liCe stian. ^Earlier ^ . 

^ s-hidies. have shown much lowet correla^^^orr^ bejbween ^ingle s1p:ressful events ^ 

*^aiid illness. We would expect a simiigs. phenomenon fo^ job stress: unless 

^ all 'job demands are considered, the correlation- betweefi obje6tive joh^ de~ * 

Bands and outootee- indicatow i» likely to be low^ (althoaigh, Caplan,, 1975^ 
* ^ ' " ' > / ^ ' ' 

Ooe. difficulty wftH a s^lf-report measure of "demarid^ng jo'fe^, is. the 
' potential sub-jectivity of resp,onB^# Almost ali* schools, of research on the 



relationship 5f problematic environments to lllnesp^ suggest thdt either ' ^ 

^the perception of stress or its ijoapacts are modified by personality char»- 

' ' ' > ^ * * , ' * * *^ 

\ ajrteristi-^s of th^' individual (altljioTi^ there Has been littl? success in ^ 

reliably identifying these characijeristics - see di'scusi^'^n ^ ^ 

* The major' source? of error in this scale is tTie question. "Is your job. 
*hectic!&" Of the 70? e^gployed individuals whp said their job was' not hec- 

" ■ ■ ' ' ;■ ^ • ' ' 

1fic'^ 20%*reported that thei3> job was. either psychologically demanding or 
ps>chologica],ly exhausting. Prom othpr experiments o^^ the puttman scale 
* relationship'* with physical sources of stress we^ know that* individuals may 
^Iso report pi2;^&l|^-den&nding jobs as hectic;' hg-lf o'f the jobs repbrtpd^* 
hectic have at least* soiSe physical dexaand at the Worl? place. ^ !I5lus, a_non- _ 

/he6tic job appwors to h^ve 'neither majqr psychological no» physical de- ' » , ' 

V • > V X . • ' 

mands, but the correlation or the- "hectic job" Variable is substantially 

! higher f dr» psyoholbgicaf than physical iicmanda scale *(»3^1 .vs#»'#226)# 



-^Guttaan soalat ^ ^ '3) Jo^^ with\ other physical depo^mds 

Job not' hectic - 219^.' • (not lifting 125 l^s) " * 24^ 
' ^ \f6b 'heotic f ;45X . 4kHiyi|ioally* eachaust^ in the. evening 



Conslyacf Valldlly ^ " \ ( . ; 



There ifi eVidenoe, Btttfmariae* "b^ow. that th4 indicator E.rb^ia'bly does 

' \\ . ) ^ - ^ 

strongly \^fieot the psyoholo^oally temandlng ohiararoter of the work? it- . , ^ 
self, vi^6hin the Limite of the iiaherefitly inexact levels of a three or 
four position scale ♦ althoia^ the exact limits on accuracy Are haid'to- 
assess l) The Fsychologioal peiaand's.ineastire, and others sisdia^ 'to it In 
'the literature, do coifrelate well with summary measures of oltjeotive job 
demands^^^ 2).Life ]piroblems , outside the Job do not appear toiseverelj^ af-^ 
Yect the specific job demaii^l response.** 3) The demands levels are hi^er 



^Sensitivity to Spe^iTic Job Charactatristlcs in the 'Swedish Mta 

irhe psychological ijfib Beiwuids- iwamire is affected by the objective work • 
realities that would be expected to indmce stress" measured* In the Swedish 
dist^: piece rate wozic; anticipated job loss} lack ot rest breaks-s 

1) Woricers with individually negotiated .wa^it^on tracts (759^ are ece rate 
workers) have hlrfier' levels, of stress than tixtA wage rate .workers (32% ; 
psychcloglcaily demand^jog^jobs vs. 2096 aT^r^)\p Other '40b eContent ijidi-^' 
oators (^hysic&l StrdssTTiitellectuai Conplexity,- Schedule Freedom) do" not 
show such variation with Contract ^orm. ' r - ' 

2) There is also clear evidence in our dafa' of the linkage between ,.1ob in- 
sectcrlty and peychological stress . ^ While the antieips^tion of losing one's 

, job does i^ot lejid workers to reporjtr significantly higher incidence of psy-r- 
cfiologically demanding ^obs / it i^s associated with more frequent reports 
ytf feeling ^psychologically * exhausted af^r vork** (18.49^ ,vb. 9 #996 average). 

• 3) The most.hi^l;j^ correlated variable woi^i a: *^eotlc*^ job is the lack of 
many rygt breaks during the w03?k day (r -#24j n « 247 ntale worker Vith 
'xmder 15' yearfl' experience). , ^" ~ *, , , . , 

* *gen8ltivlty to "Hon^^Job" Influence . ^ ^ * 

The Psychological Job Demanda measure is not particularly sensitive. to^ 
non^^work s^ssors. . Theare Is an excfption, however. Conditions such as 
.future job loss. or f ajiily jpTOblems and urbap location do have an impact on 
^ response to the question, ^kn you psycKologioalrly exhausted after work?" , 
"(whioh Is removed in most of our* computations).. There dbes not seem ^o be 
an impact on the direct woric assessment questiorii ••Is your job psycholo^ 
•gically demanding?"! , , / ^ ' • . ^ • 

The ^correlations between the Psychological JoV Demands Indicator and: 
family problemaj b) having a small child at homej'and c) childhood jSJ^gb^ 
iems, are +^07, +^02, ^^07 rfspectiVely^ (men age 31 to 50). \. ' 

^ . ' ^ (cdht»d.) 



in. ind'pferies^.one would associate, n/ith *'psychoiog4cal" demands. 4) The 
effeclj^ of ^ihdividiial perception do not c^e all of 'the stress-strain 
. •asa.ociation,** and indeed ma/ understate the relationship. Sj^. findings 



2) Large ur&ji» areas have only sli^a^ly 'more ^workers reporting psycholo- 
gically demanding joBs than in smaller^cities 'and towns, but double the 
incidence of*''p^sychologi6:al exhaaBtio|i: 12.6% vs'. 7#69^. 

♦Distribution by Indus tiy and Occupational l;evel ' (see Appei;idix - for ' 
' ' ,^ ^ ^ ✓ !*"o-^ndu8try, definitions) 

,The job content distribution •■jtabJLes (Appmdix 'Table A,- 2,5 Vindicate that 
psychoiogicai /Jemagids are higher in the direqt-serrtce indt^try- (and sef^ 
♦ice industries in general), where the job requires ^'professionally compe- 
tent -and emotionally creative care," and personal interaction; they are **- 
lowest in the constra'ption indtistry where physical job demands are much 

^higher (r « +.05 services r n -.19 non-construction ;prod4ctiori). 

* ■» 

Ihdustry^fferences .in psychological job- demands scale are less! sf^fi- , 
cant, howler, than Sifferenc^j^tor the other job' content indicfiitora^._J&ne 
^ .reason is that the soalfe posit^RI'^ltiectic" work, may alsb include ttie 
counteracting effects of physical job demands* j^If we observe only the 
psychologically' demanding and e3thausting responses, we' findJ^they do indeed 
show hi/^er industry differentiation: 25% of working class eunployees in 
,^the psychologically demaii/sttng Idirect service" and **commerce'* jobs j^port 
psychologically demanding or exhausting work, ve. and 16% woricerSs 
in construction and agriculture respectively. 559^ Of- mantifaoturing indus- 
try managerial and ,white collar workfers ^ face "such levWs of psychological 
job demands, vs. only "^g^ot the .ij^anageria^^ and white. collar workers in . 
administra-^ion (traditionally regarded as "low pressure—tfof t" jobs). 

»> ^PersQnali1^.Factox8 and ^ub;1ectivity in Response 

The ^effects of. "perspnality"— while' important gualifieirs of ;^b demands 
self-report data-rcannot be considered the s.ole oource of the observed , 
^ variations (Chapter 4 and 5) in job demands and mental strjdbi or behavior. 
The cdrrelation between one useftil measure of personality orientation 
(childh'ood life eveihts) sind the psychological job demand indicator is 8ub7 
st^fially lower than the correlation between the job demand indicator and 
the mental fi^rain dependent variable (r » .15 vs. r a .07). Seveiul addi- 
tionaL observations will be elaborated in greater detail in other ejections: 

1) The ,ef feats o:^ "personality" may be to understate the work environment- 
mental strain/behavior, correlations, rather than to cfverstate them (see 
page 63) • * \ - 

2) Our f indinojr in Chapters 4 and^5*clQ indeed .find substantial individual 
variation 4^ fn^.job demand-s-imentai strain associations! We can ideixtlfy 
individually different response patterns (tiredness 'vs. Effective symptoms 
vs. psychosomatic syinptoms). However, the effect of tfie psycliological: job^ 

' demand indicator is consistent in ptpducing ^ome type , of effect in almost 
al-1 respondent^. We could most ^easily summarize this finding by stating, 
that it. is not so much perception of "stress •that differentiates subjects ,t 
-as 'the type and timing of response to stress. (This would accommodate 
. Jtfuis.*' finding about* the "work of worrying"! j&e^ pag©63). 

ERIC. , ■ . ■ no, , . r- ... 
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suggest that if a broad -range of symptoms* on l<jpg time dtiration for out- - 
^corae effect mees\irement is utilized,- the effe.ct6 of in^i visual perceptioi> 
hetgin^to cancejl out, • • ' * - / 



'Critlqire and Su^siions fpr. a Future ftu€^iorinaire 



Other studiesJhafe^sed similar aggj^ega^ted meastires (such as Quinn, I 
'1971, "Jots-Related pension,," land Buck's *njob Preeffur*," 'l972), and fotmdJ ' 
•as we do in. Chapter k that they are, significantly "'associated ^?ith mejital 

the measure, they, do not L^k central problem; that thb measui^ 



^strain, ^ Althoujghlthe^e sources of evidence help confirm the validity of 



lacks, specificity. We cah only 'suggest how we would gather j^ta in the 
future t Separate categories of psychological/job detoa^d^ should he estab- 
lished: to measure: . . * ^ a 

1) Tfae Pretssure 

: T , ^ ^ . • . 

^ ^2) ^a^k Profl^iencyy Fear of Errors^ Pressure for Skill Alcquisltion, 
^ Pressure from Lack of ?ool or Resource Availability , "^i - • 

f - i 

• 5) Career Security and Potential Adwicement .OpT)ortuni tie's ^ 

• 4) Supervisor/PeSr PresstireB* ' ' " • . 



* ^ese dezaands are really* an Independeht dimension, Job Social Relation- 
shii^s area,* in our model, but pressured to conform, obey, conflicting de- 
mands, are obviously important sources' of job demand[)& which should be in- 
-•dependently measure*. / ' ^ 



1" 
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.2B-2 b.) Physical Stressors; Jo'b Vbcertions ar.d Discomforts (and Job Hafcards) - 

The correlation matrix below ^provides empirical evidence for^separaV 
, ing one jgrouTJ of ]5hysrical "exertion and* discomf ort"vari5.t>les fronr another, 
s^t of physical "hazard" measures. A theo;retical reason for separating 

\ the- variables Is that they may measure two dimensionsr of "stress" which 

. ♦ f ' " 

^ — t>perat'e ^ui4;e-dif ferep tly _on^d_jwrArkJii^^ outside the* job* JKie ; * 

. * » ~, f' 

worker's^ "perception" oT,i:he stress is important for "e:xertions" but no\" 
for purely physiological Hazards (Caplem et ali,;, ■ > 1975)^^ For 
example, -presence of carbon monoxide has its detrimental effects on hea^ih 
whether or ^ot the worker* is aware of, its pres^6i«ce, but it n&y not affect 
^^Jfiis daily behavior^ , • , ^ * . » 

.Unlike ijur other'^xiiiaenBiona, where a series of questions idould be br^ 

' .ganized iato cumulative scales measixring a relatively precise concept, no. 

/ , V ■ * ' 

such 'techniques -were simply ar^plicable to our data on physical stress, in 

the work environment** In part this problem results froip the fact that 

^ ' ^« ' ^ * 

all of lhese„7ariables' «x6 hi'^ly correlated and it' is diff ictilt jto iso^^ 

♦Several Guttman scarleef do exists but they do not by themselves appear to^ 
circumscribe the variance in -^he physical ^riessor variables: ^ 
a) Do not* get dirty (50%); get dirty (195^); dampness ^ smoke, gas (20%): 
continuous noise, occasionally deafening (19?0j heavy vibratiofi (25^)* 
B) llo major, physical demands (other than heavy "lifting) (26%); other inaj or 

physical demands (23?0; heavy lifting (125 lbs*) (l6%)j sweaty every " 

day (^%). ' . ' . • 

**In developing our hypotheses about the impact of stress in the workplace 
• we refer?:ed to Selye's^ general stre^.s syndrome, which suggests that too 
little, •'as well as tog-'much stress^ may be damaging to the organism, 'Al- 
though it is reall:^ a hypothesip to be proved, we ilftll take as art assAp- 
tion -that tYfe dangifodusly Iqy levels of -workplace hazards -(if they exist) 
are far. ^cceeded m most work environments, and therefore any increment of 
noise^ ^eavy vibmtion, dangerous substances, and irritation c^' have only 
negative effects -on the worker. The saine may not be said* of the IcJVer 
""levels of physical exertion and discomfort, however, where some jamoxmt of 
outdoor activity and physipal exertion can hav.e the positive effect of* 



late one variable, that* summarizes the general phenomenon of ^physicaj^ly de?i'. 

• manding wotrk.,* Additive (Likert) scales that encompass a large portion of ' . 

C • * ' ' ' ^ • ■ , J ^ 

the variance are used instead. ^ . - . / ' 

/ 

• In the Swedish questionnaire the fbirbwing question group? were con- 

/ . * ' . ... 

solfdated into 'nine indicators, which are then correlated in the matrix-. 

shown jin^able 2-'3._"Ph7sically exhausted after work" and "Sweaty work^'ar6 

. ^ _ ,^ . ^ _ _ - ^ _ . . . 

• excluded fTOm the list as being' too ^epe?jdent on individual .ph:^iological 



.differences. 



Table 2-3 



Correlation Matrix of Physical Stressors at the Work Place^ / 
> * ' ^ ^^^^ 

• (1) (2)' (5) -(4) (5)' (6) (7)^ (8)" (9) t 



1. Heavy lift 1.00 

.53 1.00 



2. Other physical 
' demands 



5. Damp ' ".43 *Jb 1.00,- . - • 

4. DiTty .44 ' .3.7 .45/ LOO' \ 

5. 0utdtc,r ^ \.43 .30 .^,7? .59 1.00 - 

6. Dust, gas, smoke «55 '.51 -.59 -.Sa' .56~~^ 1.00 ' ■ 

8. * .I^avy viijration .27 .21 -.Jl .29 .35 ,'.29 .20 

9. Noi^e • .25 ^21- .24 .44 .31 ' ..4-5^ .27 '.50^1.0C/ 

The table above shows clearly *that sources of pHy Stress* are all 

highly^ interw3orrelated in the Swedish data. A distinction can nevertheless 



preserving the individue^l^s physical condition (alth6u^ too much, we find, 
^is indeed correlated with tiredness and poor health). 

^airployed workers, 10t-66, n = 1876 (not professional, self -employed, or - 
farmers). . * . 



he made between two groups of variables in the list above: 

' ^ , / 

a* 1. Physical exertions: heavy lifting-^other physicaWdemands 
' ' (Cronbac^s alpha = ^515) 

2# Physical, ^isccJniforts: ' inside/outside wo2?k; damp/wet work; dirty 
work (soiling) ^ (Cronback's alpha ^^714) ^ 

1# + 2f PhysicJfcL exertions and discomforts J 

" (Cronback*s a^pha = #703) 

b. Physical hazards: dirty work (chemipals); irritating gases, etc.? 
noisy work; yib'rationsj dangej^ous substances ^ 

{Cronback^s alpha =-.714) 

* We find first that .-^e top group of valuables (a) ha| the hirfiest^n- 
temal ^correlation* The best ^edictor of this group of variables measur- 
ingipjijffiital exertic)i:;^and discomfort is the "dampness" question,^ suggest- 
ing primrily outdodi^ worlr (oiftdQor-dampness correlation ^.72) ♦ These 
variables desc?ttt^ wt)rk stn^ssors .especially commbrr in basic industries 
such as farming, forestry and con^truction|* The physical exertions an^ 
discomforts are combined since the Crpnback's alpha statistij|^is hi^er . 
for the combined groupings ^than' for the. separate clusters.*?^ 



Exand^naticTn of ^the secopd set of variables, labeled "physical haz-^ 
^rds," shows empirical linkage- to the physical exertion tod discomfort 
variables primarily through the^ "dirty work" measure — the other correla^ 
tions betjf^een the two groups are- .significantly lowet than thefr internal 



*Lars Sundbom, 0£# cit . ' . 

**The combined indicator of physical exertion and physical discomfortfe at 
thfe wC3*place has a Cronback's alpha of ,70, respectably hi^ for inter- 
viewdata. Although a slif^tly hi^er Gronback»s alpha (473) can be ob-^ 
tanned by also including Koise arni Heavy Vibration, j;hese questions gen- 
erally correlate more highly with the "pljysical hazards"' group. The , 
indicator retains its ability to contain, most of the covariance in import- 
ant subpopulations as wellt ypung , workers .769» const^ruction workers #701, 
mass-processing and manufacturing industry. workers #759. ^ 



tjorrelatdons.* lis Cronbabk*s alpha statistic also suggests a reliable 
indicator (#714)» These measures are also concentratefil in special high'* 
technology industries: . iTimbier and paper processing, iron and steel foun- 
dri^, iron axi& stefel^manufacturing, transport vehicle manufacturing, the 
construction industries, and- lumbering. ^ . . • 

Table 2-^;' Incidernce of Physical Stresses in the Work Environment 

1, Not exposed to any of 5 physical stressors (lifting 125 lbs#,« 
other physical demands', outdoor/tfon-normal^ temperature^ 
dtopn^ss-, di^ty work) ^ ^ 45#9 * 

2# Exposed to one stressor ^ \ / 24«5 

5» Exposed to two stressors - ^ 13«0 , 

4# Exposed to th7*ee stre&sors . . 7.9 

J I ■ 

5# Exposed to four stressors . ' \ I 8#8- 



*Avg. internal coirelation, physica,! exertion and discomfort: .42 
Avg. internal correlation, physical hazard: ' .30 
Avg. cross correlatjLon (minus dirty worlc)V - * . #28 

' . ' ^ ' * * * . , 

**This group of variables cle^irly localizes the^ impact of ^conditions 
afeainst which much occupational health legislation is diirected. ^S^ie high- 
est incidence of dangerous sul stances is in the rjxbber and chemical pro-* 
cessing industries (47?^)V followed by non-home .bulilding construction 
(59?^)# Airborne irritants are me t common in home building (72%), other 
building (63%), stone p^^cessing (62%)^^ iron and steel manufacture (61%), 
_transpo^t-ee«rfj5r"mkimfact^ ( 62%) iron and steel works (56%), lumber 
and paper processing C5s7%), chemical and rubber* processing (55%^. 
Suftdbom, Lars, De ForvftrBarbetandes Arbetsplats PBrlmllanden (Laginkoms-* 
tu"^redningen, ^Stockholn, tg7l), p# 51. ^ 

One of the findings in ^his study with ^potential legislative impact: 
our measurements show that the incidence of hazard^ that have been previ- 
ously identified as causes of biojogical injury (carcinogenic substances, 
excessive noise, ^tc.) are highly correlated to "softer" work place pirbbl 
T^iese in turn(see Chapter k/s)^Te highly related to the social problem 
areas of passive leisure, inactive political behavior, and poor mental 
health. The implication of this finding is that the previously demon- ' 
strated linkages between physical hazards and healthjpxdblems may be in 
part "spurioufi correlation," really due to psychological job demands and 
low jpb discretion. The effect of the "soft" stressors may have important 
a^/^vating effects fo3> these illnesses that should be experimentally 
evaluated (see A^fojrd, o£. cit. » ■ ^ 



In summary, oux measure of. the incidenpe of ^physical sources of 

• ' ^ / • , 'V: : ' 

stress reflects the incidence of tiritig, demanding, dirty and ufibomf9rt- 
able working conditions, th^ effects of which are 'clearly and unmistakably 
felt cAi the daily life pattern of the 'wdrkman^ ' We have sep€Lrately t^ibu- 
lated exposure to dangerous ^bstances,* which^ althou^.they may endangers- 
the workingman^s life/ may also escape his' direct attention (such as the \^ 
presence of ato unkpown poisonous chemical), and have'T.ess effect on his 
leisure and political beharior.** * * 



■■-■7 



Construct yaliAity ' ^ • 

• . ' Y ' ■ ■ •■ ■ ■■ • " . ; ■ 

In this case we have a broader range of detailed ^ob content questions 
so that lack of specificity is not the majdr problem. These measures ♦of 

^ - . V 

physical job content in the Swedish data are richer than information on 
physicJal conditions available in either the U.S. Survey of Working Condi-^^^ 
tions 1969, 1972, or the I.S.R. Survey^f Job Demands and Worker Health 
1972. We can confirm the constrtict validity oi physical job demands from 



*Tbe dirty work variable appears in bo^h indicators due to its hi^ corre- 
lation wi-th both the discomforts-^xer^ons in^ULcator and the hazards indi- 
cator (see discussion above). There is, however, a manner to separate 
these' Jvo contributions of dirly work: level two of the "dir*^ work" var-' 
iable is^^li^t soiling" which bcTald be combined with the other discomfort- 
vari^'bles to iiarprqve the measuremajbt jof those work environments which are 
mamial-labor intensive/. ^ ."Soiled witl; oils, colors" represents a potenti- 
ally poisonous working c6ndition,v and is added ta the "ha2a;rd list." 

,**Noise^ and vibration Bxe treated as a separate vari^^bTe in later regres- • 
sions. Th^ incidence of np/se anr' vjybration correlates more highly vith ^ 
physical hazards than i^ysicaj. exertions.. Nonetheless, k7% of workers with 
significant noise and .vrbration Are#also amonfr thfe, ^6% of ^ the, working pop- 
ulation with four^or fiv^^-physical discomforts and' exertions. % 
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findings in the industcy/crass national (Job content distrilratlon tables' 
(Appendix Tabled- 2), ^ 

\ Critique and SiMya:estions for a Future QuesjKlonnaire 

The primary problem for this indicator is that we* have "described a 
mechanism of "scral^paychological functioning," ahd do not know whether it 
' is airplicable to physical as well as psycholo^cal cEallenges* Even if , 
physical demands do conform to the-ii^tructure of our model, we nlay fail to 
find predicted results because corresi>ondin$r measures of physical freedom 
. are not available.*^ In addition to the preqfent question about heavy lift- 
ing and "other" physical demaflds, measures of rapid or agile motions, or 



significant stooping and twisting could be include^ to improve the scope 
of the physical job diemand measure^ t 



> Distr3/btf£ion by Industry and Occupational Level ^ 

!• 849^ woirking class employees ij> the cons true tiqn industry ^report more 
than one of. the phys^caj exerti^s or discomforts on their -jol^s, while 
only 85^ of managerial/white col^lar employees ("bureaucrats"; in the admin- 
istrative industry repdrt more "than one physical stressor. 38^ of working 
class employees in manufacturing -export that level of physical exertions 
and discomforts on. the job. ^ • 

2. 42?^ of the male work fprce in non-rural Sweden reports more than one 
physical stressor, while only 109^ of the womei! report such jobs. 

3. 485^ -of Sweden's blue-collar trade union (L.O. ) report more than one 
physical job stressor, 'vs. (xc^y 179^ of the union for university educated 
employaes (S.A. C.O. and affiliates). 

■ ' ' . • / , 

**Gardell (l97l)f for exaaple, includes ^questions on "physical freedpm of 
movement." The 1974 version of the Swediih Level of Living SiJudy ^so in^ 
eludes , such questions., ^ ' 



With this indicator ve hope to aeastxre *the extent to which "the worker 
is allowed t6 exercise decision^makinfr capacity and skill on ifie job. 'Die 
, indicator is coTOOsed of the voricer's eraluation of skill level '^(in terms 
of education )Uand his resportse as to whether ,thf» work is oonot^nous/repe- ' 
titious (lacking in variety). We reason that wrk which is r^etitious, 
even if ,it nay have once requireS skill, lose^ i^#^capacity for intellect* 
tual challenge after constant reheareial. \ - — 

The estimated general educational level of the Job is not a very pre- 
cise raeasuxe, but it is Dosjtively correlated to ,1ob-related skill in sev^ 
eral studies^* In U^. ^ata the general education level of the Job is 
correlated -positively with specific skill requirements in dealing with 
4ata, and peoplS (but not tbingji).** 'HonotonQjis or' repetitioni- woric is 
alsa ne^ively correlated with oeasxires of skill- and intellecttxal conn 
plerity of rtfie Job Tn other job content studies. ♦ , , 

, \ . • . ' . ' 

I^ally'this scale 'of intellectual conjplexi'ty measures the intelleo- 

tual complexity that the>work denands, not the intellectual capacity the 

. ' \- ' - ■ . . 

worker possesses^ .or his fonafcl^education.*** However, the i6b "skill" 

question is baaed on' the enployee *V fvaluation of the training- level and mxat 

"be treated -careftaiy because it potentiki;^ conveys infoxmation about the 

<^GardeU"(t97l)t 2S/» fiii.l tohh and SchoolerXt973)» cit> 

««i)BieWLaireau of Labor' Statistics measures JoV ^nteliwtaai requifel- 
aenta in tezM of training tim— in two co«ponsttta, J)pwwri .gwieral ani 
Job-«peeific trminlng._ The ••genera^ aptitude lerel* la oorrelatA to the 
people aad data soale«_^bat not ^t&e*^ thin^'dciil scale.^ (Us Men, Haiw 
wrd Schopl oC Public HiMath, personal ocMtmioatioo* ) 
b) Kdm a|id Schooler (1975) measure of "at^bstantive oosiplexlV of t^e job" 
is a factor in' which coi^lexity of work dealing with things loida nags^*" 
tively. Skill with people and data load^posifeively. < 

***^re ixp^mjOT discrepancies between reported education and reputed 
Job oo«plexity« This dlsorepanoy is wch hi^J^tr «»ong younger votkeii who - 
report Oonaidsrably higher levels of education than their Jpbs oonsonly \ ^ 
require ( see p. 115 )• ?6r aiddle«Hiiged workers this discrepancy is reduced \ 
aa reported Job coeiplexity incrsaiMs (i^i^>aps as reaponsibiii^ increases) - 
and attaint education deelines« Both decline for elder workers over 30. 
Qoiim et al., JJ.S. Survey wt Votking Conditions ^jMl/BTrr^* W'^t * 
similar relationship* ■ ibmr use the discrepancy aa a aeaaure of education- , 
al underurtili»tion— 559^' of the tr^S. work force has auoh ^ discrepancy. 

. ■ l:i8. : ' 



worker* 8 own edncation (even though this is not asked) as well as the in- 
tellectual complexity of the job itself. To avoid this difficulty in the, 
analysis below we essentially u^ on]jg^a part, of the data in l;his quest^n* 
"Does the typical worker with your job have any education, over the statu- * 
to:ry miniimiin?" (^even years in Sweden^). Thip. 3Unterpret,ed' as a measure 
of skilled vs. unskilled vork.*__ In Chapter 4 we adopt a furtJier strategy 



Table 2-5 : Intellectual Job . 
Discretion 



.1* Is your work monotonous/repe-J 
titioujB? -Tes- and not "educated 
job'*, (see below) 

Do most people with your type 
of job hajre education pver ele-'^" 
mentary school (7 years)? -No« 
(and no monotonous/repetitious 
work) 

/" ] 

3# -Yes- i-3 years education (and 
nor monotonous/repetitious work) 

-Yes- ^6 years education '-('and 
no monotonous/repetitious work) 

-Yes- over 7 years acad^nic 
secondary Jschobl^plus some uni- 
versi-^ education (and no mono- 
.tonottS^epetiti^us work) r" - — 



Frequency Label- Ave. , -Scale- 
Position Intern.^ Item 
Accuracy -Correl.' ' Corrfel/ 
__i (Yule.! 8 Q) 



15.7% 




..65 




'. - ^ 


« 


/1 4^9 


. . 929^ 


> . .65 


21.5 


>* ■ 100^ 




10.9 






^.9j 







.59 



.57 



coeff^ of reproducibility = .94 / coeff. of scalabili% .8? / n = 259?^ 

*This is 505^ of the male non-rural wor}c force* (18-66* years). 

**These hi^e§ skill levels correlate aore strongly with the laclc of 
, monotopy/repetitious work (.86 for levels' 4 and 5). 

^' ^ . <i 

♦^This figure includes anproximately 60 professionals and 1tO gelf- 
enqjloyel. businessmfin and 35 fanfi^rs asked the iDoflto^tony quetstion only. 'The 
value for educational demands" was equate^ with aqtual education for these 
- people. " . ^ . ' ' . 
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■bo Isolate the effects of the job. Ve hold "actual education" constant 

for half -of the' work force and. examine the' woiric-leisure relationships for 

workers with* different intelleetual job discretion. In, this form- the job 

ooritent measure indicates the frequency of "urtskllled and monotonous/ 
' . ' . ■ / • ■ • • • ^ 

repetitious worfc" amoner workers-yho have constant (7 yfears.miivimum) educa^ ^ 

• ' "'•».>•. • 

tion. *• *' • - . . - . 



Construct Yaliflity 



The intellectual job diacretion' indicator is a broad range measxrre 
and thua we rely on several types of construct validation. ^ First, we find- 
evidence that the indicator reports characteri-atics of "Ehe job .and nort * ' 
just the worker's education.* In addition ve examine t 1) theoretical - 

L . - J ! - * , 

■ 1 , V • 

/ 

♦Characteristic of the Job— or the Worker? ^ 

We find several pieces of evidence to eonfirm the fact that intellec- 
tual discretion reported for the j^ob does not "simply- reflect the Individu- 
al's own- education level j - - ; 

1) ,Wittiln the -group 'of workers who have only primary education 
of the non-rural work force age 18 to 66) we can identify significant 
groups of workers with both low intellectual discretion (monotonous/repeti- 

^ tious jobs),, and workers whose jobs are typically associated with more 
skill than a priusary education implies. U.S. flndltfgs (Qulnn et al., 1-973) 
also oonfiiffl thttt'^55% of workersrhave jobs whose 'intellectual requi3peapnt, 
measured in ferma of education, • differs from their actual education. -The - 
discrepancy between education and job intellectual discretion Is somewhat 
hi^ej? for younger woricers, perliaps because of their 'geneially hl^er 
levels <?f actual education. - But the discrepancy between "In-feellectual job 
tiiscretion" and education does jfiot appeat.to be a ftmction'of adjustaent to 
the labor market which disappears after- the first job. T^e percentage of 
workers with totual education over elementary level but "Intellectual jo* ' 
discretion" at the elementary JeTel or-belciw remains approximately con- 

°^ force. The."junderqualifled workers"— rep'resentinff 

17% of the work force— do decline 'someiriiat. *i-ai increasing work experience.. 
Overqualified: 0-5 yMr;.3W6-1-5 yrs. 359^/1^30 yxs. 269^/30+-^. 30% 
TJn^erqualified: D-5 yrs. 25%/6-15 yrs. 2WI6-3O yrs. 22»//30+ yrs. 149^.'. ' 

2) Also, work-leisure findings generated- In Chapters 4 and 5' with the 
Intellectual job discretion indltjatori-persist when actual education is • 
controlled .for, . J * - „ . 



findings about tcipk "Sisor^^tion and job content distribution findingcf^*^ and 



^Distribution by Industry and OccuT)ational Level . - * 
. Our 'job' content distribution tables (Appendix shov.-tfiat^i^teriec** 
tual^ io^f discretion is lowest in the -hi^ly automated process indttstriels 
whei3b 2^6% have monotonous /rep^tious-low skill jobs, and hi^er (v159^) .in 
the service industries^ Vfe can loroliae low intellectual di8Ciretion\more. 
specifically by isolatingA/arkfng clas^ laembers of these induetires^ "Ve 
find^that Adam Siiiith*s premonition about the intelJLeotually debilitating^ 
effects of the industrial re^/olution are confirmed:' 

a) 4096 of process industry* workers have naoncTtronous/repetitious-^low 
skill jobsCvSt only 209^ of. agrioultural woricers - in our biatsed sample)* 
Our- findings sujggest that it is only at the very hi^est teohnolofdcal 
levels that automation requires sMlled workers* For automated iops as a 
whole^the- content of work is i&ore likely to be monotonous and require 
little skill * This is consistent With Adam Smithes abBervation * (^e 
Wealth of Hatlona ^ New Yovk^J Modem Library, 3957,- PP* 101, 12?): "Hot 
only the art of the farmer, the general direction of the operation of hus- 
bandry, but many inferior br^ohes of country labor, requir^ much more 
skill and experience thaji the greater part of the mechanic trades* ♦y. The 
condition of the materials which he works upon, too, is as yariable as the 
ilistruments w^iich he works with, and both require to be ' anaged with miich 
judgement and disoretibn, . * , 

Other evidence of such a relationship 16 presented by Turner and Law- 
rence (industrial Jobs and the Worker , Earvard University, t965), who find 
in their study ^f 470 workers, in 47,U«S* industrial^ ^obs that ^ measure of 
"capital investment"— presumably equivalent to automated productive c&pa^ 
city— ?i8 negatively r'elated ^(r fa -•27) to "task identity's—an expert-rated 
index of autonomy of decision making and job related skill (which iai also 
correlated tp job satisffiCotioa), There are also several sourcee- which ar- 
gue that hi^ levels of automation are^aoodopanied by higher skill~and 
Hob satisfaction-^levels (Woodward, 1958'rFaunce, 1965; Gardell, 1^71 1 
Blauner, 1965)*^ Most^of these bindings supp^ the exifetenoe,of a 
shaped curve of technological development and skill (or satisfaction), 
where skill is lowest for "middle-technology^ maimfacturing jobs. 'Piore 
(1972.) describes the process of- skill division in the p3?bcess of increas- 
ing ^technological complexity; one intermediate »tage of development is 
accomplished by a bimodal distribution of both very low 'skill jobs,and 
high skill proble»-0olving jobs which adapt the woric process to changljig . 
economic* oopditions. ' , % • 

b) The •^buraaucracy" is less clearly^ associated with low levels of 
''intellectual discretion. 349^ working /flass members of the administrative 

industry report monotonous/repetitious-lbw skill jobs. This level is cer- 
tainly hlfi^er than construction (1^), commerce (15%)» or direct service 
(259S)# However, it must be noted that a relatively high, percentage of' - 
lower level* workers in the administrative industry have "skilled" jobs: , 
229^ vs* 1496 for* the working class overall and A% tot process industry. ^ 
workei?^-* / (559^ of administrative managerial and white collar workei;$ have 
"J^illed" and non-moziotonous jobsv) • ♦ . . ' . 

: ^ , (cont*d.) 
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.-^a) related cprrelations in the Swedldlf data,* ' ' ' 

" Crltlqug^vand "^uggestlona for a Fo-ttire ftuestloxmalre 

- ' ■ i \ : ■ ^ i' ■ . ' ■ • 

The primary shortcoming of* thie^ indicator is agisd.n laok/of ^ecif icty^ * 

Several other studies of 'jdb contenjb 'iSave made^jise of substantially more " ' 

elaborate data about th'e wOrkeir's use of skills on the. job (Caplan, 1^75; - 

/ . ' ' • 

G&rdell, 1971 Howerer, the^ general result of-all these studies has been 

, ^ to aggregatf^ all the detailed information into one jaeastire of "joB chal- 

^ . lenge pr Qomplexlty"'*(see discussion, page 90),*» vhich^in their final'^ 



; c) In addition the intellectufil job discretion measure is the clearest 
differentiator of the Swedish occupational aOcial class categories. While 
only 18% of >/orking clasd' males report a job vhich» typically involves 
training .>eyDnd elementaiy ^i?chool,i. 939S' of social class I males report suchilt 
jobs, and vdxile only 2%.l>r;social^class I males report jobs^which are 
♦♦monotonous/repetitfous" and non~skilled, 229^ of working clase^ males (33% 
«^ or working Qlass females) report sucji jobs. 

♦Potential for Creative Invjolvettent (Researdier Coded) 

We developed "reseafrcher coded" measure of "task identiiy" to assess 
the degree of "mental^ creaipive emotibnal involvement" in the, job for 57 
dif-ferent ocoupationdl types and 37 Industry categories. Shis indicator' 
correlated more highly, with the lhtelleott£al Job' Discretion indicator ^ * 
(r » ^30 Kendall ^s tan B) than vith any of the other dob oontent indica^ 
tor0> Jndus tries were coded 0 to 3i .representing at Idwest level, emo- 
^tlonallV uAlnvolving^ product output, and at the bluest leyal, creative 
product output* 'Tasks were rat^d on the degree of autonomous decision 
making permitted from 0 toX (The. industry type and occupatlon'ft^e ' 
scores were added foj; each indivi^jial, and then correlated with the Inte;i- 
lectual Job Discretion seor^^^^^ * ^ - . 

*^^e range of questions included on Gardell's composite freedom and skill 
dimension spans both our 'Inte?:lectukt Discretion * and Personal* Schedule ^ 
Precfdom measures (as well as several other areas): * • 

1* A variety of task goals , , . 

2* 'Deaand fer concentration V . *^ > ^ \^ ^ 

^ % Control over woik, process ^ . / . . - ^ 

'^4 •.General decision influence about work 
5» Requirements ^or tjjaining 
6# Economic responsibility 
7« .Consultation and cooperation 
a* Freedom fqr social contacts ' . 
9# " Physical f reedor| of movement 



; form are ev^n less speoifio than the measure we adopt ♦ ^' 

^ ' In its troad outlines Ihtelle.otfaal Jo^b Discj?etion is^ s'iailaap ^ Kohn 

^ and Schooler Vs mec^ure of "occupational ,<%elf-.dlrection.» In bott scales 

lack of variety in the;tork 'task i4entifies the ^ lowest ^level of self- - 
... , . ' ' ^ . • , 

direction^ and in both cases ,the tof^end of the scale Is defined by a gin-' 

eral measure of skill which really Isorestrioted to ^kill in dealing with 

' ^ / ) ' ^ ' 

'".'people and da-fe (and not things " , . 

\ .1° drder to minimize the bias against "skill in* working with things" 
and maintain the broad"&pplicability of - 'Intellecl^l Job Disclreiion, we 
sacrifice the hi^er skill levels of the spale (which are more exclusively 
\ correlated with People and Data ^kills), ^d' retain only the lowest genera^ 
training^J^el (any*^post-elementaj?y^5cfecation In this manner we hope to 
be* able to differentiate "craftsmen" from uneficilled workers as well as 
more hi^ly trained employees*** * ----x 

. ! ' A more accurate indicatQp of Intellectual job complexity would cdlow 

> \ •' ' . 

^separate cassesqment of* skilled work with Things^ Bata, and People. In' 

addition it wouJd'Usk how; often the Worker felt challenged by a new prdb- 

^ lem| and tq what extent the Jfob represehted an opportunity for .enhancing 



9ome .area of his cqmpeiienoe; 



■y 



; «Slcill in. dealing with thinfes is^ n£t genaeally correlated with the educa- 
■ tion. rplat^d general aptitude level in the Departnuint of Labor data. Kohn 
-and Schooler's maaaure of "gubstantiVQ' Job complexity" is felso based on a 
i^factor scdr^ In' which skill arid, tine spent in Oeaiing with Things loa4s ' 
negatively ,«-.26/-,'68, while for Pedj>le and Data^e respective loadings 
; are pbsitlvte, .■82/..57 and .85/.65. ' ' 



*^Workin^ class members of .the construction industry (idiere craf t appren- ' 
^ ticeship'^M common) *do indeedTeport hi^er levels of "skilled" jobs than 
' J>roces8 industry or manufacturing Indudtr/woiicers (2096 vs. 49^, rel 
?pectivelyj. . . ♦ 



2B^?d.^ Personal Schedule Freedom " " " 

In general this is a measure of the individual's ability to withdraw, 

c 

at his own discretion<^rom the formal tasks of the job and participate 
in the 'informal behavior • It -can also serve as aj?ou^ measure of free-1 
dom to en^a^ in outside social relationships. The, question^ are: Can 
you, place at le^ast one private phbne call during the work dayj receive a 
visitor /or ten minutes; leave on. a half-hour errand without consulting 
the supervisor; or do you have an employer, who ijff not conbemed with punc^* 
tuality and schedules? , , ' - ~ . 

Personal Schedule freedom- ' Frequency' Label-" Ave* ' Scale- 

. . ^ ' •* , Position.^ Intern. \ Item 

^ ^/^ Accuracy Correl. \ Correl, 

• ' . (Yule's Q.) 

1. -N6 to all questions- \ 8.09^* 1009^ ' ' — — ' 

2. Can you place^at least one . , ^ ' 
private telephone call during , ^ /. r 
ordinary \i)o5rk time? -Yes^ * 21.0 78 ^ .45 .^^5 




^ or 
<3. 



Can you receive a private ^ 
visitor at yotp: worlc place, say - , • ^ • 

for ten minutes, -during ordinary ^ 

work? -Yes- ^ 50,4 >' 92 ^9 ^ . ^55 

4. If you need to go on^a pri- \ - ^ 

*^te errand, can you leave the , ' ^ * , - ' 
workplace-for about half an « 
hour without speaking to your 
* supervisor? -Yes-* ^ ' 20.9 68 » .65 .54 

5. Is your employer a stickler 
for punctuality and schedules? 

-No- ; ] " ' 19^7 « 100 .51 .44 



coefUl of scalability m ^64 /\oeff^ of reproducibility =s ^91 / ii a 2593^ 



♦Approximately 60 profe««ionals, 110 businessmen and 50^ farmers were as- 
signed a value for this variable^ since the- questions ware not asked. All 
these broad occupations imply considerable freedom and so the highest 
scale category was assigned. . • ^ * 



While the indicator does not explicitly measure "znachiAe p.aoed" as- 

sembly iine .work,^ the responses at the low end of the. fecale clearly in- 

elude this possibility. A, "punch clock" question is highly correlated to 
< * ' . 

the scale, but was exojuded from the scale because of non-uniformity* 
in use of such devicj§»' across industries. " * - 

The greatest departurr'jrom a perfect Guttman scale for this set of 
time freedom questions comes at the hi^ personal freedem end of the scale; 

■■ ■■ . . . 

a substantial pumber (18%) of individuals who said their employers were 
not sticklers for punctuality, responded nevertheless that they could not 
• leave, for a half hour . errand, although they cou^^receive a visitor for 10 
minutes. At the opposite end of the scale another deviation occurs: 30?^ 
who said they could not make a telephone call could nevertheless receive a 
visitor for 10 minutes. ♦ The sbale^ errors table. sxiggests that the jbroadly 
phraseft question "Are they concerned about punctuality and schedules?" is 
the least^^accurate step in the Guttman scales It is' also less specific- 
ally in terpre table. Thus a better scale would have resulted by i^emoving it 
* Construct Validity * 

There are several findings from Swedish industry/class job con- 
tent distribution tables (Appendix Table that confirm the construct 

/ ' * ♦ . . " 

validity^f tl?is indica'tor. HowjjrVer, personal schedule freedom dvOes not 

\ i «» . « 

show as strong a variation in these tables as the intellectxial job discre- 

tion measures, indicating perhAps that the industry differences are not as 



* 5hiS would, not afJ![ect^e coijrelation but does affect Guttjmaii -scale 
positions and 'error totals* • Use of a ti#e punch "ts much more prevalent in 
siiits production industries, and relatively rare in the service industries. 
This non-un^.formity would introduce considerable error iii, a Bcale con- 
structed for Industry-wide use. .Howevet, within the production industries 
it mi^t well add valuable information to thp personal freedom indicator* 



• inrw>rtan-lr dif fertnces in specific Jinn policy for this 4oh dimension** 

Critique and Su|irge8tions for a Fixture Questionnaire - - 

^ ^ Since this JLnSLlcator is hased Tn fairly detailed quee-tions ahout ^the 
work situation its yalidity do^s not !*aise serious questions. The problem 
iri^this*caae is that only one aspect .of "freedom of action" on^the job is 
reafly measured: freedom to leave the formal work task. A mdte iii5)ortant 
measuxre of job discretion— freedom to allocate time re8ources~is not 
directly meas^ed by our indicator althou^ it^ would' appear to be corre- 
lated. The real problem, then^ ^is how *"import^t" 'is this measure of job 
^^content. To its credit this measure of ability to^egulate 6ni^*s involve- 
ment -with the formal work task is associated with inor^sed j'ob satisfac- 
tion (Turner and Lawrence, '1965)^** incfaafed autoncrny (Yotmg^-and Villmott 



V 



^Distribution by Industry and Occupational Level 

1) The construction industry ^gffers its woiicers—who are generally mobile 
•on a construction site—aore personal freedom than workers Ip the hi^ 
automated and machine regulated process Industries. Only 1 896 of lower 
level workers In the process Industries may^ leave wori^'for a^half hour 
errand without their supervisor's pettnlssion, while 4096 of construction 
industry working class employees may do sow ^ . , 

2) Men have sigpif icantly greater personal schediile freedom in the work 
place tban women.' * 47% of men mav leave..on an unsc"feeduled half how errand 

^while only 31?^ of women.may do so. For full time men ^and women* these fig^ 
Tires ana respectively 479^ and 309^. . ^ 

3) The personal schedule freedom measure is. also correlated' to the absence 
of ,a time punch clcrok (r « ;24) and'to the total l^ngtii of 'rest breaks 
during the day (r « .12, n « 335 male workers with o^er 15 y^ars experi- 
ence). , ' ' . 

♦^Turner and Lawrence find that the only consistent job content coirela- 
^ tion of job satisfaction .is a measure of the amount of time the worker was 
allowed to leave the work place (similar to our* question: 6an ycu leave \ 
work for a i hour without permlssidn). The broad importance of personal 
freedom to allocate time resources at work is indicated by> ttie. fact that 
several: researchers <tdentify lack of it as. a prinjary cause* of "bore*om" 
(Vyatt et al., 1929>and job fatigue.. Dickson notes that freedom "^to perw 
sonally schedule rest breaks on lihe job is. what butchers m^ J)y job 
"variety" (Dickson, 197i)r r ' * ' 



1973)»,and Ipcreased "jactivation leveH' j^(Scott, t966).* . 1 more broadly ' 

'relev^^ measure should include the following l^jpos of questions relating 

* * ' * * ' 

M schedule freedoa: ' ^ - , ^ , 

A, Can ,you plan you^ day or weekly schedule? 

B#^What range of freedom^ do you have to i|i±a23ifit^th work laate^? 

you physically restricted to one* location at the work place? 
"Apother broad area of Job* discretion which our data l)arely touch on is . 
"job responsibility and closeness of supervjt^ion, In this area ques- 



tions should be included to measure: 



A, Extent of supervisorial authority, ' of closeness of task super- » 
vision* • , s ' ^ 

B« Extsnt of personal responsibility for the quality or (quantity of 



output^ 



G^r- Responsibility for factors outside one*s personfil control* 



It ^ 



*Scott, jjfrivation Theory and Taslc'^pkaign ^ 1966: "Stretc/dJigTlir^^ 
ing positions... leaving to visit the water fountain, another department, 
or the rest room... social activity including conversation with fellow em- 
ployees; The development* of complex group relationships. ^.iilso introduces 

variation which may vserve to inca^eaee the activatilon level. a 

^It is obvious ti^jat much of the i;:^)aat«incyeaalng behaylor.^.is -ex-, 
trinsic^to the task... the individual may also introduce ^variation into the 
task itself" (pp. I5-I6). 

**!Iliere is data about Aether the worker has gfapervlsorial authority > bit 
it has been combined into an -index with othei^ "institurtidnally guaranteed 
^job status protections. 
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2B-»^t Stnnmary^ Statititlcs ^ 

' The indices discussed aBove vary in reliability from ♦91 to •SS.* The 

Guttman ©cale statistics (coef* of rep2X)duci"bility/coe?# of scalability) aret 

^ Psychological Job Denands * ♦959 / ♦77^ 

Intellectual Job Discretion ^974 / ^909 

Pei^onal Schedule Preedoa - •908 / ^745 ' >^ 

Institutionaiized Job Authority & Security #907 / #650 ^ 
Cronback's alijha statistics t ^ ^ 

, Physical. Job Demands (exertions & discomforts) . . ,703 

' Physical HaBctrds , ^\ ,714 

t 

The distribution of cabes on the dimension is also importa&t, Beoaxise 
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of iuTOractions and non-linear prediction^^ ^^le least-squares linear 
models \jannot be routinely used .to test tjie work-leisure laodel. The. al- 
temativ©^ multidimensional cross- tabulations, reqtiires a rather uniform . 
dis^ibutibn of cases along i^d^atpr and control variables to prevent >^ 
cell frequencies from becoming too small#** - . 

The final dimensions often display hi^er intercorrelations than ^ 

their ccafponent variables, but their funcjfcicmal independence is confirmed 
by the fact that important work environments exist irepresenting .all com- 
binations of the dimensions* These sub-categories of job content in fact . 

/ • , , ^ ' ' ; 

is<^late woidcers with the hi^est and lowest mental strain and-^t'es of ^ , ' 
leisure cmd political participation^ . J • ^ ' ' 

\ ' ^ r . r ' 

*The Guttman scale coefficients of reproducibilifer. toe all above the re- 
quired ♦ 90^ Ihe measure. of fe liability (more nearly equivalent to Croj>^ 
back's alpha) is the coefficiinrt of 'scalability, which ar^ o#^ the re- 
I commendea VoO^. 11 ' * ' * ^ 

^^^bstaxitial consideration wi^s^Ven in the co^truction of dimensions to 
' ^ have Indicator dimenpionp with larg^ ^and^unM'oj^^Tariance^*' Poa; example, , 
our tpta\ jiample of* 2592 working indiviflualsMncludes 14^6 males^ If we 
.seTeqt thrive categories pf ^ interacting^ Job freedom ^d job demand dimen- 
sions (fcr.^nine cells), control for the relationship withijci .three woric ex- 
perience categorjlfes, and for* two types of individual backfcound, the avef- , 
age cell wcmldijcqntain onljs^assuming ind^pehdenoe) 1466/9!iL*^7 indiviii^ji- t 
, als# This is U 9ufficient a^^KM^ cell frequency for most Statistical * 
* tests, but thpre is little mar^ for error^ Diffe:renoe8 in frequency 
^ difttributiohs of the Jo\) corrtent measures as great as ^% li 20)i '(instead 
^ of ^33^ X 3596) change the\,oell frequency to 10 instead of 27— -too few cases*', 

ERIC " ' ' ' . VdS \ . 
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■ T^ble 2r7 , . ^ ' . - - 

Final Indicator Correlations 
Working Hales Sweden 1968 (excluding self-employed and farming) n«1150 

5i tscale- 

Psyc. Dem. . . • 2. 18,. 90 (l to 4); 

Phys. Dem. -.11 ' V , ' 2v37 1.48 };(.l to 5) - 

Intell. Disc, -.23 -.33 " , , ' '2.52 1.11 (l to 5} 

,Pers. Sched. .Off .3(^ ' - 3.19 1. 09 '(l to'5) ' . 

Institut. Protect .27 -.30 .4? .28 • /' 2.6> I.-84 (l to 6) 

'■'ase . .28 -.26 .57 .2/ ,hi '--J, 2.50 -.38' (log Skr/hr)' 

Inc. .25 -ai .34 .of .28 .46 , 3. 05 »58 (log OOOSkc) 

Education .10 ^^31 .64 .2^ .29 .5(^ .Of^ 2.09L1.5^ (l to 5) 

The correlation' matrix above relates the job content indicators to other 

neasures of occupational circums^nce. In general there is a moderate coline4r- 
' ■ . . . • ^ . • ■ . , 

-ity between Psychological Job Demands, Intellectual Job Discretion, and Institu- 

^ tlorial Joo Status Protections. Physical Job Demands correlate negitively with, 

this entire group. Personal, Schedule Freedom appears to be raore\nd^endent. 

Differences in correlations that occur when the working womens population 
*is included are denotedC^.),. The correlational between Personal Schedule Rreedom 
and the other indicators drops.nhen' women are included, confirming our earlier 
observ^^tion that^KOmen have lower personal freedom across a..vriLde range of jobs. 
The correlation between eduqatlon and wage-also drons^* * / ^ - ' 

' , When one a^je-exoerlence cohort is 'selected from 'the. full working raale 
population, other differences occur(0). Schedule become^ -nore hi^ly coprelated 
to the other job content indicators( suggesting an independenii a^^e contrJLbutation* 
to schedule p^rogaitives), aJid" family income finally finally becomes more- 
highly correlated to education( r=ii33 for men age 31 to 50)t ' 



Overall Critique ' ^ \ * 

■. ■ r - ^- ■ ■ ' 

There Is a tnajor area of omission in the Swedish measures of job con- 

.' ^ - ' ^ ' 

tentt nota'bly information about relations with supervisory co-workers, 

** , 

and social process factors Introduced by the compleg^ organlzatloiial s^inic- 

ture of^the Work place* Except' for' this gxception, .the Swedish 

data can be recommended on the. basis of its. broad coverage of job contBBt: 

both physical and psychological demands, and both formal aifa\informal mea^ 

sures- of job discretion are included. Ae flaw in the data Is that while 

baroad ar.eas are covered in the aggregate, jmportant o> Vuiner sions are not 
♦ ' ^ ► 

specifically jr.easured(such as the sources cf^ i-sychologj cal job demands)/ 

Another s^iortconiing, applic^^ble to two of the measures, is that 

the information comes from the worker broad aggregate judgements about 

Wis job, and thus prevents sfecific inferences about the 'impacts 

*of the work 'environment at the :detailed.Aevel ^ ',1^18^ jjj^lity also 



^ / ' x_^SI 



raises questions about possible subjective bias. Supp,ort of objective 
validity can be obtainisd in most cases from national distriubutfon data, 
correlations with more specific variables, ^d by restr^Lciting the use of 
the indicator (in Chapters 4 a^d 5) to the range where itsL accuracy is 
leket questionable. In this mannei^w6 can make a strrag ca'tfe for the fact 
that tfitj'^ indicators do rou^ily measure the job content that their JLabels^imply 

In spitfe of these "braclceted" confirmations of validity, hdwever, 
the* lack of detailed specificity still limits the utility of 'any .findings 
f6r specific "job design" strategies. .Under these circumstances our hope 
will be to trace out the, broad pattern of potential impacts of the wdrK 
environment— and include an tmusually large array of "contrdlling fac->' 
tors"~in such a way' tha* wiLl facilitate orienta^i;on of and comparisons, 
be^tweeh later studies ^hi-ch may be more limited in coverage but are more 
refined in. Measurement. \ < , • . 
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Chapter Three * ^ ' • . 
The Leistire Activity Indicators 



'5-1: Pattexnt of Iieiture AotlTlty^ Sramgy 



A 4e|;sure pattern is defined as a. ooaaabnly occurring combination of * 
leisure time Activities within the populatl on r ^Before we'^appTOach the* 
prollem of how ta meastire what this concept does Vmply, we shall sharpen 
the definition by Hating. altei^na^lve formulations which are riot included: 

A. A^ leisure pattern is not a daily time budgets 

B. A leisure pattern is not a "percentage" of th^^ population who en- 

• , - . . .\ \ >' 

-gage in -a -particular* activity* ^ 
C# A leisure pattern is not a subjective measure of satisfaction in 
" leisure. ^ » :\ K ; ' 

D# A leisure pattern is not a mapping of friendship or kinship 

•networks* * ^ ^ . . 

B. A leisure pattern is not a combination of ^activities wh(ich result 
^ ^'o^y from a common response to an external influence, but is in-- 
^ ' stead a;;^latlvely invariant association of alternative ineasurements 
' of a presumed underlying digenaion- of*^ letsuretime activity 



\ TechnicE^lly, our mftjdioft^or discoverlng..^atterns of leisure will be to 
use factor analysts^ td investigate covarlance structures among tlje set of 
leisure activity variables. We ultimately generate ei^t patterns from a 
Varimax rotation of factors extracted, from a "Principal Factor^ jfactor ( \ 
analysis program. In the non-rural population^ the ei^t factors account 
for 48?^ of .the ccnnnon variance among the 24 varlebles** 

rr- — —— ■ , ^. ' 

^^Por the whole population factor juialysls Joreskog's Method was utilized, 
and somewhat less of the common variance was accounted for (3596). The 
first eifi^t "latent root8«i^ 7>05 to I.15. • ^ 
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Ihe Boundaries .of^ the ^ApalysisJ "Active" Leisure and Political Participifio 

4 



Exaodnation of time "hitdget allooations for leisure time in Sweden- 
the JJ.S^* suggest that the 24 leisure activity measures used from Jhe^^weilsh 
data tend to overemphasize active participation in discre*^,- easily ideii-' 
tifiabl^recreat;^pnal and political pastimes. The sigoificant Sfodcs of 
time that are omitted are generally leisure '^relaxations^n jrather than 
leisure "aotivities**: W watching, imspeoified rest and relaxation,^ and 
family 80ci»liaing activities.** * ^ • 

Our method for discoyering^isure patterns is ^ to use factor 
analjrsis to, invesltigate correlations between activities to find -Qje most 
comtthly ocgurrlnf combinations of leistare activity within, the p^mlation* 
ae methodologioal issue x>t what activities are to he included within the "co?r. - 



♦Hammer andT'Chapin, t972» " * - ^ \ . " 

a* Family and Hon-Pamily Socializing 

(non-faxaily activity is the major component)' . . ^ ' ^ jlj^ 
h. Participation in organizational activities, cultural aciivfty^' ^ • 

■ hobbies, promenades, sports ' ^. ' ^ 10?^ 

c# Passive Diversions snch as T7, rsetding -SI.! t : 

(movies, radio*, spectator sports ^ccotait for ab<mt TJ^'^rTjKTs""^" — 
.category) . . \ . 519^ 

dr Hest and. Relaxation \ . -x. * ^ ' 

**J?his may account for cur finding that for nine of ten dlmenaions ' of lei- 
. sure, and political pairticipation individuals with active , jobs are moire ac- 
tive in their leisure. Individuals with what we l^ve deffried as ?passivB" 
work may be- simply devoting more.o/ their time to activities not included 1 
relaxations and m<^. ^privatiaed« leisure (Vilensky*, 1968)^ We should- * 
note that indiyidiat^ with the heaviest job-demaiias are not , the ones who 
spepd the most^^-^i^e in recreation and '♦privati 2^"^ leisure. Also the " 
presence of young 'ohildren does not shift the leisure activity .level sub- 
stantially,^ althou^ the type of €tctiv€^ leisure does change/ 
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aon factot**^/toHnaary » ftmdaaentally affects the inter^tationrf" that 
be made alfput the final factors^ ^ch a factor analysis is based- <A co-sX 
variance vtthin the chosen activities (ita latent dimensions or 'U.ntrlnsic 
tendencies"), and not on^^spiirious associations" that appear because of^ 
common response to an outside influence, 'T^e factors chosen sliou34 remain 
internally cor:^la.ted in any control populations, or under 'the inipact of 
any external "causal" forces such as our hypothesized work envi?:onment 

effects. Tests of the chosen factors within subpopulations of age, sex ^^'^^ 

_ * * * 

— . ^ 

and social class qhow that the factors, are relatively constant*** 

We have placed meastires of pure social relationship in a logically 
separate category, to be -tested in the future for reciprocal, causal in-t "X* 
teraction with the leisure activity factor pattern* There are significant 
associations betwee.n partlcjilar leisure activity pwtors^and specific 



/ 



♦inother ponon theae in analysis of modem leisure patterns involves sub- 
jective aiid normative judgements about the lack of "creative" or satisfy- 
Hng leisure. Our data includes only more objective' assessments of parti- 
cipation rates, so no direct analysis of indlvidufitl satisfactioh in lei- . 
sure is possible, v T < 

**!rhe differences are not so large th%t impoirtant factors disappear in any 
of the subpppulations, but are of interest' in the^ir own 3BlgJit. Patterns 
o(f leisttre activH^>re l^ast consistent in the pnder, 30 population*, and 




in the 50 to 54 age grOTQ) (see Apgendix^), 



scales of social rel^^iionsMp: activity with friends, with"reiatives, and 
in organizations. Ve do not have data to test the community-specific in- 
/luence of particular, sets of friends on leisxire ohoices~a social network 
"analysis. " 

Another decision about the boundaary of .^^^active leisure pursuits" was 
to include meastures commonly referred to as political participation:* 
meeting attendance, attemptB to'^ assert influence on social issues, labor 
activity, and other measu r M of-political participation. These activities 
ajre included because' they Represent a choice of free time allocation (some 
would eonsider these relatively "obligatorylL choices^) which display signi- 
ficant individu^ discretion and energetic engagement, our criteria for 
distinguishing active leisure pursuits, 

A Tarijilax rotationr produced eight consistent^f actors which uccotmt 
for 4896 of the commdn and 5696 of the total variance among 24 activities: 

1# Intellectual CosmoT>Qli"ian~lkrigur§ : theaters, study circles^ 

'travel, musical instrHment, (restaurants) , , 

2# Active Physical^Ieisuret sports participation, sports organizations^ 
ftmtiTLg fishing 

5» ^ 5Bvening^cialrJ>eisu3re :' movies, dancing, restaurants 

4*^ - Heligio^ -?artioiyati<m i church attendance, religious or temperance 
organizations * , ^ ' 

5* " Saburbanite*^ leisure : ffardening, h'bbbies, cottage visf^, member^ 
ship in other organizations (non-political) 



-^We have tried to examine -^he "pure participation" aspect of the political 
involvement cited. * Activities that were purely, "instruaehtal," such as *^ 
voting, were excluded, as were passive meinberslhlips* in labor and pel J 
piarties/ 




6# Mass Cttltural Lelstire t* vindov shopiping, "home" (no'n-xtews) magazines, 
auto excursions - ^ ' 

^ ' 7# Elite Political Participation ; speaking ^t ineetjings, writing 
. articles, attests to influence; filing complaints 
8* Mass Political Activity^ political or labor union activity (more than 

- passive oembeMhip)*, demonstrations 

- » *L> 

Several other icomposite dimensions are constructed on the basis of the 
factor analysis: 

9# Variation s in Leisure Activity : -the number of different factor cate- 
gories in the above list which tRe individual participates 'in. \ 

10.^ First Pnro-tjaied Fac ^ tor^of Active Leisure Participation : before a 
Varimax rotation has been performedi-to equalize the variance among 
multiple Independent factors , the factor program defines the largest 
linear combination of leisure correlations.** ' This, then, represents 
a unfdimensional factor of leisure activity! Jthe "center of ^S^vity" 
. , of the chosen grcrup of leisure activity correlations. 



*We do not have a T^V. watching indicator, although our guess is that -it, 
would load most significantly on this, factor. ^Such an association is 
found Tiy . . ' 

**Amount of:, variance explained bjr the first unrotated factor varies some- 
what by age and sex subpoptaations. it is IcA^^t dn the older age cate- 
gories, lending credence to the maxim, "People become more set In their 
way^t as they grow older. 



f 



3-2: Literature llevlew: ,WKat the Leisure Patterns 'are Not 

A LelBure Pattern not a Tlxne^Bodget Study^ . ' 

' ' ^ . " ^. 

Time budget studies gerierally begin by tief ining arbitrary categories ^ 
of work time, travef time, maintenance time, etc., and then discuss ' ^ 

"leisure^ as the resicfuia category. ,.These' studies are iisually quite em- 
pirical and offer no pojaitive theory of leisure time allocation. Indeed, 
^ an explanati<>n of why leisure time is. spent as it" is, is hardly relevant " - 
in the time budget approach* since all other aspects of the daily schedule - 
are considered the determinant inputs. • - 

Since no direct time budget measurements of leisu3:re' activity were 
included in omy survey, we do not really Jmow how large a portion of 
"free-'time" the. activities included represent. We make an estimate; 
however^ from overall time allocation percentages from a Washington, B.C. 
study.** ' " ... 

a. Family and Non-Paaily Socializing (non-family activity is ^ - <^ 
the major, component) • 519^ 

b. Participation in organizational activities, cultural activity, 
hQbbieS, promenades, spo^^ts * ^ ; 109^' 

Passive Diversions sluch as TV, reading (moviep, radio,.. J 

spectator sports account for about T% of this categoiy) ^- ^'\% ^ 
d. Rest and 'Relaxation ^ ^ t , , 3^ , 5 

. ^Exami'tfihg the. list of 24 leistire actiyities included in the Radish 



*The two classic time bud^t studies are Alexander Szalal, et al.. The 
Pses of Time , 1^72, the Eague-Jfouton^ Publishers, and Pitrim'Sorokin and, 
Clarence Berger, Time Budgets of Human Behavior . Harvard University Press. 

**Hammer, P.G., Chapin, P^S., Huinan Time AllocationV a' Case Study of \ 
Washington. B.C^ . Centeaf for Frbari and Regional Studies, University of * ' 
North, Carolina at^ClStpel Hill,^ ^972. • .4^' , : * ' 

:.ERic-. , ., •• , ..136- . , : - ^ - ■ 
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' ijata, jj^e see that significant blocks -of time are possibly omitted in the 

areas of T7 vatoMng; faiiljr leisure, and^est and relajcation. This dri- 

^^entaMon of tl\e Swedish data implies that we will be'^lnvestigating pat- 

•^t-BTQB of ^ leisure totivity as opposed to patterns of leisure, relaxation. 

iHoweyer, T7 watching, which aQpotmlj^for almost 529^ of total discretionary- 
.r ' ♦ ' . - . ' 

;^ime in the U.S. , study (about 1.7 hours per day), is somewhat less common 

^in Sweden,* The activity categories of rest .and relaxation are also pas- 

* times which may of ten "be included under the more spei^i,f ic activity head- 

■ini^S^ the Swedish data. ' ' ■ . • ^ " ' 0 

r Lelsu^^at'tern Is not a Percentage of the Populatio n 

Another common type of leisure study tabulates frequencies of parti- 
cijpation in long lists of leisure'' pastimes, and crosstabuiates the results 
with caii&goyies Such as age, sex and income*** Here also, no positive 
^ Z^eory of leisure is presented m^o .obvious p2ttems often emerge from 
the wealth of uriatructured data* . . - * ^ 

miis paper discusses a differ^t aspect of leisure: the connections ' 
,and relationshi^pybetween activities/ We 'will atteppt\o show that the . 
overall "gestal-^" thac^ emerge from the variable correlationa. represent a 
different typ^ of inforroa'tion than .that contained^ in simple frequency 
'^^^bulations.^jfliy tjie difference between frequencies and patterns? It is 



,*A study of &h^edish evening activities by Sveriges Radio indicates that / 
' ^ "^^.^^ between 6 pm and 10 pm (I.4 hourp) is devoted, to T7 ' 

; V- Vatching* The youngest (9-14) and oldest ('65+) have significantly hi^er 

-.rates* -i-Andeite' Wikaan, "AltemativaXv«llsaktiviteter^« Sveriges Radio 
. ^ 25.10*1974. Rapport 35/74. / ' . 
".'<^- ' ' ' • • 

'*^Xcr a good summary of leisure activity croiSstabulMion studies see Nils ♦ 
Anderson, Vork and Leisure . 1960.and Robert Kleemeir, Aging and Leisure . ' 
' 'iOxford University Pressi 1961* • . • 

. o ■ • • ' , ' . . 
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as if a traveler dn a foreign land who asked an inhabitant what his : 
\^ counti^en usually ate for dinner was told only 'that a typical evening 

meal oonsisted of so many. eggs, so many cups of fjolnr;* and such and such a 
complement of vitamins. Th^ fact that these irjgredients were combined 
into Spahetti intone country; and Hard Brea;^ dn another is whai;' the 
foreiifn traveler really wants ±<> know* Our implicit criteria for under- 

4 

standable and plausible results in the study of ^leisure timj9 appear ^o 
require the description of some of the oonnectiflna^etween activities as 
vjell as the study of these activities in istfiation* 

' " ■( ^% ■ ■ ^ ■ 



The f&gmented nature of information conveye*^ by frequency tables 

often leads restf||rchers to combine activities into groups • Washings 

ton, D.C#, study applieta^ thtis approach to time budget frequency data: the 

percentage of days on which .^^ctivity is 'performed and the duration of 

the activity. Pour joajor categories of discretionary time are developed 

on the basis of activeness' of communicatioft: Social Interaction and P.aav 

ticipation involve two-^way communication, whj?le Passive Diversion and^est 

% 

and Relaxation ^ involve only one-way reception of information from the en- * 
Vironment. Howevef; the' internal coherence of th.e activities making up 



the fQur categories is neyer eiamined. The hypothfsis-. that the activities 

I V ' ' ' ' r ' ^ 

groujied together represeift alternative, measures of the same "intrinsic 

' '* ... . ' . ^ 

tendency,*^ which ;is the primary, aim of our study, i^s not tested. The./' 
'authors then attempt to^ build a causal model on tl^e basis of the patterns 



developed severe prdMems occasionally arieet^^Por exsctopl^, tele- ^ 
^ision viewing deoreases as income increases ^ 6nd reading increases; but 
^ siijce both of these acti-vtties are aggregated in the Passive' diversion 
category the ovei^l significant effects of income on the group of acti- 
vities cancels out; s *>v 

The Washington study calls its for categories "patterns of leisiire" 
.also, l^utjjjhat is really investigated as in other frequency studies, is 
• the demographic distribution of activity participations • Our investiga- 
tion of pa totems focuses on "the structure, of correlations and we find that 
paB times are not combined at random' but display perceptable patterns which 
are consistent in many sectors of the population,. 

A Leisure Pattern is ngt ^jective Measure of Satisfact ion / ^ 

Our 6tudy does not contain data ab<)ut the individual's subjective 
experience of satisfactions in leisure d^'hls ethical judgements as. to the 
"value" of a particular type of leisurp pastime, A study of leisure time 
values was undertaken by Havinghurst In 1957 and the techixlque of factor 
^ analysis was'^usecfto arrive- /at dimensioBsr- 

A, Masculine Active Escape vs# Feminine Passive Home Centered^ ^ 
i;3# TJpper Middle Glass Deli^tful vs. ^lower Glass Passive Pleasure 
C. Challenging New Experience vs. Apathy ' . 

^olltary Instrumental^rService vs. Gregarious. Expressive Pleasure ^ 
E. Solitary Exprdsaive Pleiwtire vs. Gregarious Instxmtfental Service 

- "As one can see,^tHe dimensions of leisure value extracted are heavily 



^ ^foT a niore cpapl^ discussion of the findings in age ahd sex subpopula- 
tions, see i(]^pendlx I. ^ . / , - 

ft 

■ . ■ \ 



value loaded. Whether these norftative Judgements are . the intended results 
of the empirical. study, or whether they represent the author's interpreta-^ 
tive perspect^e, .the dangers implicit in exploring lej^gyape-valuea are 
blear: there is disagreement on the values of certain types of leisure, 
and it is not clear that, these differences of opinion need, be reconciled.* 

' - " " . - ■ ' ^ : 

Our unit of analysis, by contrast^ is the Swedish population as a* 
whole, and our method for finding pattes^ns places greatest weight on the 
combinations of activity that occur most frequently in the whole popular, 
tidh. While we will also investigate subpopulations to confirm the gener- - 
ality of *our patterns ^ unusual combinations of leisuare activity tend to be' 
averaged out in our calculations* We will return to th^ probl.em of norma^ 
tive .interpretation in section III# Our -perspective will~-iiot be based^on 
individual subjective Judgement, but normative implications of leisure ^ 
frofti the perspective of "the-sooiety-as-^u-whole,*^ ^ • . * 
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A Leisure Pattern is not a Social Network , , * , 
"One goes to the movies if one's friends go* to the movies." .The JLm--\^^ 

' ' ^ . ' 

portant influence of a person's, friends leisure preferences on his 6wi be- 

havior aa?e oniitted irf our study and tiius we^ must jexpect lan^ioiportant un~ 
^ explained component in the patterns we find. On the other /hand tovthe * 
* extent that "One chooses' friends who like to engage In.jthe^ame leisure 

activities as oneself," this, omission is "less Significant* We f ind 'evi- . 

dence in Chapter 5 that while having many friends has a major impact^ 



*"'In general there was a hi^ degree of relationship, of the leisure values 
with personal adjustment* ratings', a moderate degree of relationship with 
social ^class, and a low degree of relationship, with age and sex", (p, 525). 
Robe5:t Havin^biirst, "(Hie' Natxire and Values of Meaningful Free Time Acti- 
vity," in KleemleV (ed.)» Aging and- -Leisure. 



Ifistire participation, this effect is ^relatively- independent of job content 

factors, • ^ ^ ' '/ 

• ^ ■ • ■* . 

Relationships to relatives is a measure of strength^'of traditional 

ykinship ties^ I^he SveSish data ^Oie'frequencsr of visits to relatives 
does not Ijave a majdr iinpapt on the frequency of leiWe pai^ticipation, 
but it does haVe significant interactive impacts on the relationship be- 
tween the* job content measure s\nd leisure participaticta, 

Elizabeth ^tt in family and Social Ketvork urovffdea the "theoretical, 
linkage- for leisnre .time behavior and the stracture*of social relations. 
She linis differences in the s-^rength of .conjugal pSkily bonds vs. 
strength, of 'outside' friendship ties to "fundameii^r Af Terences in -the 
fainily division of iabor.\ Given diff erent' /amily^ divisions of labor, free 
time pctivi^ies i^e expected to be peiiformed more within the conjugal 
family,or among, outside networks, of friends.* Numerous affEfi«|Nl^e dis*- 
cussed the differences in f.requenoies of social participatioj^ that are 
dependent on social-class.** Litwak*** discusses a different perspeotive 
on why different patterns of-'relationship affect leisure: Friends are 
more suitable oomjwnions. for dealing with current fluctuations 'in external 
circwmstances because they are mgr^likely . to be Qho's,^,0|B the Jjasis. of 
'common- age, sex, job, education, and'iT^terest characteristics. OThe family 
and relatives ax^Wor^ suited to dealing with issues involving long-term ' 



*Bott, Elizabetht Faailr Kcii Social getworE . 1956. . . . J 

*»Young and Wilmot't, Symmetrical 'pamilv . 1973, ' aunily and glny hip i-n v^am^-. 
London. M. Eomarovsky, Blue Cellar Marriage . See also numerous articles 
in th^e American Journal -of Sociology and American Sociological Review in 
ther I950's by Axelrod, Bell, Boat, Force, etc. ' " 

^"w^Ettwik and Selenyi, "Primary Groups and' thSir "Functions," * 1969 



* consequence ^d' fundamental xepburoeja* ' ^ 

Yona GinsbergJ^ in a study of lelsxar^ activity in ti^o TeX^viv^ conamx- 
nities finds that, the prefei^.nces i^r leisure 'cgpipaniohs' varies according 
to the type of* leisure pastime: appM^imately 90?o of the married men in 
^ the study at+end cultural activities wi^ their wives/ while ^-only about 
309^ visit local cafes with theiiTt^b^es^ The latter percentage depends ' 
considerably on the social class level of the commu^ty, whereas for cu]X 
tural activities the percentage is constant. - - ' , ' 

* . Such studies investigate a^ important aspect of leisure behavi^: 
the fact that a general type of social j^elatidnships' may be linked to ''or 
responsible for certain, combinations of lei^e activities. Our findinirs 
^tend to ^confirm sigiiificant differences in types of leisure activity that 
are associated with visits' to friends vs. those associated vith^visits to 
relatives. In general, however, our study does not describe the detailed 
network of an individtial social relations during leisure. 

A Leiamre Pa,ttem Joes Repitesent a Commonly Occurring Combination of 
Leisure Activities , 

Al-Uiou^ we i^avS^ determine^ what typ§ of data we h^e available and 
delimited otir metho^ of investigation, several "false" lelBure patterns 
remain. We will discuss these ^roiaems''in detail^in section 3-4: 

' 1» A Laispre Symptom— a coinbinati<5n of iBisure activities may actu- 
ally only appear £11 a. special suTipoptLTation, 



^Ginsberg, T. , "Patterns of Leisure of Young Adults" in Two Act jaoent Neigh- 
borhoods^Jji Tel Aviv," lai S.N. Eisendtadt (ed.). Stratification in l eraeW 

1968, if ■ 



2. Ar Omitted, Patteiii~ 'becauge of 'an incomplete list of^ activities^ to 
"begin with, the most important correlates for actiVity ^x" may "be 
missing, and as a rtsult a pattern may not appeto** ' * ^ ' 
^ 3* A Leisixire Outcome~ a set of activities may groiip together only 

' "because they are all similarly affected by the same external 

> 

influence* • 

Comparative evidcfife for -our leisure patterns is^ unfortunately sparse* 

• « 

The factor analysis of leisure values "by Havin^iurst do'es' not really 
^ * 

utilise ttiB same ty:pe of ^ta as -Hie present study* A Fiimish factor ana^ 
lysis of leisure activities performed in 1957 over a smaller .but similar* 
random sample of aill population groups yileds findings- *ttiat ro\ighly con- 
firm our results* ,The list of activities *^cluded in -Hre Finnish study is 
so limited, however, that the two factors whlcfi" represent the total pat- 
tern in that analysis are only two of^ ei^t factors developed later in 
this section^* 



♦Piepponen, Paavo, Harrastusten vallnia* The nbs^ vm performed on 42T 
randomly sampled residents of city of Tampere in T?57 (92?^ response). A 
list of activities included: Sociability, Concerts}, Literature, Book 
Reading, and Int^st areas in Nevaj>aper Reading: Political ^ Science, ' ^. 
Literature,' Theater and Radio Plays (soap opera^* 

All variables load most hJ^ily onto the first unrotated, factor vlth.^ 
the exception 6f soaftopera indicating a rateerliomogeneous pattern of 
. activities t After rc^ktion three factors .are generated, but two of them 
are highly correlate<^^_^e third had-the two "variables which do not load 
more significantly onto the other factop: Soap Opera, Newspaper at^icles 
about theater* . I , ^ 

J?hese two patterns are similar to our .^cosmopolitan-intellectual** and 
•,53)assive, mass cultural" respectively^ P|epp^jnen entitles his dimensions 

«Sel^-Development/Soclal Partloipation" wid "Passive cultural interest.'**. 

k 



^ A jrecent factor analysis of ^^temative evening aptiviti^s" tmdeiw 
taken by Sveriges Radio illustrates a general difficulty of applying the 
technique tp discover pattenxs* The tine period of analysis is one 
evening^ and oorrelations investigated are -Qicse between the ac'tivities 
listed by the interviewee^ An individual who went •to'^a restaurant would 
not have had time to engage in hobbies, or watch TV. Hie time budget con- 
straint' reduce correlations for all time-cor}puminf^ activities^ The prob- 
lem ic severe because^the time pferiod for the analysis is one evening; for 
our study where the activities enga^d' in efen have ta3cen^!^e over a 
year's time this probletn t>f ^corfstraint-bias" is probably noirsi^ificant* 



'3-3:. .Data on Leisure Activities 
. ^/ — 



A set of variables measuring leisure pastimes, vacation activity^ 
soci^al and, political participation was selected from the Swedish Level of Living 
Sti^y, 1968# ' Of these, 19 were measured "ly single questions^ in a 
nineteen activity check list* Respondents were asked "Do you ^ - 
usually do any pt fhe following as. leisure time activity" and to -classify 

their response ±0 eacfiJabtivity as^^Hoi*^ "Yes, sometimes;", or- "Yes, - 

'/ ' . ' * . . 

often often def ined. as ,ait: least once a month or more than ten times a 

*x ' ' ^ . ' 

•yearA A series of six- questions on recreation travelling and frequency of 



iriaits to stuoBer cottages ilfew t»iisformed^int6. lii^lices for tray©l and 
c&ttSSge (visits ♦fespectfvel^.-- Three additional sets of (juestipns assess, 
the de^pree of participation in unions aiyi political organizations and the 
frequency of . church service attendaiice.. 

Most of^ the nineteen activities are of a kind in which fairly sizable 
^ proportions of the adult population engage but *the variations in proper- 
ti^ns active is also substantial* This variation in the proportions ao- 
tiVe-is ij^tAresting in itself but .it also ha's the technical effect of 
lowering correlation coefficiei^s. 

Several of the Swedish terms for leisure activity- in the check-list 
are^difficult to translate verbatim^ but nevertheless have counte3T)arts in 



-tbiS^^i^siurg ^pastimes of other industrialized countries. The "Reading home 
magazines" ixem directly translated means reading weekly magazines (vecko- 
tidningar ). In common usage it refers to magazines featuring serial ro- 



mances, love stories, hitman inteieerf s?€ories^ articles ab6ut movie 'star6 
etc«, house-keeping and cdoking tips jetc. * Men's magazines of equivalent 



content and function are also included. * 

"Dancing" ^is a* translation for a term which implies going out to 
special dancing halls in smaller comamities, to discdthequefe in cities, 
ot ^ght clubs for older participanfe. "Window-shopping etc;" is a tran^- 
latibn for^TSmlkliig about in the stireets and visiting shops", and should be 
^^jjroximately similar in. meaning* 



Table t Freqttency of Lelsxire Jtctlvlty 
Sweden 1§j58 Foil populatissn {n = 5923) 



Pexbentage answering 



Sonietiiaes Of ten^ Sum active 




1. Pishing 


25. ' 


-10- 


55'- 




2. Hunting ' • 


, 5 


' 5- 


8 




5. Gardening 


24 


25 


49,' 




4. Movie attendance 


56 


■ ' 6 


42 ' 




5. Visits' to the theater, concerts, nrusetuaS, 










exhibitions ' 


54 


6 


4 b 





6. Going jto restaurants 
^ 7# Dancing 
8. Reading books 

9» Reading ^•♦home magazine0/\t , ^5.^, 

Window^ shopping, etc* 
'11^ Auto excursions 
" 12. Visits to relatives ^ 
13. Visits to friends 
14 • Have relatives for visits 



15. Have friends for visits 
f6. Participating in study c^^rples or coursfe^ 
17 • Playing a^misical Instrument 
> ^^?8#^Parti^ipa*i;ing px sportt . > , 
• 't9/fl6bbyN activities (i.e/loifitiilg, sewing, 
/ carpentry, staaqp collecting, painting) 



24 . 




' ■ 52 


^1 .... 


51 


72 




. 52 




50 , 


9 


59,^ 


*45 


28 


71 


59' C 


' 28 


87 


61 


50 


91 


62. 


26 


88 




.30 


95- 




4-. 7 


19 


—^- -7*-^ . '5 ' 




. 15 ' . 






^24 

1 

» /■ 




. 59 


\ 

i 

J 




0 • * 



■ if X " 



The other ,f ive variatles rlnclude^ in the analysis are measured by- 
other t&chniqxie? than the sinrole check-list • • 

20^ Political ^activity inde J ' . " - ^ 

■ ' ^ h " . 

NonMaember / , / . 81% 

^ Passive member of political party ^ . 

Active member of political party • -.-.^ . " 99^ 

Elected leadership ^ » - " 4^ 

•21. Uni^n activity index. / 7 . ^ * 

Sot a member* • - 55jg 

Passive member ' ^ ^ ^ 2^% 

Active member # > ' ^ \ 

ELected^J.eadership 10^ 

22. Church attendance index 

^ Never visiting services * - • yjj59g 

Attending less than once a* month ^- ^ .^<r^'^7'^<?^ >t-:-^409^ 

Attending once a month but not once a week ^ 10?^ 

Attending once a yeek , . 5% 

23# Summer cottage vi^sits index 

No week-end spent in summer cottage 64% 
At least one week-end spent^in summer cottage (range of 
values 1-52) I * ^ ^ - ^ "^3^ 

24 • Recreation 'travel index 



Ho 'recreations^ travelling done in.. 196? ^ ' , 48?^ 

Trips in Sweden only <^ ^ 28?^ 

Trips within Sordic countries ' ' lij^ 

O^'e^' forei^ trips^ (range of ^values '5*14) ^ ^^^2% 

"Visiting Sramer Cottages" has considerable significance In Sweden. 

. 1 * . ^ ' 

The contrast ^of seasons makes a sttamertime ^"close to nature" a more ir- , 

resistable phenomenon than in countries of a more southern latitude. 

Rural to urban migwktion is also a rectot phenomenon in many areas of 

Sweden, and thus, ties to the ccsuhti^side are stronger than^ older^xirbajj 

societies. / * ^ • 

Membership in trade union , organizations is a more widespread 



1 4 7 • 



phenomenon than in oi;her indtistrijclfzed -boxmtries: membership is app:^xi- 

' ■ . ■ ■ ' 

mately 80 percent of the labor force, representittg a wider social class 

- ^ \ • ■' ^ -J 

^ and occupatignal sps<ftrum tha» in- the IMted States, for example, wKerch 

menibership^ hovers axotoad 24 percent of the work force • 

' Ve may say in general .th^ the^ aparsenes.s of the data in thp^area* of 
relaxation ia at letfBf in keeping with our overall goal of describing 
"active leisure*" However, more da^ on recreation. in the home with fam- 
ily members, as well as more detailed information about friends and work 
companions, would be desirable, and would allow direct testing of hypo- 
-theses about "privatized" or socially "passive" leisnre participation.. 
The comprehensive data on organizational cmd political activity co'mpletes 
the pldtur^ of leisure .time soccial 'interaction at the 'community Vo'ale'. 
Lata that .measure social relationships at either the family or the com- ' 
monity scale of political involvement, raise the problem of^a different 
logica^^ level of the analysis. Family reflations of politick activity may 
either cause or be caused by* the other leisure participation variables** 

It is the correlations^ between the leisure variables, their covari- 
ance, that is of interest in investigating leisure patterns, and we will 
^ind that over half of this comron variation can be snmmarized by eight 
leisure patterns. Much of the total variation in^ leisure (over 60?^) is 
not explained in this manner, and we must keep in mind that outside influ- 
ences ma^y play a major role in leisure behavior. 1 



The correlations in T.-ble are" not high (.62/3.8 the highest) and. 



*Por a disousBion of the implications of including political activity 
measures in the leisxxre behavior group, see Chapter 1 4^' 
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all activities 



this may indicate either that leisvire is truly random behavior or that we 
have' mch measxirement error* There" are several other considerations, 
however, that may artificially lower the correlations ♦ One source c-of low 
conflations may be^the "faulty" frequency distributions of the variables 
themselves. Seveiil activities have a jsingle ^tailed frequency. dis1;fi'6u- 
tion with most values clustering aT^ro. This ^can substantially reduce 
•Qie^ magnitude of maximum product-^ment correlations.* , 

JPhere is another reason that correlations may be low: 
are subject to a time budget constraint. If one g^e^ to the movies, one 
is precluded from simultaneous activity such as reading a book. This ef- 
feet tjould' be severe if the time period during, which the correlated ,acti- 
vities were to have taken place was as short as one evening. For o\ir^ 
study where the time period is one year, thi^^bias is prob4>?^^ small. ^ 

Som^^ciivities such as jvisiting friends and- relatives may be comple« ^ 
mentary to the other variables, i.e. when they mix'l^ith cfeer activities 
the demand for each component increases. Such compatibility may be re- 
fleeted in hi^er correlations than would obtain for the "pure' teiiaency" 
to engage in the visiting. On the other hand, a reduction in correlations 
occurs ii? the activities within A leisure pattern are good substitutes for 
each other. Going ±o the movies may si^iate some underlylijg tendency to 
engage in active social pursuits and reduce the desire for going to a 
restaturaat. Fishing, however, toy not be at ^11 equivalent. Since our f 
goal iff, to investigate these "underlying tendencies" and, thus, groups of 
leisxire substitutes, we must be content with lower correlations. 



>A11 of the 4 variables with' non-^sero respoiJse frequencies of under 20?^ 
(hunting, study circle, music, foreign travel) have communities ^der .30. 
However, little variance i9 also explained 'on several hi^ frequency vari- 
ables such as .gardening, hobbies^ and magazines. 
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^ 2. Hunting 
^ ' '3. jx^raening 
4 . MDvies 

^ / , 7. pan61i>g ' 
■ 8* Books ^ •! 

9r Magaziijes 
^ lb* Windcw shop 

11. ^AiJto trips 
• : 4^2 - : Visit re l ^ 
. - 13: Visit friends * 
14. Relatives visit 
. ;^'J.5. Ftiends visit" 
^ 161 Study circle 
. ^ 17- Music 
18. Sports 
*19r4toii>ies^v: 
'20. Pol act " ^ 
^ 21. Unioh a$t* , 
*22. Oiurch ^ - 



(2) (3) 

1 1 



23. Cottage 
* 24>. Travel 



2 
'.17 
.11 
.18 
.20 
.13 
.08 
05 ' 
15' 

.17- 

.15 
.0? 
.14' 
.23 

:,oo 

.03 

.10 - 

-.12 

.02 



»10 



"^le 3 -2Correlatic?n jnatrix of 24 leisure activi ties- 
of &tfedis h population age 15-75 in 1968 



.12. .W'.3|, 



.23* •Q^ .39 

.23 -.03 (48/ 

.12;J^^09 -.23 

.09 ^tf3 .22 , 

.05 .00 .27^' 

.02 .14 .20 

';15"'kll''.31. 
.^^'^26 ;0S 
7l6^.14 ,,-24 
.14%.'l4 .17 
.14" .10* .23 
.15-\06* .31 
.03 .20 .07 
.05 .06. -.02 
.07 .03 -.02 

.03 ':io -.13 

.03 .12 .03 
.02 -.02 .17 




« il6) 



V 



.37 .ST .22 

.27 .27 .31 
^16^ .0%r .05 \. 
^08 . 05 .00/. 
.07 ^5/. 02 
-.0; -.07 -.14 
."21 .14 .01 
27 .21 .10 



o 

t 



(17) 
o 



.05 -.09 -.07 

.02 -.05 -:o3 

.13 -"102 .05 

.19 -.05 .07 



48 j £ 

.15 ;''.i9 
i^'' -.10 .22 .11 ^.19 ::i4 

14 .09 .22 .09 .1? .24- }z5 
14 .18 J.-1& .20 .20':''.iS .13^ 
02 .03 ..021^03 .03 .1$ .03 



(20) 
> 



(W (19) 



0) 

u 



0 



t i21) 

5* 



8 
3 




.05 

.04 -.04 & 
.04 -.12 .^.18 
10 v.^4 .05' .il -.06 
06 •.12 .09 .00 .06. 



> 

. cr 
c 



{22) 
x: 

■.05 1^ 
o 



(23)/. 



10 .07 .13' ;02 .04 .06 .01 .07 
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3-4: Factor Analysis of Lfexsure Activities 
. a.) The Uiurotated -^Factors . ' ^{ 

In ttils analysis we f:^rct^ revi^ the imrotated factor pc^tterns and* 
then look at the Varimax rotated factors. $^le 3-3; shows'the result of the. 
Xirst approximation' of dimensions from^ the^ factor analysis. The irumbers, *. 
**loadingi" represent oo^prelatlon or regifession coefficifents of each vari- • 
able With the "imrotated'* factors— themselves weighted stuns of the ori- \ 
ginalWiriahles best reflecting dimensions of cdmmon var£ation. ^nrotated 
factors are extracted- with tb'e strongest central dimension first. The* 
^ first un3?otated factor is thus' the best single .summary of the variations . 
exhibited in the data. - ' , . . * 

The most ^Important question for many researchers is the strenff^h of 
this central dimension: i.e. the ?unidimejisionality" of the factor j)at-. 
tern. Recent studies of data on "modemi^tion**' and "alienation"*^ tested 
the unidime^sionality of thSse concepts oru iHe basis of the relative ; 
amount of common^rariahc& that was explained by_the first unrotated 
factor, if their criterion were adopted in this study (i.e. that,50?^ of 
tbe variance explained by four factors be accounted for by the first un- 
rotated factor), a strong case could be ma(fe foi'.the "uiifdimensicnality of 
leisure*" That factor, including the higheart loading. for v:^siting friends 
and engaging in other oilitside the home entertainments, is ihe "acti:^e- 
social" leisure in our study and 'accounts for 52?^ of the variand^ of the 
first seven /inrotat^ factors (footnote next page). , - . * 

I : , ' if -^^"-^ . . . - 

^ ' . ' ' " .■' \ ' "'CL 

♦Fortes, PThe factor structur* of modernity," A.J> Sociology . July 19J5. 



"••Table 3-3 UnroVated 
aativitie-s 



factor "loadings f6r, 24 
in Swedish populajtion 



lei&ijire "time^ 
cCge 15--75.* 



l/jEishing: 
2. Hunting ' 
3» Gardening 
,^^4* MoTies . 
$• Theat6rs 
6, Hestaurant 
^ 7. -3)anc, 
8* Books 
* * 9. ,Ma^2in\8 
-10. Vindow 

Autd trip' 
12» Visit relatives 
15f:;Vi8it friends 
.14VRelative8 visit 
15, Friends visit. 
~l6..S4udy circle 
. IT.msic . 
._18c. Sports * * 

19i Sobbies 
^-'-^er-Pplitical act, 
21, JInipn activity 
__22^ Chur;Ch 



.31, 
.31 
.21 

,53 
^55 



■J 



.58 
.52 



2 


3 


• 4 


S 


'6 


7 


8* 


-.10 


.02 


-.46- 


-.06 


'.08 


.15 


\ 

-.08 • 


T'.oe 


.02 


-.41 


-.09 


.13 


04 


• .07 


.25 


-.25 


-.ir— .21 


.09 


.06 


.05 — 


-.36 


.21. 


.09 




-.05 


-,04' 


-.02 , 


-.27 


.17- 




-.09 


.08 


•.04 


-.34 


-.of^.oi 


m 


-.12 


-.03 


.17 


-.34 


.sr. 


r.lO 




-.01 


-.11 


-.u 


-.17 


-.28 


.11 




.06 


.09 


-.18 


. .04 


.31 






.05 


-.02 


-.19" 


-.09 


.15 


?19 


-.18 


-.05 


-.06 


-.16 


.11 


.03 


-.06- 


-.09 


-.16 


-.16 


-.10 


.46 


-.02 


-.OS 


-.08 


-.24 


-.11 


.0*>- 


.19 


.14 


.08 


.24 


..09 


.02 


-.06 ' 


.55 


-.03 


-.0'6 


-.07 


-.10 


.02 


.08 




.10 


.'07 


.23 


.13 


.12 


-;00 


-r.07 


-.30 


-.02 


-.05 


.11 


-.22 


-.05 


-.12 


-.10 


. .04 


-.13 


.25 


-.12- 


.06 


-.24' 


-.04 


-.11 


-:03 


.10- 


•-.02 


.02 


■ .17 


-.09 


.19 


-.27 


.09 


; :o7 


.01 . 


-.01 


-.28-' 


-.14 


.17 


. .04 


-.22 


-.06 


-.07 


-.21^-: 32 


1,19 


-.16 


-.09 


-.19 . 


.19 


^.21 


.13' 


.04 


.25 


-.22 


.:o8 


-.07 


-.24 . 


-.03 


-.07 


.-.05 


^28 


-.04 


-.21 


-.19 


'.15 


.15 


-.17 


;'::oi 


.01 . 



*^e.rac±or ttia4^is has also been, performed with the saaple divided Into 
six separate girSups by sex and 'age to verify the consrs^tency of factor 
patterns. Thj^ proportion of variance explained bjr' the firtt tmrotated 
factors varies between 379^ and'58?^ in these six age and sex wbpoptOations 

Percent of variance of first factor vs. comnon' variance of seven 



f aotdrs— 'umjotated : 


V. 






Women 


Men 


Ager 14-29" "■ s 






30-54 






55-75 


.m 


419^. 



* "Unidixaeneionality", generally higher for mep than women and decreas- 
ing with age for both sexes. The fact that unrotated factors other than 
the fir^t^ ^'active-social" factor account for a larger portion of the 
variance with increasing age means that these outlying clusters of vari- 
ables become morg^and mor§ significant— confirming 'the platitude: general 
observation that people become more set in -their ways as they grow older. 
See appendi^e for details,,^ . < * * ♦ • ' 
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b.- !Ihe Pinal Factor Pattern ■ 

' . . ■ - ■. • ■■ 

' .X^.tdrsininiT .ibe^ JSEaabstr. ^1 Factors. 

Theoretically as aany independeijt- factors are possible as original 

variables in the correlation matrix, but the factors diminish rai^idly in 
"* ' . 

the total variance they accotint f<^r# With sociological data it is common 
that one^fbtirth to one "fiiird as many factors as variables will, accoiint for 
. over half of the covariance in the correlation matrix,* In our factor 
analysis the 7th, 8th and 9*th factors all have significant eigenvalues,** 
The decision to retain ei^t factors was made on the basis of interpretive 
cleori'ly of the^.factprs, > . 

Ah important consideration in judging ±nte3rpretlve dlarity is reli- 
ability of the leisxire factors within all divisions of the population, 
Tbk choice* of ei^t factors yielded factors which appeared consistently in 
six age lurid sex 8ubpopi\lations as well as in. the noi>>rural ^bpopulation, 
when independent anedys'es were perf corned. Seven of -these factors ap^es^ 
with onl-jT slight modifications inmost of the^ subpopulajjion^^fsee p. 320).* 

Varimax; Botated Eaotors • • • . ^ 

" ' ^ ' }^ ' ' . . ♦ 

Table 3*^ presents the varimax rotated loadings from the whole popula- 

■» , , * 

tion factor analysis, L^the ' following subsections ' the ma^Jor factors, Siir ' 
leisure patterns, are discussed individually. We will avoid the problem 



*Jo3:eskog, K,(y,^' Statistical Estimg^tion ^in Factor Analysis , Table 18:1 
«Suimnary of results concerning the number of common factors for 21 differ- 
ent studies," p, 118, 1 « 



**In a separate factor analysia of the ^non-rural popjul 
values were 1,11, 1,G3i ,99 ;reBpeotively, I 
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ation these eigen- 



-Table 3-4 Va'rimax 'rotated 
time activities 



I. Fish, 
' 2.'ffiint 

3. Garden 
' 4^ jfovies 

5. Theaters 

6. Restaurant 

7. Dancing 

8. Books 

9. Magazirfe 
10. Window shop 

II. Auto trips' 
12. Vi^t Pel 

- 13. Visit Friend^ 

14. Bel visit 

15. TFiriends vigit 
JL6. Study Circle 

17. Music 

18. ^Sports 

19. Hctobies 
2'0. Pplit act 
21. Union act 

' 22. Qiurch att 

23. Cottage 

24. Travel 



factor loadings, for 24 leisure 
in Swedish population age, 15-75 
« 

II III IV V VI VII, VIII 
.06 .14. '.08|p.ll .13 -.07^754)^ 
.11 .06 -.04 -.02 .18 -.00 ^Tio)^ 
@»-.05 .<g)-..20 -.10 .02 <22) 
■.01 -.02'". 05 -.09 09)(J^-.O7 
.12 .08 -.16 ^752) @-. 02 .02 
.12 .03 '^.Ol ^25) @-.02 -.13 



@,-.18 -<23) 



C.2 



393 , .04 
24^/-.. 08, 



.04 -.01 .07 .09 
.03 .10 -.17 (22)-. 16 -.04 

.14 -.17 -.03 .05 '.12 ^745)-. 10 
.11 -.09 -.00 -.09 
.IT -.02 -.03 
/TO) .05 -.04 -.03 .07 -.09 -.03' * 
@ .02 -.09 -.07 (Tip) -.17 -.07 
^6^-.06 -.08 -.06 -.02, -.02 -.12 
(39)'=.05 -.10 -.11 
.-15 .20'^3|)-.20 
.05 -.0e^34)-.ll 
.0-2 .06 -.12 -.15 ^ii^ -.10 ^72j) 
'^f^-:20 -.21 .02 -.17 -.01. 





.09 -:02 
.05 -.12 ; 
.08 "^.11. 
.'03 -.12 
,14' .001-.25) (.28) .06 .17;. 



.02 ■(35)y22 -.03 .02 
'.03 (4p/-07--.08 .00 

^,.06 ye^^3) -05 -.11 
to4 r.OO .04 v74q) .03 



W^neralizing^ prematurely' and rely heavily on a simple list of the 
leistire activities to define the "meaning" of each factor according to' the 
following criteria: activities whose correlation with the factor are 'less 
than .25 will be dropped from the discussion. All activities with load- 
ings of over #50, or^ the higjaest loading variable 09 each factor will be 

- ' . - "■■.'■( 

used to -"name" the factor. 



c. Discussion' of the Leisure Patterns 
■ = — f — 



1*^ Visits to Friends .57 

*^ ^ 

Have Friends for Visit .^1 ' * 
• * 

2', Visit Relatives ' .70^ ^. * » 

Have* Relatives . ,f/w: Visit , .j68 . , . ^ 

•Gardening ;50 

Hobbies " .25 • . 

* t- 

Auto Excursions , #59 
Visits to Friends ^ •55* ' 
' Have Friends ^or Visit - .59 * 

WhJ.le 'i^sits to friends and visits to relatives do not anpeeur as 
"Separate factors until at least fotir or five factors are extracted, thpre 
are fundeunental differences in the other leisure activities that are re- 
lated to each of 'them» ' 

"Visits with. friends are most often associated with the active social 
purstiitp of goin^ to restaurants, 'l&vies, dancing, and the "cosmopolitan- 
intellectual" activities. Visits to relatives, by cfontrast, have a nega- 
tive relatiqiftto this g^\ip of activities^ This negative relation is ' 
stronprest in social class I and least in social class III, 



By the sixth stage of factor ex:kraction, visits to friends splits off 
as a ilptor ind^endent of even the "social" activities* The variables 
linKeS to visits to relatives, such as ^i^^dn&^wd^to tj^ps,. howevpr^,^ 
do not separate as an independent' pattern /^uitil the visiting relatives 
variables are removed from the f ^ tear- analysis • " 

' 'We will call the first factor Aidsiting friends and the' second. , visits 
ing relatives and related aotivities ^ ^ 

"3. Trade Union Activity - .48 /> - 

Political Activity .55 
• Hobbies • -.25 ^ ' 

A* Church Attendance - - .42 ^ * 

* Slfudy CiMlT*- ' • ..." .37 * , 
Music ^_ ' .54 

- ^ The factor analysis for $he whole poisulation shows a split in o^an- 
dzational activity that fs apparent in some degree' infill the ag§^and sex 
grouping* One^ factor represents^a "good citizen" "p^attem of activity in 
political organizations and trade uniofis. It is interesting that engaging 
in hobbies correlates negatively with this factor, possibly indicating, 
that hobbies have, a "privatization" of leisxxrp effect* ' There is. a similar 
negative correlation between *pqlltical activity and a factor defined by 
"hcpe magazine" reading and window shopping in the middle ag* women^s'sub- 
population • This third fajitox we label civic activity* ^ - 

The fourth ffiiotor is the Weakest factor and the least stable also , 



*Por a more complete selection of apolitical activities and organizational 
participation variables see the non-rural factor analysis and the discus- 
sion on pp. 37, 42t 
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when we test for consistency of appearance in the six subpopulations. In 
an analysis in which memhership in temperance organizations was included ^ 
^ .as a s^epara^te variahle tljis loaded most clearly onlthis factor^- We pro- - 
pose to label ;it religious activi ^ ty ^ 

Prqm 'the separate -analysis of subpopnlations we notice that before 
^ ^ Jtgp ^ jp»^ ifiipatioR in organi'zations is split among several factors for 
both young men and young women. Union activity is a co'mpleltely separate . 
activityjbefore age 30^ With advancing afce both forins^r~Bociet^l partici 
pation appear toother as an increasingly --consolidated factor among both . 
sexes • * * ^ ^ r :^ 



5# Visiting theaters, museums^ ^35 

' '^V ^ . 

BooTc reading ^44, . * . . 

Travel - ^ — — ^^— ^25 " . ^ ' 

Cottage visits ^^__^^46^- 

This cosffiopQlita±^i^fellectual factor appears in all of the social 
cla^git nph-rt^fal aiijd age-sex subpopulations, where it is one of the most 
clearly identj.fiable leisure patterns. Ai^ng young and middle-aged men a 
related factor labeled "general-intellectual" with less 0^ an upper class- 
urban bias appears. It has much lower movie, restam^t, foreign travel 
loadings' antf^hi^er study circle, music, hobby and gardening loadings. 

♦ Incidence of VJ^^ cultural", activities is not uniform, but is iocal- 
-4«ed both in social class I and in urban "ioreas,*^ This -interactive effect 



is so atrong that upper class urban men age 30-54 are altost five times as 



^tundahl^. , Frit id och rekreation > LSginkoms.tutredniiigen^ /AllmSnna 
fl$rlaget^ Stockholm 1971^ See also Swedner, Harald, O/^Fine Culture and 
Minorities. Almqvist & Wiksell, 1971* ^ ' 
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•likely to attend theater, inisetans and concerts as l^wer class rural men.* 

Mhen the full set of activities~theat^r visits, book reading, restaurants 
J"" foreign travel (with' lower loadihgs i^dr WSii;s7^^6Vie,"and cottage visits^ 
^ — is com^ned and wei^ted hy their squared loadings, the incidence is 2.5 

""times as hi^ in social class I as in social class III, with about half of 
. the^Vffect^ttributable to urban location. Nevertheless, the factor is ... 

not a symptofii of the social class-urban location interaction. ' f 

' 6^ Dancing ' ,.65 ^ ' * 

Visits tcr restaurants ' ^•63 , ' - - - 

Movie at^teifdailfce .59 * i • 

Sports- ♦ • .58 - 

Travel, . .28 * * ' 

. v"~^ ^ ^ ■ ■■ 

These varififeles conjprise th6 strongest factor. These leisure activi- 
ties are characteristic of urban "night ti^ie" entertainmeTit and -the hi^ 
• est loadings of this factor occiir in the dating age category, %5-29. 
Unmarried individuals "of all ages have nmch hi^er frequencies oniaany of 
these variables: movie, dancing, sports, but not gardening* In general, 
the "active social" behavior represented by this factor stands at th^core 
of much active leisure participation and if a single dimension had to be 



ex^pcjbed to ch&acterize leisure this would be it. ^I^s factor we pro- 
pose to labfel active social leisure^ 



J7. "Home magazine" reading 
Window shopping * ' • 

4 lfovie*ajttj9^dan^^^^,. '£r 




*Lundahl, A., Ibldem^-Tf* 'If^iT"'^'; 
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We have identified a'leistire factor whose • activities '%re significantly 
more comnion among the "upper" class; is there a comparable factor for 
sbci'al class II or III? The major activiti^ of factor 6 are relatively * 
constant by social class (sli^tly hi^er for^ class l) but there is' a sub- 
set of these activities, which we will call hereafter "mass cultural," 
vhi6h clearly have hi^er frequencies in class II and. Ill: magazines, 
promenades^ auto trips, movied» This factor 7 appears in the wJfole popu- 
lation analysis and the women's middle-age subpopulation# ^ This factor we 
propose tO' label passive mass cultural leisure ^ 

A number of activities which occur Mtiix high frequency in social 
class I (restaurants, * fine culture, books) also have low loadings on this 
factor,* " • 

Several studies, of "working class" leisure participation have identi- 
fied a similar grouping of variables, Richard Brown et al* in "The Occu- 
pationaL Culture of the Ship-building Wo3±ers" notes tljat the "most fre- 
quently menH<3tied activities were family centere^i-visiting relatives and 
friends, shopping, woadcing on an allotment, gardening, hobbies or car 
maintenance, family outings."** Steelworkers in the Toulotise area of 
Prance^'^report similar leisure habiffe: trips to coimtory 83 percent, movies 
62 percent, fishing 59 percent, gardening 27 percent, dancing 17 percent? 
with theater and rausic 24' percent, sports 14 percent, hunting 12 



*A more thorovigh discussion of hypothetical "causes" for this factor is 
included -in Chapter 2 A and 4. " . 

"^^^ -99f R» Brown, P* Brannen, J# Cousins, H» ISainphier, "Leisure in Work. 
The Occupational Culture of ShipbullddLng Workers," in Michael, Smith (ed.J, 
1974» Watching television, reading books or magazinerB, listening to the 
radio, or do l^g jobs in the house, doing things with children, were also 
mentioned • 



percent.* 

8* Pishing - .54 

Hunting ^50 ' 

- / 

The factors that represent active physical leisure stand out more .in- 
dependently in* the factor analysis than those dealing wlih social," cultui^ 
al and intellectual. In %he old age subpopulations, howeyer, two distinct 

Ik * 

patteani^f physical activity emerge: one inolijiding hpnting and fishing 

that aleo includes weaker loadings for sports and dancing. Another factor 

• . » ' 

with diminished loadings for hunting and fishing appears amcing older men 

and women and s upplements the ^active physical" fa,ctor for middle age'^ 

men* It includes fishing, gardening, cottage visits and hohhies* I^ the 

non-rural factor analysis, we find that this lattep^Cgroup of activities is 

asspciated'^ith voting participation and memehershlp in non-political,- - 

non-religious organization. We call this special sub-^atterrf the "petit 

^bourgeoise syndrome," €^rit can also he^identified closely with the 

• "visiting relatives and related activi^ty" pattern of factor 2 in the'^hole^ 

. population. • '''^ ^ * 

/ 

The factor with fishing and ht^ting we 'call active physical leisure J 

d# BeaolYlng t|ie Ambiguous Correlations ^ ' 

The fact that a number of the variables load 'pn several different 
dimensions makes -^e task of clear interpretation more 4dif£3:cult. ' Ambi- 
guities of this type are not surprising,, howeyer. It 'is partly a conse- 
quence of the.l^imdx method of rotation that the pattern of loadings on 



*Jaiiine Larrue, "Loisirs Ouvriers Chez Matallurgistes Toulousainsi" Esplrit 
27 annee, Ko. 274, Juin 19^9, p. 956. 
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the factor, instead of the pattern of loadings for the -^riables, is 
simplified. Ttqj^ Table 3-4 we notice a number of multiple loadings that 
ar^ "f^iculaxly troublesome: ' ' 

A. Travel loads on two factors, r ' . * 
. B. Playing a* musical instrument loads oh two factors* \' . |. 

Cy^ Participating in a etudy circle loads on four factors* , 
/d. Going to restaurants lodds on two factors, 
f E.* Th^ loadings of cottage visits changes when several variables are 
deleted* ^ • ' 

F* The loadings of the political and union activity variables changes 

within popul§ition subgroupg. f 
G; The loadings of sports activity on the fishing and hunting factor 

is equivocfiCL* ; 
H. Automobile trips loads significantly on no factor except, the 
• ♦ social relations factor of visits wijbh relatives.- 

The first tteee ambigtiities can be resbived by examination of 

factor analysis from six ajge" and sex subpopulations of the whole sample^ 

and also from a factor analysis of non-rural individuals^ leisure patterns 

(also with age and sex subpppulations)\ Table 4 (appendix l) shows the 

• ^ <■ 

load^Bigs for ave?:aged factors fiom the six age and sex subpopulaj^ns of 

' . ^ '~ ^ ^ r / 

the full adult Swedisfr. sample.* . * ^ / . 

A# Travel loads most heavily on the factor wifth ftob culture and book 
reading, " '* 

■ 

<1 



*In the non-rural population— all age and sex populations— -the tra\rel 
variable loads most heavily again with Tine culture and book reading. 
Playing a musical instrument ha^s* low ovelrall correlations, btft loads most 
strongly with fine' culture and book reading. ^. ' " 



B, Participation' in study circles loads most clearly with the poli- 
ticalvacy,vity. variable, and then with the areligious actlvp^.^ 
Playing a imisical instrument appears most frequently with fine 
culture and book readings . " 

Two ambiguities remain. ^?or the sake of developing a clear final, 
piattem we will define two factors which include the restaurant variable,., 
but in the case of study circles where t'he loadings are actustjlly split 
between three factors with church attendance, two^eparate political acti- 
vity factors, and the fine cultura-book reading factor— we w^ll arbitrar- 
ily place the variable with the fine cultural-book reading factor fd^r ^7 
reasons of interpretative simplicity. These decisions are incorporated 
into" the final factor table, p^lSS* 

An additional factor analysis in which the social relations variables 
are removed resolves the question of whet'- er some -of the fe^tor loadings, 
are the result of the hij^ comnon correlations with visitiaito friends find 
relatives rather than a result of true iaiemal cqjrel^ons. When visits 
to relatives are removed, the factor with gaocdening, hobbies pickes up • 
cottage visits (along with parti'cdpation in non-religious, non-political 
organizations and* voting participation). The factor retains a loading for 
auto excursions but the loading is less signif icants^han with anp^ther 
factor, indicating that it wa« primarily visits with relatives th^J ^uto 
excursions, gardenings and hobbies had in commoh. ' " . ^ ' 



In the total populatibn age 15 to 75, remartebly weak corrUratioj^s, v 
opcurred.for the union and polfticai- activity variables. . When addltioijai' 
o.rganizational' activities are included, the factors loadings increased as • 
w6uld be expected, but in addition iwo distinct patterns of participation \ 



lb"3 



'1* A maSs participation f actor j incXnding public demonstrations, 



UQion'^d political party aiotiviiy* . . ^ 
' 2* An elite participation faclior including attempts t6 influence 
irablic ofjficials, to fi^e complaint, speaj^^ at me^-^ings, ar>d 



writing- articles* ^ 



J 



A f 4nal ambiguity is the ' relaxionship between sports participation 
and hunting and^fishing* ^y inclucing bpth participation in sports acti- 
vity' and membership in sports organisations as separate variables in the 
non-rura^ factor analysis, a clestrcr actiVe physical factor emerges* . The 
loadinQe^ for sports ^d. sports orgsni^tions ^(•68 and ,60 respectively) 
are clejdrly significant, but^ the. huAtingrf ishing variable (•2?) also at- 
tains i^s hi^est loading on this factor. Again:, dancing has the next 
most signific^ goading {•15)f altliough it is not included on this factor 
In/thi^ summary t4ble because of considerably ^stronger loadings ^on wiother ^ 

sports ofganizfittions', hunttng^fishin^ 



dimension. The* activities: sports 
(and dancing) paint a clear picture 
pattern;' - * ^ 



of^ a physical, active-social leisure 



J • Copmnmarity of the Varlablea \ ; • ^ ' 

The amount of variation "by. all of the factors included in the leimire 
.activity factor analysis is not'' high (48?^ in "the Hon-roral group and,less-l 
in the whole survey), leaving much of the variation attributable to dut^ 
Side causey. We- cannot exclude the i/ossibili1gr that the' dimensions that ' 
appear in the factor analysis occur because, of similiar correJ^tions to 
an external variaMe-. The amount of total Variatio.n of the variables 

that is atccoTinted for by the factors vis called the communality^ of the 
variable, and it is an indication pf how much the loadings of a variable 
on, the factors is likely to be affected by unexplained causes. 

^ ' Table 3-5 shows the communalities of 2^^ variables 'from the whole 



*The range of posgjLble variance is indicated by three published articles " • 
•using factor analyses; ^ * • 

flavinghurst, op.^it., performs a factor analysis of 24 -leisure "values" 
(i.p. cfeatiyi^ illation, etc.) and with 5 fictors extracted "Appears to 
explain abofft|yi^'off the variance. ^ . , 

b) Rui^Bel^ R.J.f "Diimeasions of Conflict Behaviour 1946^59," Journal j&f 
Conflict Resolution ^ .Vol. X; No. 1, perfon&s a factor analysis of 25 com- 
ponents'of national ^Snflict Xl»e. mutitiies, coups) and with 3 factors ' 
accounts for 64% of 'th^ variance. . ^ • • 

c) Jansson^ C.-G., "Swedish-munipi,palities*,^^ a socioecologipal studv of the 
Swedish municipalities i n I96 0 and 'I965." National Institute of Swedish 
Building Research, prpjekt 235^ ^"^A^' factor analysis performed on 51.munici- 

^ palitr-dimi^nsionef (referririg to area, land, pdpttLation, mobility, social, 
. economic ahd political parameters) yiilde^a communality of 77^7 with -eidit 
var imax ' f adtorsV ' -r--''' . , ' ^ - , * / 

the mo5t common iiethod Hf factor aim^ yalu' a' vaa^iable is said to Jiave - 
much "unique variance" and little' at^nqjt is "made to adjust the factor pat- 
tern to ,th6^ variance of such a variable. A variable with hi^ correla- 
tions tcthe others ^isl^d to have M^h "oommunality ." -and the specific 
.correla4iens^bAtv?i9en it and the oth^ variables will have considerable im- 
pact on-^the-Tactor pattern. ' There are two fundamentally different methods 
of factor analy8i9J In the Principal Compnent solution, all of the vari- 
ance, on .the variable is i;elevant in def iBjig the factors. ^ the Common . 
Factor method us^d. in this- rep6rt only tW^ portion of the jrafiatipnt that 
is attributable ta common variation, cCvariance, is. incl^de^i. 



'MHw 3^ Percentage of explained varieuice by variables in a factor 
analysis of 24 leisure time a tlvfties in the &>> ed1sh 
^ population ag9 IS-TS in 1968. . _ . . ' 
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i) This variable may be enfortunately 
It is a summation of tWo variable!^ 
individuals* 



incosBctly^ formulated, 
with' "no jmswer" for m£my 



' pdpulaii6h,\ age and sex subpoptdations, factor ana3«rsis after ^extraction . 

. ' T'-* ' . ' ' 'C 

of 7 factors. Yariables such as goin^r to»resta\lr^ts and theaters have^ 

. • *• 

* * ^ - > • . ^ 

imich of theix varicuice explained by the factors cuid appear more stable . ^ 
within the subpopulations'* Variables^ with^jpaller ciommunalities^ ^<Ai as 
study circles (#30) are iese reliable- ItoeS^acjfj that urban-rural location 
is such an important determinant in the^Saj^SUie activity patte:^ was the 
primary reason for excluding the rural population in this, analysis of , , 
work-leisure associations. Th$, important split for jpany acti^itltes occurs 
at the small town rural area boundary-^ther^ is somewhat less variation 
according to different scale of urban J;o"catio;i. In* order to check* thie 
^ stability ^of the factor pattern, however^ a^ sfgparatS factor analysis wais 
performed within the non-rural .population*- - - ^ 

We can summarize the, implicatiwis or low' commonality,* by stating 
"^at it may be atn indication of any dne of the three^ "false patterns" we 
• (Cited in the introduction: leisure ^'symptoms," omitted leisure ipat*ems, 
or leisure ^outcomes." , * . * 

' ■"'■) \ ■'■ •■ < ■ 

When a leisure '^symptom" occurs, the oi:iginal correlations (and thus 
comnninality) are low overall^ but hi^ in a special subpopulation. The\' 



result wiJLl be a weak ot ambiguous factor when the whole population £s ex- 

. ^ \ . 

amined, but a special new pattern will, appear within a special siib^oup. 

^^es^inclusion of other politica]s^d organizational activities increases 
the Qommuxialiiy of the jpolitical pa^ly ^nd union activily variables from 
.26 ahd .25 to ^39 and- .2f ^respectively. Within the male, middle aged * 
subpopulation (ei^t factors) the aSided participation variables also at- 
tain hi^ loadi35gs: Public demonstra-tions— .30^ attempt^ tq influence— 
.52, speaking at meeting^— .51, .written- j^ublic comiaunications— .38. The 
poldtd^cal activity factors* as a 'group appear' more stable with the addi- 
'tiomof the related organiaatiozial and political, activity: variables. * ' 
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^ . ' The second problem maftifests itself in the absence of significant 
coCTeJations, and thus insignificant cbmniunalitjr. ^ Relevant leisure aj^i- 
vities,'" which may have correlated with the included variable, may have 
be^pn omitted, ^ - 

A leisure "outcome" is reflected in dpirelations sjnd commonalities 

wlaidh are^artifiqially^* increased because of outside fictors. As a hypo- 

tbetica3r^Bxampie, ve \i^t find a high correlation between "fe^g^ine read- 
• / 

ing anc back aches. /The relationship may be purely spurious," however; 
that is, reading moM magazines may have no effect whatever on the back 
ach^s. B^e-i^fftQ^ tjaat they, appear togethjer ma^* be due to the fact that 
they are both ^JwxtcomegJJ of a work environment i^luence#. In our factor 
• analyses within age and sSx^subpopulations, ve notice ttiat thfe communality 
of movie attendj^ce drops with increasing age. This sxiggests th;?t-the 
I hi^ communality of going to^ -^e movies in the vhdle population 

part a result of "youthful leisure preferences." Once the stabili^y^f 
the pattern has heed shown in- spite of sevea:al significant outaide fac- 
Hors (in the appendix, age, sex, npn-rural location, and social class), 
one can speak more accurately of possible causal linkages, to the leisiire 
.pattern as a whole. > ^.-^^^ -v". J , * 

C 




<^ ... % . ^ 

We hafve ho si^mm^^s.tatistic, which explicitly indicates* how much of the 

• unexplained variance is^ue %g a group of external causes, as opposed to 
random variation 6r measurement error. Jimson, C^-G,, "Inte3?dependent ' 
systems anji factor analysis," Qua;Lity and Quantity VI (1972), n* 2, p* 
' ' '285. ' ' . ' • 
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3-5 STiTmrwiry: t±nBl Leisure Patterns ^ . ^ 

The combination of Tarlables-, below represents jth^^fssmthesis of the/ 
infoirmation from the. whole population and non-rural factor ^mlysea, tak- 
tag into consideration the information from different subpopulatlons and 
^vai^ables groupsings.* Yisitliig Prieiads and Yisltiin^ Relatives > separate, 
factors, are removed and in Chapter 5 ttsed as alte;mative independent' 
variables • 

Perhaps it should be stated ^t this point -Hiat factor scores are not 
the form chosen for t^^bulating leisure participation in ^e following ana^ 
lysis • Rather, the factor analysis in Chapter 3 is used as a basis for 
assigning each leisure variable to one of the leisure patterns in Table 
5-S (such as **restaurantsHDovie8-dancing"). Individual scores for each 
variable in the cluster are simply added together.** This makes it easier 
to interpret results than when dealing with the factor score's -complex 
mixture of wei^ted impacts'. * , ' . ^ 



"*Hiere is indifference in overall magn£tixde of correlations between the 
wtoXe; population and the* noxwrgiMtl population (as well as between age 
groups) This is remaricable . in li^t of the consistent fadtors* extracted 
ICroin both the correlation matrices. The observed correljitlon, differences 
by age group are consistent with a"late3rl35terpretatiti«"'(lppetidlx .) that 
leisure patterns become narrower and less flexible with advancing age, but 
the lower leisure activity correlations within the urbanised population ^ 
appear to run counter to common sense* More "diff erented" leisure which 
could accompwy urbtnissation, should 3?esult in higher correlation ,or at 
lea^t sharper differc^nces in correlations. The non-rural factors are 'at 
least as clear in terms of simplicity of fac46r loadihgs as the*"*hole 
population factors, l^at the overall corrrt-aticns-are unexpected and tmex- 
plained. \ — ^> \. ^ - * ' 

**That, is, the faictor loading wei^^ET^' no^used. Of course bnly.th^e 
.hie^iest-i^jBwl±ng^hieer"<^ four varJkbies'^on each factor are included in'the 
clixster and the rest* are excluded^fntijrely. , ' ^ 



^ g^ble 5 -$ i -Final Lelstire Aotivity iPattems 



^Suburbanite^ Leismy 
Cottage visits 
Gardening 

Hobbies . ' . ^ 
Other organizations 

' EUtt Political Activity 

Personal contact to influence. _ 
Speaking before - meetings 
Writing in newspapefe, etc* 
Piled complaint vith authorities 



Mass Political Activity 
JJolitical party activity 
Trade xmion activity 
Demonstrs^tions 



Religious ^ Organizational Aotivity 
-Church attendance 

Temperance organizations 



IntQllftrtti^l Cosmopoi^i tan Leisure Evening Social Leisure 



Theaters 
Book reading - 
Travel 

^Study circle ' * 

< *f ' 

. Playing a imx?ical instrument 

^- feBg-Cnitugal/lieim£r4 
Home magazin^ 



Movies 

.,i)^bing 
Tlestaurants* 



Window sbopping 
Auto 



- Active Physical Letaure 
Hunting and* fishing 1 
Sj>orts organizations 
SporlJ' participation 



C3aapter Four 



Ohe Job Content ^ Leisure Behavior Associations 



In this chapter we examine the primaa^y findings of the study: the 
association between the 30b content, dimensions and the leisure activity 
indicators • Summary 'of ^ bjroad range of statistical results is a signifi- 
cant challenge for tfie* social Sciences ii> general^ and it 'is a particularly 
difficult^ problem for the work and leisure findings.. We "begin the chapter 
by' presenting the relations in their simplest form, but must add con5>lex- 
ity as we test the interactive job content mocjel, and add still further 
complexity when these associatione are tested for alternative explanations 
in Chapter 5. 

• ^ * , 

In order not to be overwhelmed with new "levels" of findings at each. 

stage? we must select the "best 'predictor" or a useful "coinposite in^ica- 

tor" as a summary measure for each stage of further analysis. This means a 

loss of generality, and ^HBls we will try to suggest the nature of the 

overlooked and non-conforming results in footnotes. To begin With in 

Section4rltwe drop two of the six job content indicators; .we convert the 

leisure ^tivity scales into dichoto^us "participation ^non-part^cipatfon 

variable^" and we relegate all discussion dt the "mental streun" compo- 

nent of the job content model to footnotes (using mental strain "symptom/ 

non-symptom variables"). ^ 

In Section4*r2 we .display the univariate associations between job 



content* and leisure activity measures, and use tfhese findings t6 select 

one measure each oi Job Demands and Job Discretion for further cihalysis.* 

In Section 4*^3 we test the interactive Job Cpntent Model ("active, passive, 

heavy, and leisurely" jobs) and select the one best predictor pf job con- 

' ^ 

tent effects on leisure activity, as well "as composite indicators of 

- 171 . *• ' 



"active''^ and "non-active" leisure. Using these 'TDest predictors" and coili- 
posite indicators, j^e control the job content^as^ociations for a variable, of^ 
-additional measures to assess the impaqt of continuing work experience, in- 
dividual background , /and alternative linkages between the work environment 
and leisure;^ime behavior in Chapter 5, • ' 



^4-1 The Leisure "Non^Participation" indicators (and Mental Strain SyinptonS7' ^^ ^ 

* In this analysis we will not attempt to, predict the worker •^s leve^ of — - 
leisure participation, but only whether or not the worker participates to 
any significant .degree in' each leisure and political activity cairegory. 
Thus we reduce the leisiure: activity scales — ^constructed from the Variable 
clusters from the Chapter^ Three factor analysis— to the single di/hotoroous 
variables shown in Table 4-^1. The first reason for. choice of the "parti- ' ^ 
cipate-no participate" simplified scales, is that it al^^s us to begin with the 
simplest form o'f the work-leisure question. Also, no significant participation 
tion* in any leisure or p61itical activity category during a one year period aight 
be considered a social **pr6blem"and a subject foir investigation. Our- 
initial purpose to tht study is to inves,tigate the hidden costs^of work, and' 
toward this e*nd we s-elected mental strain symptoifis as one type of "problem" 
(discussed primarily in a later report)^. The/concept of "non-participation" 
is advanced as an equivalent method for treating leisure activity, although \ 
we must be careful not io overstate any normative in5)licaticfhs since we 



order to facilitate con^risons "at a glance" across measures^ there, is 
a correction in the definition of "no significant participation" 5for ^ 
IntQfllectual-Cosmoi>ol?.tan Leisxare. ' This indicator is nkde up of tv?ice as 
many varrables (including a vacation scale which is a con^xDsite in itself) 
as other, leisure activity factors. Thus "no significant participation" 
was defined as riot more than two activities* (one once a year, the other once' 
a month, or equivalent combinations) . 



' ..^ ' -.lis 



/ 



r^_,^^bave no data bn subjective appraisals of "gootd leisure" or **bad leisure". 
In addition the distinction between "no-participatioijj* and "some-psirticipa- 
tion" is really the only non-arbitrary cut point for the activity scale; 
other points require a decision'of "how much leisure is enough." That 
decision nay be more clearly the province of an^ individual ' s life style 
qhoice** Fortunately , it is not necessary t^at Jihe "normative" in^lica- 
%tipn of non-participation be con^letely agreed upon %or the analysis to be 
useful': the (0,1) variables may be considered merely a truncated form of 

, . the leisxire activity scales. They also provide a relatively standardized 
scale for comparing effects across leisulre. activities (an)/ also mental 
% strain syn5>toms) . 

The totil "variance" in the ifeisure activity inclicStors drops signifi- 
cantly when the (0,1) variables are used: in the full male population the 
coefficient pf variability (the standard deviation a^vided by the mean) 

^ drops from .^0 using the full activity scales, tQ .25 using the cutoff 

frequencies. It happens 'that the * total variation explained by the job 

content variables is substantially higilfer when "non-participation," varia- 
2 

, bles ar,e used (r ^ .6) than when th^ f ull activity ? scales are used 

2 " ' 

(r ^.2). This relationship suggests that precisely what job content 
does predict is tha tend^cy to participate at all; other factors may 
"account for the level* of participation. ,The accuracy of pi^ediction in 

= — • • ' ' ' ' . > 



*A worker may of course choose to emphasize onp leisure life style at the 
expense of another, and this should hot be considered a "-problem", (although 
a low overall level may hav^ socially tmdesirable consequences; see p. 
298) . We suggest inste&d that it become an individual or social problem 

^ if the i^hdividual fedls tc5 participate over ^e course of a year at all . 

^ in political activity or in a rane^e of intellectual, physical, social, 
;celigious, etc. leisure- activities. * >^ 
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our regression equation also increases., because we are attenipting to answer 
a simpler, .itfoire "aggregate level" * question: whether the worker partici- 
pates, -not how much { Coleman, 1964). f ' - 

The data in the tables th^t follow and the regression summaries (based 
on them) are simply the percentages of Workers with a particular type of job 
who do not part^^iga^e in a particular leisure ca^tegory, Becaiise these per-" 
centages are "based on cell sizes of 50 to 300 they can also be interpreted 
as the rather precise** estimate of the probability that a worker will or 
will not participate'. J" ^ 

An empirical analysis where percentages or probabilities ^re the de- 
pendent variable {Theil 1970, Davis, 1974) has the advantage of standardizing our 
results. There is the disadvantage that when percentages fall outside the^ linear 
range(25%VtD 75'^) and approach the abs^qlute limits of 0% and 100% distor- 
tions may result and must be corrected through use of a "logit analysis"; if per- 
centages differences are to be coir5>ared. Fortunately, the '*logit" corrections 
are substantial in only a few cases (Variations in Leisure and the Mental 



*Duncan'B finding that the income-and education level of cm occtcpation can - 
predict 83 percent of the variance in 4.ts status score is a similar exaxt^ie. 
Regressing an individual's income cihd education on his status score will not 
give nearly asfhiigh an R^.* \* . , 

**For a'discussion of the 'accuracy of such an estimate, see Appendix 4 . 

***Eor a more co'to^lete discussion see^ Appendix 4. Distortions can occur with 
proba3p,lities close to 0% or 100%^ - This is a prolplem only v^en two differen- 
ces in percentages must be compared. A 2 percent change in the. probability at 

^0 percent (50 to 52"percent) is not as "important" as a 2 percent change at 4 
percent (4 to 6 percent)., Thxis, wh^n the participation probabilities fall out-" 
side the linear range "(.257<to '75%\we transform them- into /rates 'of. change at 
midscale (50 percent) so that rates? of charige^will beJconpatr^le. To convert 
from rates back to actual percentages (in these social cases) a transformation 
scale loust be' used. (See table A-8 }.* 'Alsp for comparative analyses/the 

percentages are weighted by their cell size (as is Standard). These weights 
must^* also be corrected (for homeoscadasticity) cis the probabilities ^pproinch 
0% or 10i^%. • • r' 



Strain variables) • In the tables below the imcorrected "raw" frequencies*" 
are reported when the tables represent absolute freq\ienciesi "logit-corrected 
frequencies are used when differences are coii5>ared (see p^ 210, 323) . 

We also , drop the double-negative description that can reasily result 
from the use of "non-participation" variables • Thus^ when w*e state that 
"participation rates increase as 'X' increases," the reader must be aware 
that the non-participation figure will actually display the opposite effect >^- 

Our first finding, from Table 4M, is that engagement in work -activity 
is associated with higher levels of activity during "life outside the job," 
We can see from the outset that maj.es with jobs have more aptive leisure 
and political participation (and fewer mental health problems) than the 
population as a whole • • 
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, Table 4-1: Definition of Leisure "Low PartiriT^atiort" Indicators 

^Percentages of Individuals with no Activity ^o^. Males 
" ^ - ' _ \ : (Non-rural) With Jobs 
z ^ : 528d n gM466 

1» Intellectual Cosmopolitan Leisure :* ' * ' 

Books, study circle, ^fine culture, travel, play 

instrument, restaurant ^ * Jl " 34»2 . 30.2 

2» Active Physical Leisure : ' * * * - 

. Play sports, 'hunt, fish, srorts organization 44.7 ► * 27*2 

3# Evening Social Leiaure : r ' * . ^ 

Restaurants, movies, dancin^r , , 52#9 30#1 

4» "Suburbanite " Lei6uiy : ' , « • ^ . 

Cottage visits, garcwing, hobbies, organiia^ions ^ 29.0 . 35.4 

-5# Religious Py4icipation : • • 
V Attendance, membership in church and temperance 

Vo^P / ' 49*8 53.4 . 
0 ' ' / ^ , . 
0. Haas Cult\iral Leisure: ** 

.«HoBe" oagasines, vindoir^'Bhopning, auto trips \ 48. 1 5^.0 * 
7* Gladiatorial Political Activity : 

'Meeting,* inflttence^ articles, complaints . 61.1 ;45.2* 
8. . Mass Political Activity : 

Union, political party ,*^demonstratioiv^ ^ 61.9 46.6* 
9. Total Political Activity^ 

Gladiatorial ph« mass political activity 45.5, * *26.1 
variations in Leisure 'Activities: 



10. . 

Different leisure act^ity categories (I-8) engaged 
in (no n ' 



(ho more than one ^tegpry) 29.0 25.I 

. '■ ^ ^ ^ . 

*TW.s indicator represents the combination of more variables, several of 
vhich are'also composite. ITius, a responden^^ had to indicate substantial 
participation in at least two categories to avoid a "pr6blem." 

*tHere again, frequencies are, very hf^ so a cutting po'int above \iiiity was 
cobsen. ' ^ 

Mental Strain Indicators; Percentage R^xsfting.at Least oik Symptom 

Veuriable clusters from a factor analysis of 20 self -report * Males 
i syn^toms of mental strain and psychosomatic illness (p. 326) With Job^ 
' ' ^ • n'^ 146g 

* It Depresaion Prpblems j Depression , nervousness- 
anxiety, tranquilizers ' 23*1 15.2 

2. Sleeping' ProblcSns ; Sleeping problems, pidls 13.1 j^^^O 

3. .Tiredness: Tiredness fhooming, everiing, or day 39.7 31.6 ** 
4 > - Aches anfel Pfdns : Shoulder and'Jipper back/ ^ , 

in <hands and arms . 39-^7 , . 37.4 / 

5. High Blood PressureiDizziness t -High blood, . 
dizziness * ' > v ' • 12.5 5.9 



4 -2 Univariate As^ciations 



this section we examine' the univariate delations between the job 
*• * ^ ' '■\ 

t ^ ' . , ' ' . .v^;^'W ^ — - ' ' 

content variably and the leisure "non-participation" measures (a.^uinmary of \ 

mental strain findings x§ iri the foptyijot^) I Uiese :relation^ are simpler . 

th|in the^ predicted multivariate effects from* the job content model , We ^ " 

^inc;Lude ;it to* present thfe least complex and ^st theoretically "parsimon- 

ious" presentatjoj^ t5f the basic work-leisure associations. Also, review 

of these univariate associations in Table 4-2 will allow selection of 

particular job demand and job discretion measures to best^test the model,. 

\ " 3 * ' . . : 

'plater in this chapter. We should note that, two of the job content measures 

discussed in Chapter 2B hav^ already been elijainated. The Physical Job ^ 

' * ♦ . ^ - ' * 

Hazards measure was excluded on* the grounds that they we^e not as likely to 
affect behavior 'patterns in leisure (unless- they lead to sej^ious illness), 

> 

and the Instittitional Job. Status and Protections 'indicator was excluded 
because it does not. really mea'sure daily experience on the joD» . 

Ther^ is confirmation of the overall strength of the work-leisure 
associations Srom the canonical correlation coefficient of all the job* 
.content and leisure variables. Using the full leisure activity scales and 
all six of the job content izidiciatprs , the magnitude of the first canonifcal 
correla^te is .69 (first 15 years of work) and .8:^ (over .ISj] years es^rience) . 
A comparable measure of canonical correlation by Kbhn and Schooler (1973) ♦ 
for occupational conditipns and psychological functioning was\41.* 

• ' ' 

Aside from indicating the presence of an effect, these coefficients 
• ' * ** * ♦ 

are hard to interpret specifically. ' Examination of Table 47Z provide more 



^Their figure is .34 when subjective reactions to the job were excluded and - 
educatiop controlled. Our measvCre of "b", hol^dihg education constant.is also (i 
regular 'regressions' ). ^somewhat lower than tiie uncontrxj^l^ed figures - . ' > 
abcfCit 78 percent of /above values (.54/. 64 if corrected) . ^ • ♦ * 
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'de^tailid information ^b<Ait which' job content iieasures display the , 'strongest 
^^^t, \covaxa.Ati on_^w ith leisure > In stumnary: 




• A. Leisurgi activity— p^5:;^oxpatadiSi^ increasi^ng* 

........................ 

B. .Leisure activijby participation doe& 'generally drop fojT 
W '3.',^ . inQreasing physical job dem^nds^, but not for* all activi^ty. 

— * ^'H'^ ' ' categories.-* . » ' * . ♦ 

• . >r -' • " ' ■ " - ' , •- ■ . . ' - ' ^ 

. C. Leisur^^^^tivity participation generally increases* for \ -^- '--^ 

increased job- frfeedoins^ whether measured by schedule . , * , 
* • * freedom at\the workplacfe or intellectual discretion. ' ' ' 

w . . „ . "J ♦ " . 

The- Deiaand Matsti^J^ s - ~. ' 

' PsychqlogloaT Job J)emanSfiP^G se3,ected as the* jotf demand* indicator for 
furjbher use in the aimlysis, ^J?nfe*associati$itB'-^ of the leisure activity in- 
"(licators with psychological Job-demandp (Z el?.^) are not^'only higher on 
A^.^.^ js*^® ;^T®^^^ for, physical job demands (A.a9,9 ) but' the former ^ > 

n f - ^^f J^X^^^ '^^^^ model ,of "aocial-psychoiogicar * . 

J funcSKonlng^" Indee^^'^niofet contemppraiy studies, of jpb content ,§ffeo€& ^ M\ i 



' "SlBlect-a psycKological' si;re8B indLcator to associate with mental straiin or ^ 



* Truncationr of. the job contents ijiflicators fot-' Table 4-2' and the 9-cell tables 
». The.v^iables aibove are truncated :forms of the 4 to 6 position variable^ 
listed ip C^iapter 4.' The truncated ^yajsictbl^s define three level scales. 
These are usfed for the margirial ^requenc^s^iA* Table 4-2 and the 
9 -cell? tables iir- Table ^-3 * .■ - Format:^ * 

^ 1. 2,3,4,5, physical*- Job Demands = "High" ' . . . . 
* 2.*<- Jdb IJectic afrd Psychological Demands or , (that) pliis psychologically 
Exhausting = High. . . ^ - 
3.* JoH jnot monotonous^ and with skill 'measured as any po3t-eleiflehtary 
school education^ fuT.1 high school .educati^a^-^;^!^-^^ 
• , education - "Hi^" ■ ^ * ^ 

Schedule f random to leav6 w<tf)c for half An' hout/ ox fthat)pltfs 



employer' no?%Qncerhed with* schedule= rHigh"^ 

•^Low^' no pKpce ^calls and/or no Visitor sj for 10 minutes ^ 
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^JPable 4-2; UnlvarlatexAssoclatlcns: VJob'^ContenWLeisuye and Political 
^ Sweden^ male' (non-rural) 19fe8; * age , 18^6*6 :? (n=1466) 



Marginal "NotpParticdpation" t)i8trijbutionsv(0f 1 variables)-% 
.Job Qoni'enj? variable's truncated as noted (p. 
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lA^ Psycho logical Job/Demaid8 



'To- 43*9 
ri 26*1 



34;4 .29.4 5S.8 
55.7' 55.0 
20.8 ' 29.0 62.9 



54.9' 

57.5 

47.5 



32.2 
25.6 

25vJ.' 



58.5 
.49.2 
31. 1- 



52.8" 55.6 24.-9 
46^.4 29.5 >21^8 
40,7 -15.6 15.9 



A s 17-^8 V 13.6 



,4 -7.1 7.6 6.5 27.2 12.1 20.0 11.0 



IB. Pjiysical Job Demands 



Lo.29.6 21.0,26.2 63.1 48/7' 

55.1 27.4 25.4 60.3 52.9- 

Hj. 40.3^59.7 .55.5 56.4 57.6 

'A = io?7 -TO' ^:^9T3^'*-'^6f7 ■ -^^Tg 



25.5 
51.8 

28.4 



56.1 
■49.0 
■51.*1 



50.8,^25.6 13.1 
45". 1' 27.8 20.4 
42.4 27.4' 25^6 



.-4.9 -15.0 8.4 -3;8 



IIA. . Intell6cttial' Job Disoretioli 



■12.5 
— % — 



Lo'- 50;9' 41.7' 34..2 -53.5 62^ 

. • 40;4 40.6 57^2 57.7 . 56.1 

Hi 25;_5 15.4 2#;8 59.7 

A =2576 2673 iO ^^672 




64.5 
55.1 
50.6 




14.-7 33.9 *5.4 



4.2/^^.2 
50; 2^ 24.2 
49.0 19.1*J-1.0 



22, 



IIB.. Peijonal Sc^hedule Ig^eejoni 



lV^;^r36;9 - 37.8: 58;.4 

'. ' 55»4 55.1 . 26-. 3 48,4r-55j.4 

^ 30.^4, 24,4 27.9. 63.9' 49.4 

A = ro I ilts "979 ^37^i "773 



29^1 



52.4''-3^8-,;45;-'^- 25.3 

29^.1.51.9 41.4 2^.2 21w6 
24.7 36.?- 5,2.8 24.0 15*7 



■4.4 I6T2 -16..0 ? TTf 9.6 



a: 

o ^ 



Eh 

- 

V o o 
s o 



'24.5% 
40.5 • 
55.4 



57.8 
2-0,1 ■ 
42.0 

9.9 



12.7- 
45.'J . 
42.0 

^16.6 



2^.6 

50.3 

47.0 . 



* Full scale correlations (the correlations are much higher for the, 0,1 vbl$« 
'S.B^'I.C. E,S. M.tr.TR.O. ^A,Pl E,P.,'M.P, "T.P. V.L. ' ^ 



.IA-- ^.^15' ,12. "•.09 ^-.Q4 

IB. -,06 -,21- Vo7 ^ .04 

IIA. 24* .^34 ..09 -42 

IIB. \0B» -18 .17 -.*04 



-.02 .26 

• -11 '--18 

'16 ' ,39 

_-i07 .17 



.13 ' .26 
.04 -Ml 
rl6 ' .25 
-.12 .07 



.16 
.17 
.21 



13 
11 
21.1 



..,07 10 .,8 



**No significant participation = participation in no more than two of six 
activities. ' 
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psychological ^functioning .and behavio> ^(Kohn and Schooler, 1973r CaplaB et 

197^ Quinn et al.j, 1971, FrankenhaeSer and Rissl^, 1970' ''andr-in a 
^non-work context-r§eligman, J.9,75; Maier and Seligman, 1976). ' / 

^ Wh^ we^xamine the psy^dKological demands indicator we find stapport 
,,for both 0/ the major hypotheses ^^jf^apter 2ft: as job "challenge" or demand 
^ijicreases, leisure activity level increase^ (the non-particijpation frequen7 
cies decrease ) A and, mental strain indicators (including ,"tiredn]pss") , 
increase. While increasing psychological job demands are associated witii 
greater^ "tiredness" (under some conditions— see p.l97) this condition does 
n ot correlate. withal thdrawal frotn leisure activity.^ In the following 
sectipn we liso find that^the interactive effect of increased :-job 
discretion moderates the* "strain!*' from high jdb demand.* This occurs for 



psycholpgibar jqg^emand biit not physicfarl"' job demands! 

" S ' . . \ • 

» Mental Strain Tindinff B . c , '' 

A. The lowest levels of. intellectual discretion are accompanied by mental 
. health problems. Personal freedom displays a weak "U» relation, to mental 

and physical' symptoms, ' ' ' , _ ■ 

B; Mos°t mental strain symptoms increase with J.ncreasing psychologiwil job 
demands., bu;^ measures of aches and pWns are onl^. slightly affected.' Mea- 
, sure of acKes and pains, increase, for increasing physical job demsmd©; and 
- mental strain* symptoms^ are tin&f f ecte'd. ' ■ 
Sweden; Non-rnral Men j? n - j/466) High Blood % of.Ebp. 



Psyo, 
Str. 



Tirerdness Slee-pPrti b .Depreggr' '' Px./Di^zy. - Aches 




35;a 

57.4 
38.2 



28.5 

55.6 
46.2 

43.6 

42.0^ 



.57.5 
57.1 



with job 

"24.^ 
.40.5 
55.4 

20.1 
^2.0 
" 12'. 7" 
45.5 



22.6' 

50.5 



J6.6- j 47;0 



J 



' High physical' 'joh,>detncLnds eire often associated with less .active leisure 
m Table* 4-2/ suggesting that physical exertion simply leads to "tiredness,"*" 
and AQt-to the hypothesized higher level of activit;^ out^SjjiJer the job. Pur-? 
thermoi^e, mental strain symptoms, do .not substantially . increase with increasing 

•physical job demands (see p. 175). Thus tdie hypotheses we advance in Chapter 2A 
are generally not^confiinned ,wh^ tested with* pihysif al demands, although a full 
test of the jpb extent jivodel would require analy^s pf mOre than these uni- 
variate results. Of course, ot&r , mode 1 , was not designed to accoiint for the * 
impact of physical job demcinciS,^; and^JJie "con^ensatiorf/carry-over" ^conception ^ 

.does not ^eem to consistently apply tQ:^44:/ either. A high level of physically 
exhausting work^doe^ not "carry-over" ta^aif active leisure, butj.eads to a . _ 
rather hollow "compensation*^: Low levels of activity after the job and tired- 
ness»'Tsee p. 196). Only to ,this extent is it true that workers ^con^ens ate in « 
theii: leisure for^condil^Iops at work, but this is obviously represents no v,. 

positive value in l^isufe-<time pleasure for the blue collar worker • Th^re are 

• . . , . ^^-^ . . ' * ^ 

two exceptions to this trend; in the first case, workers ^4J:i)t^-y^^ 
jobs do disply limirt^'3*djcar2:y-over" or "socializali^;^."^ active physical leisure 

y 

Revels of physick^job demands, and* mass^4>oliti'cal''acf^^ p. 184) is also 

moT^ common for workers with pl^j^cally demanding 4^bs^ 

- y ■ . ■ . - 

Job* Discretion Measm;^ * • ^ 

: — ^ • . . ^ . ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

The intellectual job di'scrjBtioix measure is selected, for use in further^ com- 
putatiorfs. Its associations with the leisure participation measures m Table 4-2 

\ -'^ -• . ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ , • - 

are stj^onger (A - 16.7) them for thfe personal schedule freedom indicator (A = 9.. 7) 
The intellectual' discretion on the job probably is a mor^ fundamental indic^or 



is more common for very aNidve physical worko^rs ^an**for workers with moderate 



* *The onl*^ activity which increase? for both psyciiological and physical job 
demands. * - ^ ' * , 

o . ' . . - . , • 181 ■■. ■, ' 



of the .worker's control in the wor)8<^environknent than the schedule freedom 
^, indicator'*, which basically measiires, thB individual's freedom to ^viithdraw from 
the formal tasks of work. - - . - - - 

iiqwever/ th'§_ choice is more difficul^ than for the job demands selection 
above* . Both measures are theoretiqai^y acp^pteible measures of the Worker-' s 
ability to either cope with stress or chooa^ self-directed patterns of activity 
during workr* Measures similar to'^the'^Intellectual Job Discretion indicator ' . 
ftave been used more Q^ften in recent job' content s^udies^Kohn and Schooler, 
1973 J, Garden, 1971; Hackman^and Lawler, i971, 1975). However, the schedules 
freedom is the only measure fouhd'^signif icantl/ jreJL.ajted. to job satisfaction 
in one major study^ (Turner and Lawrence, 1965) , and manifests importcint effects, 
in other studies (Young and Willmott, 1973; I^rnhauser,, 1965; Fi2:th, 195^ ), 
These last two studies test the ianportamce qf schedule freedom en the woflcer^^s 
ability, to tope ?irith stress,** (and there are several non-linearities) **** ^ 
In'summa^ activit^^ levels are consistently higher for bojih high iritellec-^ 

tual jo&-discretion and high schedule freedom. The jef fects are, stronger and ^^^'^ 

-^^.i^. " \. ■ . . , , ^ 

more linear**** with intellectual discretion/ In addition, MentaL strain »is . 

generally lower at both ^ high intellectual ^^i^cretion and schedule freedom, — 

although the latter indicator, displays several ;*U" sha^^ relatiojiships* 



^Schedule freedom" may not' impl^ equally strong socializing experiences as the 
restriction of intellectual discretion* Peirhaps the worker who, l^owever restric- 
ted on the job, could have "practiced" sufficiently in other Spheres of his lif^ 
. the use of the personal f'reedoiqs measured^ , Lack of opportunities on the job 
'jeould not impose a "passivatipg"/pattem on life as a whole • 

*'^The Frankenhaes^r and Rissler study (1970) .shows that ability to control the 

process of task accompllshinei^t also affects "strain related", measures (adrenaline* 

secretion) — see p. * 54*-^^ , . - . - * 

• * 4 ' ' ' I - 

**^drticularly obvious is an interaction effect pf differences in schedule free-» 

dom .at Mgh levels of psychological job demands: for tirednesl, depression, high S» 

blood pressure-^dizziness, sleeping problems, there* are high levels o;f, symptoms 

for both high and low schedule f reddom, but intermediate degrees of freedom. 

J This peculiar "dip" in problem ' level, reverses? for "headaches." 

****Th^ major non-linearities occur* for Evening social leisui-e, where hon-partici- 
pation 'is lowest for t]ie jniddle I'ange, of schedule fr,e.§.dom; and for mags cultural * * 
, /"leisure,, where a very complex "sac^J^ » surface" of ^ participation appears- 



Discrepancies and Questions 



r 



B'^ynsbl vm j^at ari ses can only be.jresolved bv cc^ntrollin^f^he 
. vork-l eisure assocla,t46ns:T5F¥o^dl- 6^tui^in Chatoter The ■ physical •* 
^ and psycholqgical job, demand dimensions^ mi^^t be merely measnrlng' an 

• xinderlyin^ "social class" dimension of blue-collar, .white-collar employ- • 

ment, pr^erhaps family income differences. We find, for example, ^'that 

. - ■ ' " - " . / ' ■ 

many leisu3?e activities increase in frequency with psychological job"^e- 

mands,^ by almost the same amount tha,t they decrease in frequency with 

physicar-j^ demands. This' saiggests thatiwhat may really , be "causing" the 

assoQiations obitfer3^ed in Table 4-2 is an^underlying "m^Jiual.-labor vs! - . \ - 

^ \ "mental work" dimension* ^1 ' ^ 

• : \ 

• ^ 3JYfact, ther^is a negative c«>5^1ation between the two "job demand 

indicators (r « •^n),,* bnt it is nl^t so large that ofte could be iiie- Der-^.-^ ^ - 

- ._J^?8e spheres of -behavior are ftmctidnally different, A phy8ical':»» tired- ' - i 

ness" can occur simultaneously wiiii a psybhplogical ."stress^ that Is asso- ^ ."^ • 
ci'ated, wijth active, demanding lersure. T<ie true^^st^ however, ofTthis ' , 
independence will be to «see/ whether such job content associations persist 
when ^social states measures are included (occupational class; inqome,^^wage, 

' ,.H^cation)\ ' , . - , ' ^ ^ 



♦Also the hectic woa*.. variable on the psychological job dei^and indicator 
does Prefer, albeit l^ss strongly/ to physical job demands also ♦ 
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4 r3 Testing the Job Content ModeL' Job "Activity Level" and "Unresolved Strain " 



As we recaLl *froin Chapter ,2A, the literatvire on the blhayioral iir5)li--. 

'cations of the .demands and discretion^ present in \±ie work environment could 

be organized into, a small set of relationships: 

"Heavy" Job ^ High .Job Demands w/ Low. Job Discr.etidn-*->High .Strain + (?).^ 

2 *^Leisurely" Job : Low Job Demands w/ High Job Discretibn->-^Ldw gtraifr , 

3^. "Active Job ; High^ Job'" Demands w/(?) High Job Discretion->^High Activity Level 

4. "Passive" Job ; (?) Low Job Demands v/{?) l6w Job.*piscretion-*-^Low Activity Level 

* " . . * - - , 

If we neglect the four .question markes^ for the time being'* then these four 

"modified" predictions c^ivbe incorporated into the follbwing table * (which* is ' 

expanded froft four cells into the nine cell table ^elow); 



^ Diagram' 4-1 ' 

Psycholo^cal Job Demands^ ^ 

5*cH^ctic 
•;2; Hectic & Psyche 



& Low'' Skill Req. 



2. Low- Sk5U Job 
(^«ffi^ Ed. Req.) 
& Not Mono tdnotid 



3. Skilled Job*. 
(Over Elem. Ed^ 
&*Not Monotonous 



Job at >y 

reduced ^ 
itciiv, level 


A 

• 


increased 
mental strain 


< 


/ • \ 




"Leisrurelyli' 

r^duc^d • 
mental strain 




; "Active** ; 
Job » ^ 
increased, ' 
activ^. level 



1- • ■ 

Unresolved 
Strailj \ ' ^ * 
Dimension ( 



Activity 
Lev.el 
^Pimensio(i 



.*1. - The "learned helpnessness" contention that' strain afid passivity . 
may be equivalent; 2.- An additive .or Titnitiplica'tive relation fo1**the 'act- 
tivity level' measure;. 3^-t)ehfeivi©r change under abnormcilly low stress'. ^ 



ERIC : 



-In ^ihis "two-dimensrional airray of job content categories, th,e dia^ri- 

^ als most closely approximate the cpncet)ts f«>m the models of. job content 

•in Chapter 2Bt "uns'^solved strain »» anif- "actWty levll/' $he noSie-cell 

tables allow simultaneous .oontrol for the effects :of_psychological jtib 

- ^ ■■ - ' J , . ' 

dejnandg, holding intellectual, discretibn cons'taht', 'arfl Vice versa, Bs'e 

•figured in each cel^ in Table 4-5 are the non-.participati^ rates in.e|^h 
ca^egorjf of leisure activity. The)two-digit number repres^nts;-the percen- 
tage probability that- a worker witl^ a particular combination of jc^ de- 
mands, and job discretion vill have .a leisxire time "problem"^ defirfed as a 
failure to engage .significantly in |l particular -activity tor subject to a. 

mental strain -symptom) . ^ l^e tablets thus a -three dimensioftal cross tabulation 

It should be noted that althou^ th% ninocell 'tables are. complex to 
read, they furnish subatantial detailed^ information* Since the independent 
variables are Guttman scales, the. meaning of each lever of the variables 
can be interpreted (to -the ^ccuracjy limits not^d in Chapter 2B), Thus 
^for ''Intellectual, CasmoporitaD tei-sure"the probability of non-participa- 
tion is SOifor those with "passive" jobs, and-cnly 1S% for, workers with, 
active jobs# But we can be much more specific: 

. \ ' - ' 

1* The probability of nbpi-participation 4s "50% for workers 
^ose jobs are: * | ' . •* " " . 

; . • a) "monotonous/repetitious, and- low skill" ^ ^ -r^ 

and ^ ' . , ^ 

b) neither hectic^ tior psychologically depiandingr ' . : 

>2# The probability of non-parti cip$L tion is 12% fo3i> workers 
^ ' J 'whoete jobs jore: ^ ^ • ^ . ^ . - 

- .'"^"^''^ a) sWiJLled (s^oye el^entary school level) and not mono- 
^ y • *tonous/reifetiti-ou8 and • • ^ . , ' 

b);both hectic, ai)^ pilychologically demanding;^ 



-orr-" psychol'6;jioally e^iiat^sted when coming from work^" .but this top po- 
n» . e Guttman ^scale ^s included in the "hectic a;id demanding." level. 



Table ^-^j: ^est of the Job Content Hodel! "Protability of Leisure (KonVPartlcl nation (percgiit) " 

^ Swedish lalDor; force [963 > ^ -Hales ( non-crural ) age lS-65 years >t = *i^* 

J^gychologigail. JoT? Demands 

He< 

'ticL-.Deniand. tic IJemand.' * * tic 'Demamdi-- tic Demand. 



^ ' Ifone Hec- Hectia^ Nqne Hec- Hectic* Nona Hec- riectici Nb^e Hec- Hectici None Hecr Tie&tic& 

Lntellectual Job • - ^ ^ - ^ . , . . « r . . . . _ 



tic Demand. 



8onSi?/^e^tit. 
& loK ScilL 

* ''lw-5kill 
*(Not Hqnot^) 

High ^Skill . ^ 
(Over Slem. 3i.) 



39% 


33% 


28 i 


27 


\ 




16 


12 





50 



41 



16 



43 



42 



32 



36 



12 



<^ — 

46 , 


39 


26 


^33 


36 


" 24 


25 


16 


27 



/ARIA". IN LETS. INT-ELLBCTUAL 

•eOSKOPOLlfAH LSIS. 



^: — 


■51 


44 


43 


42- 


= '34 


39' 


27' 


^: — 

19 



66 


.61 ^ 


62 


52 


^ 

6n 




56 


■53 


42 



RELIC. ORGAiaZ. ^^ 

L3IS^JR3 ^ 



Intellectual Job ' 
Complexity 

Ho'not./Repetit. 
& Low Skill. 

Low Skill ' ^ 
(Not., MonottX 

High Skill - 
(Over Elera. E54. ) 



LEISURE ' ^ LHHSURE 
\ ' . - - ^ 

PsychologAcar^b Demands 
Hea- Hectic* None He 

tic ' Demand. ti-c Demand. ' tic Denand* tic , Demand ' tie > Deisand. 



None Hea- Hectic* None Hec- Hectic* None Hec- rfectic* None Hec- Hectic None Hec- Hectic* 



.34% 


33% 


36% 


36. 


37 


'40 


16 


'20 


23 



38, 



58" 



51 



52 



56 



54 



50 



61 



66 



4: \ 



\ 
75 

\ 


'61' 


•58 








63 


53 


■ 4&. 










37 


23 









48 


49 


30 








52 


43' 


35 








56 


50 


.43 



EVENING SOCIAL MASS CtiLTimL ■ E&TE POLrTl<CAL ' MASS POLITICAL 
LEISURE ' _ LEISURE ACTIVITO ACnVITY 



17 ' 



7 



V 



,3 
z 



17 



\6 



/ 



34 



•27' 



16 



ri»EPRESSl?)K'; SM.,-^ 
TRANQiniHSffiS 

, (symptoia. level) , 



*Cell Mzes li5it<?1 or. paje 186. ?ferginal frequencies listed j.n* Table 4-2. / For" detailed frequencies .see 'p. 327 



ERJ.C ■ , . 



« .CO , 



187 



.J ^ 



cipatibn c£t low. in teHectuaX discretion. 



7^ ' 




4?he tables alsd allow us to observe tfiat tiie association of Elite Political 
Participation with Intellectual Discretion is stronger- (nont^participatiOn 
drops' 35 .perceftt) * than with Psychological Job, Deiaands , (non-participation 
drops 12.percen^^ — see Table 4-4;: In addition, .tlTere' is an^interaction 
effect: ch^H^es in psychological job demands show sharper changes in parti- 

Several Fandingg I ' ' \'\ ' ^ * ' ^ T 

• We can see thit the, basic pattern in leisure participation revealed 
by Table 4-3 is that participation-^n leisure *^5d political activity increase 
alon^' the "active - passive" diagonal — noted with a diagonal dotted 3^e^ 
(Table 4-3); ' , - - ^ . . 

The roost comprehensive "ineas\ire"'of leisxire behavior is the Variety of 
Leisui^e indicator. (No more than* one category of leisure is defihed as a 
leisure ^variety** problem,) The table shows that variety .in leisure beha- ^ 
vlpr? is cLea2?ly asgo^iate^ wi th^ igher freedom 'on^^thy job ^and highei^ J.^\^ 
of psychologicai job demands* While only 9 percent of workers with "active" 
jobs fall' to enpage in more than one activity, category, 39 percent with ^ 
"passive'^* jobs have such restricted leisure behavior. Sufe&fcantliilly the 
^ same result occurs when aithef intellectual disciretion' or schedule freedom 



at the workplace .are cq|a|ined with psychological : job demands*;. 



% There are several in^rtant exceptions and additions to this basic 
picture of active jobs-active lesire. '"Non-participition in'mass ctfl/Jiural 



leisure is higlier for workers w^ix more active jobs| That is, workers with 

passive 3obs are more likely TEb select the leisutis activities like home/ 

' " - , . ■ ' 

adventure magazine reading and window shopping.* Par^icipaticyi in evening 

*Auto trips is initially inpl'uded in the leisure pattern because it^was the 
"best fit" of several arobiguous^ptiona indlcate'd in* the factor analysis'. 
iJowever, further analy^s, using a Mass Cultural Leisure indicator without 
auto trips displays stronger associations with the^ job content dimentions: . 
I. Original (full scale, working men and women) : r » .'09/-. 09 V 

r « -a2/-!l: 



•-2. Minus Auto trips (full scale, working men and women): r - -♦12/-.13 



I-' 



social leisure ik predicted better by* the. intellectual discretion by itself 
jthan by the active-passive diagonal ("activit^ level"). ^ " 



Blito-aad^Mass Politicalr PfiEPti<iit)ation , ' 

The s^ronfrest relatiWship betwee^^any of the activity indicators-, and 
•the stress-discretion nfodels the work * environment occurs for- elite 
political activity. tTver three-^timea as. many iodividuals with active jobs 
engage in at least one of the elite politi^l behavior indicators vs. those 
with passive jobs. The effect is ^mewhat stronger for those whose jobs 
are "monotonous/repetitio^if^, ^ow^kill^ and not hectic" (75% low participa- 
tion's, 25%) than those whose ^obs do not- allow- the schedule freedom ^to * 
...accept a visitor for 10 minutes on the job and not hectic" (65% vs^ 25%)7 
^vin either case, the vast mfitjority ot workers who fit the "passive" work 

environment model~low job demands and low jo^^^scretion~are nori- 
f^Varticii^ors in this personally engaging and personally directable fjprm 



_ Thus there appears to "bfe.B, definLte carryover of work ehvitomnent be- ^ 
liavior to participation in the soqietal decision making processes, parti- 
.cularly in the areaC of individually manifest "personal influence'* or * 



*Auto trips is initially included in ^e leisure pattern because it wSlF" * 
the "best fl-^" of several ambiguous options indicated in the factor analy- 
sis. However,, further analysis using a Mass. Cultiiral Leisure indicato'r 
without auto trips displays stronger associations with the job content , 
dimensions: ^ * * ^ , 

1, Original (full scale, working men &' women): r » -#09/-^ 09 
2* Minus auto trips' (full scale, waking men &/Women) j r a -♦12/-,15 



attempts ^0 influence . socially relevant issues whic^i affeot the respon- 
dnet*s own life sltu.ation* We find in Chapter 5*'tli^t>Jj^^ 
work dimension is highly correlated with social status variables such as 
class, family income and education (Verba and'Me, t972^)f and, .thus, ef- , 
fjBcts of these factors must be partiallld out before we can. reacli a firm ^ 
conclusion here# ' - r * - - 

^ , A^finding.of major ^significance .is that^lite political ax:tivity shows 

-little 'variation between "heavy jobs" and "leisure jobs." >^y contr4j|i:^ f or ^ ^ 

/v'^ '* ^ *^ ' ' 

Mass Political Activity it, is just thie dimension of "unreasolved strain" 

^ ' J ' ^ ' ' ' --^ 

that is the cricial one: workers with "heavy jobs (i,e . "oppressed" workers) 
a;:e the active participants. ]Por elite political participation, not on-iy 
is the' active group different, but the dimension which defines the highest , 
}.evels of engagement differs.. ^ - ' . 

^ ■ . ■ ■ \ ^ \ 

The. job content podel of the worlc environment, as measured by either 



physical or ps;ychological demands j^"^ shows a strojig associatiota with Mass 
^ol^ftr^al Aativity^N ^arj^icipation in demonstrations, scctivity in trade 1 
tiniona^ ahd political pities are mpre likely ampng those with ^oth phy- 
sically. and psyjchologically demandifig jobs, portions o'f the industrials^ 
working class, than tho^e without. Examiftation of the job disc;retion re-^ 
*^lationships showsia result, Ijidwever, that is* contrary to our geneptl • 
•hypothesis, and contrazf to the ^findings, for other activity indipators*. 



♦Physical demands aj;*e associated onljy with mass, 'and -not elite J political 

participajiion, which suggests that the* physical dejnahds effect may >e ?m < " 

artifact of soci«,^ :*class colinearity. Even ^ong the working class where ^ ~}' 
^'maBS political participation is hi^est', it^i^ thfe gpeci^l g??oup wjth # 
psjrcholdgic'al strain on the^Job which is most active* ^ ^ 



^ r ■ ^ '\. V' 185 • 7- 



ip^hich,, in. Sweden, 



It-ia v/orkea?/ \d.th ,tHe least discretion -at the^workplace who are most-ac-, 
tl^e^- This fin'ding si^gesjbs that mass political acti^i^^is^ in every 
way, a "protest reaction/' Workers with the most 'demandjlrg, and rft^^fic- • 
tjive jobs are^ost active in the political ^.organizations, 
h^e as their goal improvement of' working class condi^loi^, V# cannot 
say, therefore^ that.. ±hF«socialization" prdcess^hi^ji/ can account for 
,maiw>^of our other, activity^patternsrapplieq/^ A "protest" ' ^' 

n^lchanism appears to function for. mass political ®tivity,* However, in the U.^S. 
_^ studies of political behavior suggest that the same, phenomenon does not 
, aPBlF (Vejdift and Nie\*^* ' • . ^ ^ ^ 



^ The VBes^ PredJ&gtol^^ : A Summary Measure of Jo^ Content 




.While ^hese^^tailed analyses provide insight into exactly what* level 

of each job Content indicator is more* relevant t& partiizi^ation' changes*] ^ 

^ "/ ' " ^ * * . - * ^• 

^analysi? is tedious. /.To summarize .the multi-cell ''tables - requires that we 

select one ^e^ of independent. variables ^ from-several available. ' W5. can ^ 

choose between "^e empirically 'cierived job demand ^nd^ job discretion variable, " 

or the transformed variable predicted fcfy the job content model ' ' ^ 

(Demind + Di^retipn: Demar|Ss -^Discretion) . ^ will test ^tH ^irs 

in Table 4^4 and detert^ine wW^lv-is^^^rt .successful in simply describing* ^ 



i 



the table variations. 



**Veri5a and Nie; op. cit^v^p^. 159.340V There, is- no e-^idefice io^e U.S. of a^ 
S>6litic^ participation tendency's^ the saroe''*1J5|>e (cross-cutting'^cial statu^ 
' in general). However, a similiar pR^omenon is noteii' for blacks: "black* 
consciousness^ accounts for a independent increase in political participation. 



jJ36 



We use multivariate linear regression^' with ea'fch pair of variable^. 
,The' percentages in- each cell are the dependent>^aifiai)les, and e.ach cell 
is weighted according to the cell population frequency** (see* Appendix 4)* 
We compute rates of change (b^) , correlations (r^, r^) , an4 the ''full scal6" 
variations (b*X) which allows us to compare the total .probability chaMe'5 
that are predicted by each variable ("logit-corre%pted'^ see p# 210,^ 323). ^ 
liable 4-4 summarizes the variation explained in leisure ff^.ticipation 

* / • ' ;f? * ' ' » 

by four job'* content jneasures : Psychological Job Demands, Intellectual Job . 
Discretion, the ^'Unresolved Strain" ^composite, .and the "Activity JLevel" , 



*A third cfioice would be the infraction effects which we So not inves- 
tigate in ^letail: . * 

a. The impact of intellectual job discretion at high 
' ^ ' levels of p^sycho logical, demands^ This is important for j '^ 

-full-time wording women • s leisure, and the effects of \ , ^ 
. ^ * schedule' freedom- on mental strain. 

^ * bl The imgact: of psycho logica J. job ciemands at high 

levels of intellectual discretion. This is important 
. " * for evening social Leisure; and some effects of ^hyslc^l 

job demands oh leisure participation There is also a | 
, ' chafige at low levfels of intellectual discretion, an ^ , 
* ^specially important interaction for-^^sleeping problems 
j-, 'and several- schedule- freedom relationships^- p i 

**The actual cell weights for Table 4-3>are as follows in order of ^Table^ 
4-3 cells, yhe approximate weights used eliminate ^st of the error tSat 
would be introduced by an^ unweighted analysis, but more exact weighting j 
trials show that the 'approximate weights still leave a margin for error-4<j;^ 
2' to 4 percent in the coefficients in Table '4-4, Actuals weight also depend 
'on percentage level beyond a linear range (.25. to .75) see ap5>endi3j A4. 
n *Actual/ Weigh ted .n* Acttial/WeighteU. h . Actual/^Weighted ^ " ' 
% . « • * ' % . - ' . % ' % / i 1-^? 



52 .035 , (.053) 

^-^ ^ 



194 



tiO , ^075 . (.105) 



84^ .057 . (.053) 



;^.132 (.J:Q5) >3ir^ .216, , ('.210) 



191 .130^ (,105) 



50 ^34 t.053) 



J54 ,105 '(.105) 



.314 



.214 (.210). 



TOTAL 1466 1.00 1.00 
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fPable 4*4: Best Predictors of Leisure "Non«*Partlciioatlon" 



/ 



b is the total scale variation in non-participation predicted At 50th %/-i 



(p,323)'and r i§ the variance explained (independently) for eadh variable. 



Average 



. , Average r 

/ , ' ■ — '-~ 

r- ^r? is calculated on 
dictor of the leisja 
tion "when the 



eisure y 
(1 to' 5) and the 




/ / ^ 
V 



Ave» 
Non- 
Part • 
Level 



I, Leisure . 
' Variety** 

11^ Intell.' 
.Cosmop» Leis« 

II, Active 
pKys. LeisuJre 

II • Snburbanite ,cqz 
-Leisure ' ^-^^ 

II, Eveni'ngi 
Social Leisure 

II. Religious 
1^ 0^^. Leisua^e^ -^^^ 

III* Itess ^ 
Oultural/Leis. 

' -IV. El^e 
Politi'cal Act. 

^ V. /Ma^a 

Political Act. 



Best Pre(3ictor of Leis 
f of Each Job Content 



> * 



• s / ■ 

sing each variable by itself, as the pre- 
b 's represent each variable's contribu- 
sformed) is used jointly to predict 
transformed dimensions' have 4 unit scales 
unit scales (1 to 3)*, 



coropps^te. The- finding is that the measure 6f Act4.ve vk. Passive activity 
level, oil the job is the best prediction of leisure participation (average ' 
r .68). intei'fecfcu^i job discretion ^one is a close/sJcoria choice 
' (average* r = ..61), and in.,f^t is a ^eh predi^or of the evening social \ • 
leisure. We. note also that mass" pblitical activity, is predicted by high 

• "unresolved strain,"* from wprk, /rather tharv the active-passive charai^ter 

' '^v*:. : / ' ^ • 

of. the job. This dimension Is'^also the best predictor of jdepression and other 
mental strain . indicators.*/ The low*'r^ f*. unresolved strain (except for 
mass pdlitioal activity) show that ^eisure 'activity in general is rela- 
^ .tively unaffected>A»y strain.** ' - * . ' 

_ Several technical points with .theoretical implications must be raised, 

• PirsY, TJsychological job demands and intellectual job discretion are "cor- 
rei.ated U =^22), not highly, but large enorigh that sone.of the variation 

^ reported, i'o'r intellectual fjob discretion ccruld really be the spurious ef- 
feet of job demands.' .One solution to this 'indeterminacy is to define an" 
aggregated measure, wl4re thgse separate contributions need not be isp- 

^"Best indicator ^' of rriental %tyain ^ b^-^ • for synptom probability^" at ^50 %ile) 



a) , Depressioii^ 

. Anxiety;Tran(iuil, 

b) Tirednessr ^ 
/c) Sleep* Probs. 

/ d) ^C3^\es ^ Pains 

, e) Hi Blood. ^ Dizzy 
, Average b •x 



Psyc. Dem, 



29.6 



27.2 




Int. Disc* 



27/0% 




Act. Lev. 



^ 8.4 
19.0 
•^9.6 
•^2.2 



. Unr. Strain 



52.2. 



41. 




^ rlogit"-c^orreotlons must be used lor level prediction) 



^IS: we sum the total effects due to the. unresolved strain/ however,- 
strain generally reduces partici^atioft (nonparticipa\ion* up 5^) e:tcept for 
mass political, activity. ' ' \^ ^ 

^V*The correlation between, Job deinand-,job disc'retit)n pairs is: "psychological 
' • demands-intelleptual discretion, r^ .22; psychological demands-schedule 

freedom, r ^ .07; physical demands-intellectual discretion, r = -^53; and 

phyaica^ demands^schedule freedom, r c -.l4^ . • 



latedC "8ptirioai0" contributions ar&< internal to tha meesyxrel^ Ouf acti-v} 
vity level jneaaure meets this requiremwiti r 

' • . • /■ _ - ^ • 

toje laporHi.ant finding is that the transformed dimetisibns~deiDands +^ 
discretion, demands^ - discretion— allow a minimax of variance in the lei- - 
sure participation and mental strain indicators siiimltaneousJy'^(^ 
transforming %he variables in the manner predicted by the theory in Chapter • 
2B we simplify the explanation of both leisure and strain simiiii^arieously^ 
This allows our story Ho be told more clearly; * , 



Diagram 4-2 



v_J- 




ACTIVE LEISURE 
(or non'*^ctive) IIIDICATOR 



"Activity 
Level" at 
Job 




Unresolved 
Strai'^" at 
Job 



3NTAL STRAIN 
SYMPTOM (or Mass Polit* ActivO 



The T^gures in Table 4--4 laade use of an estimate of '♦activity^ level'* 



and "mdliial stra4.n" which^are simply the' diagonals of the nine-celled 
table: i\^ the coefficients for botw the psychological job demands and * 
inteyrectatal discretion are 1#0, since oui^ theory implied no more precise 
ST>ecification# The coefficients which best predict leisure activi'^ level • 
can' be" determined by use of a multivariate linear 'r<?greSsion on a. domposrte 
leisure participation meaeureip^l95feie^^^l^g^ are somewhat' 



*-iHHf Of course, ^demand' minus discretion"— the unresolved stjjain meadure-^ 
suffers ju8t\j^e:?e, activity level benefits. Small variations roay. be of in- 
determinate sign, an increase3''*'^2nw^.riB ipt 'Fortunately the cpm*- 
posite indicator stj.ll ..appears to/6e a quite successful predictor* 



indeterminate ' because of the nalticolJLnearity, v^t.th/s intellectual dis- 
cretion coefficient i^ qlearly higher than that ,for psychological job de- 
mands. Ppr personal schedule freedom th^ coefficients are more nearly 

eoual": . f • ■ •, r . 

^ • . , ^ ... ^ 

Lei^iire' Participation ^ L -¥ 9.1 x Intell# Discr> + S.7 x Psyc, Dein2mda 
(composite) ^ 

, s + 5,6 X Sched, Free, 4.SLx;Psyc* Demands 

^ ; ° ■ ■ -N 

Thus, our simply concelj^ed diagonals should ' ideally be rotated. How-y 
ever, we retain as "best predictor" . the measxire based on the d-iagonal (1#0 
+ 1.0) for qprnpirtational tfinplicity in the calculations below* ??thou^ 

• . ^ / , ^ 

It misses- an extra bi*t of variance but it. is jeasier to interpret^onit changes 

• - • ■ . ^ J> 

♦ of job content (and trie weights are similiar witth schedule freedom) . 



.This^ simple scale of active vs. p'assive job content Ahe "activity 
fevel indicator'') is computed by addling the level of'^p^cbological job 
demands (1 to 3) to the level of intellectual job discreQon (1 to 3) . 
The resulting interval^ scale is used throughout Chapter 5 as the summary 
measure of ^ job content to which effects of pther variables af^e compared: 



5 the 



inctome, friend visits, etc. I5ie psLrameter (b/)* is tKe change in^ probability 
of leisure ^participation with, a unit change alcjngHhe ab^iivity level ^ale. ^ 
Such a , Unit increas^ could cpme from^ am increase either in Intellectual 
Discreti^orjTor Psychological. Job Demands. — ^ ^ 

/ 




: 1 



e pai'ameterc^CSe) is the standard error of the regressibn. Since th'e 
full scale variation along* the activity level is* 4 units^ a value of (Se) 
less than ^ b^^ lAdica'tes that the regtession line is a fairly close * 

"fitj to t^e values in^the multi-cell tables (confidence level = ..0001 that 
^ participation Is higher for aotive jobs, etc^. 
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^Sjimmary Leisure Partlclpatlon|,Mea8iire8 




I^le 4-4 shows that most of the leisiire activity-^ ^dic;a tors.' -display 



^ a^ roughly similar type of association vitl^ job content* Td simplify fur^ 
ther 'analyses a composite of the ^ctljve leisure meeCsures will be fo'rmed 



from these indicators* 



Jf, activity indicators are ranked on the basis of the difference in 
participation rates explained for active and passive jobs,, we^ S4n(^ that at 
the top of the sMle are ^activi ties .such as "sp^cGcing at .meetings, '.sending 
in articleovcr complaints," ajid the intellectual, \cosmop6litan -group of 



1 



leiffure acfivil/ies. At the bottom end of the scale— negatively correlated— 
are mass cultural activities^ such as home magazine reading and window 
shopping* 



' We mlgjit call this the ^cale of Active Lei-siire^ It displays a rather * 
consistent quality* '\4t the top end are actiy-i^ties which demand willful and 
jiidgemental decision^ making on behalf of the participant* ' At the lower 



^end of the scale we find some activities which reflect almos^ randoip dis*- 

positio^ o-f energy by the participant: ^jnagazine .fegiding. and window, shop^ 

ping are the b'est examp^e^s of such *non-choiqp beh&vior patterns* (Auto 

' ' ' . ' '* * i . 

excursions—also inclvlded— -laay be. either random or quite goal ori-ente'd* ) 

Mass political activity must be considered the egcceptioir** ? ' ^ 



*Mas8 'Political Participation moat ^ be coVi&idered^ excention here* Mos-t ■ 
"of it8^component\kctivitieB could be sa^d to require considerable -energy 
tapd discretion* Hi^ participation is correlated,^ with Jiecfii and psycho- ^ 
logically demanding woric* Also tuiique for :this indicator is'th^ fact that V 
the Heavy Jobi-Lei8ure*y Job diffien^ion is a much-,more eff^ctlv^ dipcr-iminar- 
to^r^It is behavior repajjBsenjting the ".reactior^ the oppress^*" . . - ' 
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Table 4-5: 
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SCALE OF ."ACTIVE LEISURE!" BEHAVIOR 

— * ■ — 4 

b .'Sc {at 56 %-tne) 

lange i^i leisure^ bjr^ 
.j^b "activity level" 



explained variatiop 
by "activity levgl" 



Elite Politi^X Activity 

Intellectual > Cosmopolitam 
"Suburb^ite" 'Leisure 
Religious Organiz. .-Partic. 
^ctjLve Physical Lei^Sure 



3 

W w 
O 

> s 

M O 

v:. 



Evening Social Leisure 



Mass Cultural Leisure 
5S P61itcal Activity 



Vailations in Leisure ^ , 



I 



5e% 


^ .94 


• 


47% ' . ' 


• 63. 










21% 


,53 




20% 


.44 




* • * 

15^ 






■•-11% N.- 


.47 




• ) " 

•4%{24%/ 


.07 


(.80) 


—45% , • 


.8^ 
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The scale of leisure activities developed ^lay'al-So r^lect the*enef"gy" 
consxamed by ,the>^tctivl^/ although this is certainly <Jebatable ^nd not 
measured by our data. Jfust like work, some of the top epd activities~ 
travel, meetings, study circles— caij, bej^xtiausting^ althou^i the energy 
e5cpended W-iao^ulaiied: by ^the indi^dt^l at all times and can ^s easily be 
"excitemeilt^ as Exhaustions This JTinSing is consistent vLth ©arlier 
evidence that a definition of "active" leisure could utilize the same 
dimensions of action as work (at least** active "work) • Active leisure is 



*¥e ^recall the same role-idef inition dimensions that describe active jobs 

have been used in the political --participation literature to categorize 

that type, ofv**aotiTe" leisure participation as w^ll (see Chapter 1, p,29 )• 

The active political participant was "psychologically involved" in ac*^- 

vities which demand much energy and use of time (Kilbrath, op# cit* j.Lewin, 

op, cJt*)* He also manifested the use of skills and individual decision 

making to guide the direction of his activity* The .measure of his social ^ 

integration in the'comimiAity was also a relevant but compjejj dimension for 

that model of political activity* « • ' 

A study of leisure activities by Yojunp and Wilmot the categories of 

after-work behavior that are described in their questiomipire responses as 

^most ^work-line in character" are at the top o£ the leisure activity table 
. . , 



demanding^^n terms^ of hialian re'gouxces,^ is ^al oriented, and requires the 
use of ' individual discretion. In short, the activities ,that associate 
mpst stron/7ly with *^active" work (demanding auid discretionary) 'are simi- 
larly "active" pursuits. Mass Cylturst^-^'eisure, on the other hand, does 
***** » 

,,ndt show a positive association with active .work* 



4 -4 General Conoldgions^ 
Y 



a^f, ) Compensation ,and Carry^^Over / By redefining our -profeleb in terms 
ot "activity level" ajid "imresoly?^ strain" we have dismissed the more 
familiar discussion of "compensation" and^"carrypver#" considered 
these, categories far to vinsr>ecific *a gijide' the formulation of a-resliia:ch 



question. However^ since they raised a corbelling social policy issue\ we 
return to them^ Does life outside ^the job represent a 'Compensating fac- 

toir*' which somehow equalizes the benefits of wOTk across population groups;* 

*> • • ' . -A . ' ' ' 

or does th'^ occupation system display a "double i^nequity" when the effects 

of, the. .I'ob "carrying over" into leisure are also fconsiffered? 

To describe our empirical results we must rigorously postulate* wfthat 
a "carryover" finding is ohe where dimensions. of work activity are similar 
*to dimensions of leisure act^Lvity,' and "compensation"^ occui^ .when these 
characteristics are dissimilar. S*6me mental stifein symptoms are likely 
candidates to breed confusidh. For exan^e, it is always assumed that th^. 
vorkeir^^'coinpenfiaire^" for arir Motive day by sleeping at nigfif* " TOni s^ on an • 
Individual level "tiredness" mi^t *be considered evidence of a compensation 
process. In ofur research, however, the question is always -form^ated in 
^terms of , relative Jjfevel s oj^ th e leisure ^problems between dif f eren-P* ,iob 
content categories. Jf a worker witli a ^al^ding ioiJla iPo:^^active or more 
tired ifcoth strain correlated) than one without, th^ process' of "carry-over'*' 

,,>.-) — ^ ^ 

ip Qccuring* . v ^ ' ' y [ " -^.a^^^ — 
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In general ther^^i? little eVldenoe theCt deficiencies^ the, work en- 
vironment are^ comp^sated fori by choice^ oj leisxire ac^vity (or 8,tate of 
, mental health) vhfen the relative participation ra'^s are examined for dif^ 
ferent g3P5^p8 ^ woricers. jHe evideno^ is just thp reverse: the distri- 
bution of 'outside-the-job costs and Jbenefite (stommarized in Table 4-6)'^of * 
work generally reinforces ,the existing Inequalities in ^ the occupational 
systpm r^reeented by wages, incdme, and soci^ status*. We cof^fixm Meiss-y 
^ ner-^s 1^971) finding that the-^Long Arm of the Job" stretched out to lei^ 
sur^actfvity and mental health (see^lso Parker,^ 1971; Torbert, 1973)/ 
W^ke^ with high incbmey&nd wages are also the onea^with "active" ^r . 
"strain free'' leirore,. /The oorrelations of income and wage, «4 vari- 
' abieg in the Active ^iaure ^-?are so «t^on€r^ that indeed we' mujBt J^k (as we 
do In Chapter 5-5)/ wbethei? income, class, education "cause" the;^ associa- * 
tiohs^^^^^intSf we find thfti they are pot (at leftst substantif^i^yy ve con- 
clude that much of what is considered social. ><j{ass' may b^^ttributable 



not only- to the already well doctpented effects ofJincome and education, 
"'but to Irahavior patterns that are^arileefat woric, and the strfte of 



> ... 

4 



•'strain", of th^ workingjyaimdual -ifcen he leaves his job.- We can paint* a 



kdi^ detailed piotiire than the nnidimensional status indicators, since we 
find multiple patterns of job related "costs^ at the lower end of the job 
spectrum* ^ ^ • - , 

. Jable- 4-6,'ia based on the "best prediotore" (Psychol(J^l/>pil Job^Deaiands 
'and Intelleo,tua:l Job DisoJrotion) but 'the sp6cifio findings depend^MT^the » p 
job content d|nien8ipn8. When we measure "^dtive"' and "-pafioSye" jobs wi-th 

^ ; . • • . ; ^ 
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Table 4-6:' Spamary of Vork~Leistoe Correlatee 'tor fh^^Poitir "Prototyplc&l" ' 
. o' . - Job Tyjes (%) •' . , . 

Thes^four cells represent the extremes^ oX the 9roell dicLgraat (p* 179 ) and 
about '40?^ of the work foree^ ^' ^ - • 

. Sweden, male woricers (non-rural) 1968, age 18*6^ (n. » 1466) ' * 



Job Content Catefrori^s ^ Average 



Ley Activity level s 
, '* ' ■■■■ 

"Variatiope in- Leisure 
Active' Leisure: 
Intellect CosiDopol'n* 



20 % 



39% 
55 
27 
30 



.Suburbanite. Leisure 
Active Physical « 
Active Social 1, : 
^IJerligiQus Participation ^\55 
Mass Cultural leisure * 58 

^ Mass Political Activiiy * * 46 
mte *Politio«l Activity 45= 
(To^l Pom, .Aft};ivity)" 26 



Higfa syinp.tom level » 



..^^ Tiredness 
Sleeping Problems , 
Depression ^ 
High Blood Pr.-Dizzineg* 

Aches and Pains 



52 

.. 8 

37- 



Heavy Passive Active Le-i surely 



28 % 

3? 
44 

"26 " 
62 

50 ■'■ 

'•58 , 
24 



59 % 



9% 16,% ^ 



64 
20 
'54 
14 

44 




these predictors (or Schedule Discretion), higher' '♦activity levels" ori the 

* • ^ y * • 

■jab are assaciated .wit* inorci actiVfe leisure and. political participation. ' 

Workers Vith ^passiVe" joljs participate .less in these activities, but have 

M^er participet^ji, in the "non-^tive" leisure* Tb'e effects^ of Physical 

' / ^ ^ . ' • ' 

yob Demands ph leisure aetitrlty are generally opposite' thesis for. Psycho- 

' ' ' ' . • <^ . , . ' - \ ' ^ W 

logical Jo> Demands** AccoHing to c5ur rigorous definition/ Hiyaioal.JcF' 
riimands imply "compensation," vMle .a^i-^ther job'^ontent diijensicns', and, 
their coiftposites, sliow evidertce'^^ ^bariyM)ver" •of Jjel^avicr from work to 
leisure*, Thp la'bej is misleading,**! however. What it means is ^ that 
wcilcerg' with physically . demanding jobs have'ltess "demanding", leisure: 
they may, be physically exha>i0ted~har41y a valuable^ compen^ti on. Pur- 
thermo:ire, the;re is a.sli^t du^stion of n hi^ei? level, of Active Physi- 



. cal .Leisure, for, the mibst physically tcpced workers-*-ajgain pLrry-K)ver evi- 
dence. ^ / , - > . ^ / ^ 

To Confirm "carr3^-over" >Jl^h ^-the original job consent diemsnions is , 



^rfental Str&in: Summary' ' ^ * 

. "MentfiCl strain Indreases with Psyphological but not Physical •Job^ De- 
mandst Intellectual Vob piscretion clearly" modiilates this effect: indivi- 
^duals with high Intellectual Discretion have 'fewer strain symptoms at hig^i 
. stfeas thai! workenrs^ j^ith low idiiffcrfetion* The Schedule Freedom measrare 
, ^splays a more complex result: some evidence^exists for increased probTents 
*^ng hl^ly stressed workers with the highest levelb of personal freedom, 
'as. well as at the lowest, 'althou^ at the mos't aggregated level these two • 
. dincretion^measlxres have ^similar results: ^h^^ discretion, low' strain* 

. " . 

--J«tl|i cQBpon usage "oarry-dver" might Mnean thai some burden of work .led to 
' a , p a^bietf^ts-ird^VOf "work, even though the tmdesirable characteristics in 
each situation areientirely different -'(sudh as physically?* exhausting work 
"carries over" to low iSisulx^ activi'ty)* Anctlj^r difficulty is that in 
] common^ ^fiige the^tgrm "ocmpensat'lon" could harclly be applied to a work en-^ 
' viroiimeiit where j»b04^tial flredness ,wa8 the outcome 'rfegardlesg* of the * 
'des'crij)tfon' of ,the jpb» ' v 



moye difficult. It creates ptoblems of categorizing "typ^s" of leisure 

^ • * * 

behavior that we avoid iftth ijhe^^ definition of jbb "activity level ." 

. Never tiielesst leisure activity cati^ries that would appear to require "^'^^ 

hi^ Ifeyele ofi^perponal competence and skill"' (such as Active Physical 



Leisur^^ Intellectual Cosmopolitan Leisure, Elite Political Activity) are-^ f • 

associated with higgler levels of Intellectual Discretion .and ^hfeduie * 

Ireedom at work* In Table 4-*4, lei'stire activities that would) appear to 'be ' 

associated .with, h}.^ levels of "psychological engagement challenge"^are 

i ' / ' " • 

also higher for workers with psychologically deajanding jobs, (Variety in 

'Leisur^^^lJass and Elite Political Activity).*- Thus, there is evid^ce for 

"carry-over" with both the empirically derived job content dimensions and 

the 'P job* content" construe ted dimensiontl. -^v, 




^ *HoweVer, ^Suburbanite" Leisure is* also hi^ly correlated wi'^th Psycho- 
logical J^Ob Demands*- ^ / 



■ - ^ - ■ m 




^- What^s the Metttjuiism of "SocialrPsycholyic^l Functioningt"' 
1 *We subdivided the original question of the iamact of work liffe out^ 



side the ^oh into two types of effects 5^ the 'activity level*'*at work (i&ea^ 

suring the difference -between Actiye%Jots and Bassive' Jobs) was hypothe- 
(if- * * - . , ' , 

sized. to effect level of ^participation in activa leistire and political be-* 

ihavibjT.* Secondly," unr^^lvad str&in fjom work was hypothesised to lead to 

♦ ' • ' ' ^ . . </ . 

miental srtraih symptoms, J * . » 

' • Our f ira^ finding relates to this overall model and thus must 
*«4^o address que^tio* s of mei^tal strain. We find that for the" wbfkinr mal^* 
popula-feon^^bntal strain sy|nptom|k|and leisure activity participation are 



)mflyan: 
.*Twh 



telmost completely tincorrelated,* ^Whilfe this finding runs somew'hat con- 

trary to common sense it is^ indeed the resul-^ we might expect if mental' 

^ * ' - ^ y • * / ^ 

strain and changes in the fndiviSual's activity level were generated 

independent mechanisms of "social psycholigicaj. fimctioning, and if the 

./work environment were" a si^ificant determinant of this' full ranr*^ of be-*' 

* haviqr, .Our finding is that, by transforming the psychological job demand 

and intellectual job discretion measures into the "demand + diiicretipn" 

V , ^nd ^^derdasxd - discretion" (which are mathematically independent) colnpo- 

sites that the variation in both symptom Ifevels and leisure behavior is 



♦Correlations: FuJ.1 sample (excluding self-employed and agriculture^n==il50) 
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^ "o^imally"* accounted for. ^^Thue,' we ido nol^'find that both depression and 

a passive life" style are^closely associate^d as Seli^man .(1975) and Gutlen-^ 

^^tag (1975) suggest.** Both, findings* lend indirect support to our concept 

. of ajEnodel of social-psychological functi^^xiing. However, -sihce we do not 

directly mea&ure "unresolved strfdn" or "activity level" at woiic our f ind- 
' ' ' . J / * ^ . ' 

ings about these 'constructs* as psychological processes are only suggestive. 

a. At fldninmln we can sta^te that both ^ the Jol^' demand, and ttfe job dis- 
cretion^ terms have indepenaent effects. Neither the activity 'nor the 
strain observations can be^^ac^Q«irt|B . f or as the effect of one dimension 
and its "spurious" correlations through the second variable.***- Both 
variables make signif^.cairt separate (b^t unequal) ccfjitpibutions— additUve 
or ^subtractivef****--as predicted by the model. Leisure 'participation is 
more strongly associated with the job discretion variables, wh^le mental 
strain more strongly related io Psychological Job Demands. * * 



♦We r'ecall that 67?^ is accounted for cnlyVhen sifiiple diohotomous variables 
' are used. When the ^^1 scales are used the projection is much less sue- 
V cessful: .^r^ ts. .10 to .30. Also transi^ormed scales are not quite the op- 
. timal combinations.* ' . ' . - • 

. **However, we measure only a specific type of mental strain (related to 
anxiety, worry and tranquilizer consxnnp^tion) as depression} possibly 
other definitions of the'broad conception^of depression, emphasizing a 
withdrawal from active behavior styles, would' yield such 'a relationship. 

^^psyc * .(intellectual), .07 (schedule). ' ' ^ . * 

****We cfiuinot determine whether "activity level" is additive or multipli- 
cative.^ First, our data, is not sufficiently precifie. . Secondly,, we have ^ 
no measure of a "xerb point" fdr job demands which mi^t be important for 
"stress" through boredom (Prai^lenhaeuser ^d Risier, 1971). Mass Culr 
tural Leisure shows a possibljf multiplicative relafcionshi]^. 

We can certainly reject the existence of a "plaked curve" of optimal . 
response! but this may be <Jue to lack of measurements at very hi^ and ' . i 
very low job demands. Schedule demands ^display an interactive '"0" shaped • 
effect, where activity peaks in, the middle. - ' - ' 
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• We have nol: testjed an analysla of variance model to sed whether ^ 
interaction term is mathematically significant~independen^ of the ' 
itive. effects* -JSather than perform such calculations ve haVe ptesenied 
e'^Sftne-^ll 'tables, whe're interactioiis can' be detected^ easil^ t>y iJ^- 
speotion, Beyond this, we Have found that the interaction terms are. I^ie' 
best, single predictors of .th^ associations** and use them in all future, 
.analysis* The most bbvious Examples of true interactive effects occu?;*, 
outside the boundaries ^of our restricted leisure activi'ty anaSysis (f<Jr 
mental strain, for women leisure,**- and for the ScTiedule Freedom 'm^^' 
sure)* , There is i^pregtllar evidence that "p«^Bivity" from the job is mor^; 
.strongly related tp^lack of challeiiging work at lower levels of job ai|-- 
cretion* Taken together w^ith the strong (often interactive) mental- strain 
findings*** we confirm Wilensjcy's (i960) examples of dual disadvanta^d 
papulations at the bottom of the occupational hierarchy (at least the job 
discretion hierarchy): . " ^ ^ ^ 

1) The '^a trained" auto worker who races his car home^ b^lts 
down a beer, comes hgme to beat his wife> and thjpows . 
\ . rocks at his nei^l>ors* * " ' ^ ^ . ' \ 



*%e better question mi^t be (Blailock, I96O) whether the Original dimen- 
sions add significantly to the prediction after the ."main effects?,^frcm 
the trans^f ormed variables, \ " . . * ' y ^ / ^ * 

**Pull-time women woricers display an' interaction for le-isure activity (p. 246) 
only when their ;fobs are very demanding does ^ob discretion associate with 
. a'ctive or passive ^^isure* As Seligman (19751 suggpsts, among liigbly • 
otreseed individuals, low- job discretion 5iay lead to both passivity afid 
depression/ If th# job is not demanding perhap%ur0sponsibiiities a^ home 
arp more^^^alientt . " ' \ ^ • 

^^V^ example J hi^ job demands are tiiuoh more likely- to lead^ to, sleepihg 
probl€»ms at loif discretion (20?^ vs^ 2%y_than at higji Intellectual^ Job Bisr 
^ cretidn (l19i vis.- 59^)* This suggests that the worker with' more freedom on 
the job is better able to oope with overly heavy job. deaiand^ (a^ well as 
the problem of'tdo little to do)* ' ^ s - - 



2) The f passive" worker in the huge p^tjcessing industiy or 
: administrative ^bureacuraoy who turns on'the/T^Y. after' ' ^ ' 
\ ^ work, and thereof ter isolates himself from All further \i ^ 

s<?oittal partloipatitm. * ~ 

We oannot really ascertain what> processes are at work to- "cause" 

* * I 

the asscoiations between* woric and leisure. Time series data would help- 

^ *\' . ' ' - ^ . • ' . I'' ' 

us test ^'process" hypothefees.* However, we can suggest several ,sj)eQulative 

hypotheses that may be .useful xn future experiments. - High job discfe- 

«■ , ^ ^ . , ^ 

tion might ^llow coping with job tensions* on the job, leaving the worker ' ' ; 

• , . ' " .V / 

'in. an^ "equilibrium" state at quitting time, so th^t he can b^Jmaster over 

^is leisure energy'. .However, we have observed tljat workers with th$ 
least strain from work (those with "leisui;ely,", jobs) are not- the mbst 



^active participators (in politics particularly). Thus this explanation 
seems incomplete. ^» . ^ • # ^ \ 



9r 



An alternative explanation- is that high level^ of discretion on 
the job socialize workers 'into self-directed styles of behavior in 
.leisure-if the job is also demanding or challenging. 'Sien leisure ' 
activities^, in tum^ might serve as a coping mechanism ^or high levels^'o/ 
job strains "left over" from work, op they might serve ^as a framework 
for "putting more'erier^^" into a leisure life styie, pChis second 
'^lanation, suggests that psychological tensions, (but not physi^ stra3n) 
from the workplace find their natural OutpSt-in leisuire activities. The 
worker carried over "leamld*' 'patterns 'of stress cdmE^ensati^n from vork, 
to leisure. ' ' ■ 



*The third question is also unresolvedi^hether "passive" changes in 

activity .level come only during a strfessful si"taation (Seligman, 1975),' • (' 

or Whether there may be long term adaptations to^'situations of low • 

activity demand, iiaboratory ejtperiments at' the micro level in which* * 

response- over time >*as measureo[^oujd fie*xequired to resolve this question. 
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i.^y 'Pr'^SBTi^al Perspective 
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An important ^dcjitional perspective on broader implications of work 



/ 



on leisure behavior pah be gained from examining leisureActivit^, partici- 




pajt^on (and roeViJbal strain) for adult male/ with low employment a nd une;n- 

be .considered a "lowest ^ob <iemand"^ 
expect that freedom of action was high as 
well; Perhaps this would occur if job const Joints were* the only restric- 
tioijs on behavior, but l^ck of bther i/esources ^uch as the income and - 



P^Loyment: Th^ cifciirastance might 
/ Category ^ and a thirst one might e> 



social relationship opportunities that a job provided suggest that the lif^.o5 

' * ' 4' ' ^ i 'V ' ' /T * ' 

the 'unemployed male hardly proin6^es. freedom of action. t Findings we have* 

'obtained in the full population show that such a life is also not carefree. 

the problem^of both passive participatix>n and mental strain are 

combined: 42 perce^pt of" the low employed are leisure* non-participators vs. 

the 32 percent"' Sne would Expect fox a similar age mixture in the full pop- 

ulation-. The most obvious characteristic^ of the low employmejit m^lfe who 

is at his ^jf5!me''"o^ife* (age in 'Sweden is that mental strain syn^tom 

rates are four times higher (35 percent vs. 8 percent) than for the fully 
^ ' ' ' * * " / . > 

emploi;;ed' population for degression, anxiety, sleep problems, trtoquillizers , 

' apd sleeping pills. Even tiredness and p<?er6tress ahce higher though such 

workers have "nothing to do." For re^ponden-fee with even less "to,do"» 

^ » K ' 

(no cljil^ren at home and low empl^oy^nt) the syn5)tom rates aj:e even higher^ 
(44 piifcenl:)^ , " , > / ^ . ■ 

-The.variati^^^n iob content account" for over 60 percent of the *, 
variance between job types in the probability of Ifeisure non-participation 
(and -mental strain). Nevertheless the working population as a whole h'^s 
, fewer problems than the adults wh'bse primary ' connection to the occupational 
system ,is the stigma- of, unemployment. ^ . , ^ , 
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*SiKdlar high nfental sliain syrt5)tom rate^ and "passive" leisure' occur for 
adult women without jobs -and' Vithout household responsibilities (often 
middle aged'women) ^ ^' ' ^ • 
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^ Approximating a Causal Model - ^ 



^ In^ this chanter ,we investigate' whether the associations between job 
' ' " '\ , * ^ ' ' 1 ' 

^lonteAt and lelBta^e demonstrated In Clxapter 4 persist when other potential 
^ ^ * * , ' ^ ' 

"cajises*^ of work and' lei sure' Behavipjf^e examined, Ve will-utilize the 

composite, wprk and leistire iMicators to describe the general relationships: 

Job "Activity Level" (Psychological Demands + Intellectual Job Discretion) 

and /the* Active Leisure Composite and the Tariety in Leisure variable. 

However, because the separate leisfore and politicail^activiti^fs (and mental 

strai^ indicatdrs) often reveal ijaportant detail, these 'more specialized 

rf|6ults will also be noted** at least in footnotes / ^ • ' 

Can the job^b# saidT to '•canst" leisxire behavioiJ? This is the iaplicatibn 
of the classic sociological question of whether job behavior "carries 
over" to the leisAire- hours. Since we 'do not have longitudinal data or a 
corttrolled experimental situation it is impossible for us to conclude , / 

' ■/ / • ■ ' . . . / 

definitely that it does* But the comprehensive data available from the - / 

' ' '\ 'a / * 

Swedish Standprd of Living Study does allow us to severely restrict the* ' . 
4 a>t^riiatiYe Ve subdivide ouy tests of the. null hypothesis / ^ 

that other factort^account for the associations of ^Chapter 4 into five / / 
sections ♦ ^" ^ I '"^ 

, fndividual Background and Personality \C 
, * The impacts of bhildhood life ejcperiences, edu^lon and^ family 
• education are reviewed, ^ - 

' ^ ' ' • , ^ " 

5-3> Work Experience? testing? for "Job So<>ializa1aoh" ♦ ' ^ \ 
r y Ve search for evidence of increasing associaftiofls between 'work * - ^ 
1 and leisure with tncreasififr expos'ure to the work envlTonujent: 
the true test of "carry-over;" > - " - * 



*Mei8sn^, M.,, "The Lon^ km of the Job," Indw trial Relations, A Jtmrnal .- 
of Rconomv and Society. . October, 1971, , ■ . . 

ERIC ' . - <. , ^ • , 



Other, "A^Related^* Factora - "/ , * , " - - 

We discuss th^ difficulties of cross-sectional analysis and 
. search for othefXaltetnaftiVe tests of joVsOcialization ys. 
1 job selection : lif^ cycle' changes /'personality ITulfil^mept" * 
(thrpugh i<Sb selection) , and incoipe dynamics* . ' 

/ ' ' > ■ " ^ 

5-4 > Community and Socitel Relations- * ' 

The inySctsof tirban scale,, andi^fhe 'frequency of visits. with ' 
friends and r'elatives are reviewed, - ' 

5-5. status *and Economic Resources 

We examine social, class mejCQbei^phip, income,* wage, amf education 
to estimate alternative mechanisms t>y which 'o<^cupatiM might^ 
,^ affect leisure behaviort ' , T ^ . 

In section 5-6 we present a diagraimnatic model and review of the 
overall work and leisure findings. We stop short of testing this 

full model empirically; in a final section we discuss sevei-al in5)lica"- 
tions of our conclusions. ^ " ^ 



In each of the fir^ five sections <we- will begin by referring to the 
relationship betweerv the control variables and the work and leisure para- 
meiers* in Table 5-1^. The association between the control variable, , such as 
education^ and the leisure non-participation jprobabilities will be treated 
ia the same marme!r,^s the job content^deisure tknivariate Associations: in 5-X 
marginal frequencies for each level of the control variable are ret>orted. 
The associations between the^ control variables and the job content measures 
can, be more simply ^treated as a correlation* Between interval scales (where 
thiis is appropriate) and. are repo^ed in Table 5-2. - ,^ 



^ 



^Correlation ooeffioitntg foi*' the (0,l) form of the variabj^e are not in-" 
o-liulml (for roafl.me noto/i earll^^' K^H)^ ^ , * * , 
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Tabie^ir JBEQ^pj OP LEISURE ACTIVITY NOMrPARTICIPAflON (%) BY SELECaEB 
POPULATION CHARACTBRISiTICS • ' 
Swedish Male' Workers (Tfon-ruwil) , 1968 (n « 1466) * 



M CO 



fia. o 

> M 

H to 

< P4 



^ CO 



I. Cz3 

CO m_ 



C5 M 



OS P^, 



CO 6^ 

ii 



CO M 

to 



■2 



I^ IMDIVIDUAIr)3ACKGR0UITD AiTD PERSOSALITY 
ElfUCATnOH 



EXem. MinlnTam 24^3 

+Y?8 (No Dp^.) 21.8 

Jr H3*or Voc. .13.4 

Acad HS, Univ. 4^1 

'childhood pboblehs ■ 



None 
One 

Two or More 



17.2 

24.9 
I8..5 



42.2 
28.6 
12.0 
6.4 



28.5 

35:^1 
28>7 



28.9 
22.9 
24.8 



37.7 
27.7 
18.6 
16.8 



PAMILy EDUCATIOHAL MCKCSOUKD 



40.2 5^.0 
52.9 55.3 
31.8. '51.4 
21.8' 40.9 

i 



25.8 '31.8 51.1 

34.5 59^9 54.7 

32.6 36.8 56.4) 



Low (see text)* 



21.8 3^^4 27.6 33.1 37.2* — 
13.4 ^ 13.4 26.3^ 21.4- 27.1 . — 



-57.1 52.7 

58.9 48.2 

53.6 56.0 

68.^ 18.4 



56.2 45.9 

60.4 49.2 

58.1 39.7 

t 



56.6 
60^3 



49.0 
31.4 



41.3 
48.0 

53.3 
52.0 



48.9 
43.5 
43.5 



40.7 
60.0 



«17^ 
.199 
.102 



.450- 

.27^ 

.27^ 



.755' 
.244 



II. 



WOBK EXPERIEHCE MD LI?S CYCLE 



WOHK MPERIENCE (YEAES WOHZING)- 



0-5 

6-15 - * 

16^-30 

30+ 

LIFE CTCLE 

Har./< 30' 
Mar./^ 30 
Ontaar./i 30 
Ifnmsir./i 30 

AGS . 



-rt5.5 , 24.6 
I6i7 21.4 
19.7 28.0 
t3.1, 40,0 



17.7 26.1 

18.8 32.2 
14.3 22.6 

32.9 26.5 



19.6 
21.4 
>^.2 
36.1 



16.5 
29.8' 
22.0 
55.8 



^3.6 
13.3 
31.1 
48.8 



17.4 

41.0- 

2,4 
23.1, 



44.5 
41.0 
30.2 
55.6 



38.8 

2M 
51^ 

40»^ 



60.T 

57.5. 
50.8 

50.8 



56.1. 
49.3 
63.5 
59.5 



44.9 59.3 
48.0 -47.2 
57.8-41.4 
68.3 42.4 



64.9 
60.9, 
45.1 , 
32.3 



50.7 50.0' 59.6 

^2.6 38.9 37.4 

39.4" 61«1 67.8 

36.9' 41.4 44.2 



.115 
i221 
.322 
.340 



.157 > 
.599, 
.'193 
,101 



18-30 

31-49- 
50-66 



'16.6 23.5 t9.9 9.1 46.5 59.5 44.6* 57.3 64*6 
^20.0' 29.7 25.6-'3Q.7 30.3 52v3 59^8 40.'? 42.7 
22.5 37.9' 37.0 49.4 32.^9 49.3 68.3 40.8 32.9 



.271 
.276 



*Men without jobs included in this figure. 



Table «w1 . ^S'^&I*'^^ k^'iOeJ 0-£<A :2:" 

iiJi il ^ili ii -^.s-si 

CCTIHOMITY AHP SOCIAL RELATIONS . ' » 
URBABIOITr^ ■ , ' : . ' 

5 Lgst. Cities^ 20.5 25.8 30.8->7.4. 53.8 57.8 62.7 44.2 <51.3 1.410 

Smaller Citi^rs 19.0 -34.8 24.8 31.8 . 36,5 50.4 54.-5 45.7 42.3 1.590 

^ PRIEBfD VISITS ^ • ■ ' ■ '-ri ^ *^ , 

Isolation 43.0 43.8 .,'39.5 52.5 55.8 69.4 ^8^.0 . 58.0 . 51.3 .>(583i 

normal 21.3.32.3 29.5^ 27.7 34-.5- 51.7 62.2 44.9 45.7 .552 

Gregarious • 11^.8 24^.1 21.6 20.-8 32.7 52.4 4^.1 4^.5 4571 I.364 

BBLATIVE VISITS ' * ' ' ' . , \ ' 

Isolation 28.5 "35:5 31.6 34.5 49.8''65*.6 68^2-56.0 53.6 .191 

Normal , 19.I 23.5 27.8- 29.3 .3^.5 -53.3 60.1 43.0 45.6 .508 

Gregarious ^ 14*7 28;2 23.5 28.4 26. 2.v 45.9 4-7.5 *41.8 41.^5:. 300 



17* SOCIAL STATUS AND INCOT^ 



SOCIAL CLASS ' ' . • ' ' » 

I- 4.0 6.0 29.0 20.2' 14.7 41.0 61.0 14.4 50.5 .125" 

llr -J^ - ""^-O .25.9 -22.8 27.3 "28.6 48.4 58.9 3^.4 49.4 .368 

in «- - 25.2 40.9 30.1*34.4-45.4 60.-$ 53.9 58.3 ,42.3 .507 

PAKtLT INC0^E (DISPOSABLE). (SKR o $0.$0) . 

0-12,000 ^3.8 35'.0 22.4 15.3 58.1. 58.2 53.3 6J.4 ' 58.'5 .147 

12,000-20,000 22.6 34:6 31.3 31.3 43.1 55.0 56.4- 52.9 50.9 .233 

20,000-33,000 19.9 52*3 26.5 35.^ 30.7^ 54.0 57.9 4?.6 38.5 .471 

33,00Of 9.5 12.5 23.3 25.8 15.5 43.5 65.7 21.4-48.8. .f43 

WAGE/HODR (EXCLUDES .SELP-EH3PL0YED =,139^ (SKR) . ' * . •» 

<>-7 26.2 39.3 28.1 1^.9 52.2 62.5 51.r 72i4 ' 58.0 '.061 

^7-12 N 23.8 37.4 3242 52*7 42.8 >58.o 49.9 93.2 42.3 .430 

12-20 -^.^.,14.4 -22.1 20.2 / 26.1 39.4 50.0 6O.6 « 4*1.2 ' 41.2 .291 

20+ J 6.3 / 9.9 26.0^23.8 8:5 42.7 68.7 9.2 54.2 .P89 

FULL FOIpATION (HEN)» • ' . * * ' re^Hd^ 

^ . - 20y1 28.2' 27.2 30.1 35.4,53.4 ^8.0 45.2 4jS.O | l.OOG 

" ^ rrt — ~- . 

26.4 '27.2 46:5.41.7 71.5 63..5 n«482 

^PartTime • 35.S' 35.5 6O.5 34.7 22.0 47.4 32.9 78.5 72.4 n-392 

(^'^ ) ^^'^ ^^''^ ^^'^ ^^'"^ ^'^'^ ^"^'^ ^''^ 80.8 * 87:8 n=743 



/ 



!^ble 5-2i JoT? Content— Control Variable' cArrelatlong 

Ai-Swidish^Male Wo^ckers (non-rur«l), n « 1150 
• • (self-employed and agri<aatural workers ercltaded) ^ 

B. Subs'pnple of Above:, fxxll 'time workers, 'ag^ 30 to 49 years,-. n » 504 

- ■ i\ ' ■ - 



• 


Psyc. 
A 


Demands 
B 


Int^l. plsc. 
A B 


Sohed. 

■ A 


Freedom 
B 


Phya. 
A 


Bemapds 


" ChildhQiod 

JET •bV VXOIBO 


,069 




.010. 


— • \J\JC * 


-.023. 


• 

-.040 


* 

■ .010 


.061 


Education 


*699 


• 187 


v65t 


c 


.^234. 


■ \ >323' 


■ -.306. 


-.324 


Paaily 


-.041 


-.020 


.166 




• .103 


X)25 


-.074 


-.101 


sTFrbanioiiy. . 


-.017 


-•026 


.088 


.086 


.042 


.084 , 


-.019 


-iPS'1 




.047 


* 

-.011 


.081 


.005 J 


.081 


..029 


-.017 


1_.008'_ 


Relatire 


.082 


-.062 


■ ;o7i 


.i^i;o49^* 


-^046 


--•039. 


.033 




Married 


.160 


-.048 " 


.067; 

*• 


.012- 


.028 


,125 


-.007 


^ _.101_ 
-.010. 


High Sodlal 
Class (I)* 




.25 


' r; — 


.49 




.34 




Vozklagr ■ 
ClaasTin)* 


-.28 


-.65 


-.40* 




-'-•51^ 
_-.189_ 


Papily 
Income (log) 


.262 


.162 


-^37 


.397 


..052^ « 


.216 


^-.111 


(log) 

• 

E^Uth 


.282 


.322 


.570 

« 


.627 


."".267 * 


.387 


'-.256* 


_-.378]^ 


Erobi#ii8 1 

(Jhysicaljly j 


.110 

./ / 


.180 


, .056 


-*041 


-.035 . 


_-.023 


-.050 • 


_.030^_ 


Serious) 

















* Unfottunitely soclaj class "dua&ny varlab^s were not included in pop. A. - 

SciTJlSsV ^'^^ content, correlations are (see also p.98) 

Social 'ClasB III . -.42 — / . / v ,. 

Pamlly Income ,52 -.25 ► v ' . ' . ^ 

Vage ' - . .59 -.60 .51 ^ . , 

.Education, ^ .64 -.51 .33 *.59 — 

FiuniljM^uoatlon .13^ -.09 .03 |f12 .24 

«* Physical exertions onlyi .disooiiforts (whloh have a lower correlation) 
were separately opmputed, r - .20/. 34 respec^iv^l^. tThe correlations of 
jfche Institutionalized job status and protection indicator .with the sicial 
class dummies was r » .54 (olesB l). «nd, i « -.70 (class III). 



A Cpmment on Interpret9,tion 



* I<n Chapter 5 we are prijnarily concerned whether the work^-leisure associa- 
tions retain their full ^ strength ♦ when othei*- variables "Sire used as controls 



r 



(in subpopulajpion^ or In regressions), v Thus we are interested in ,the changes 

in b .(the rate of chkage* off participation with job content) . We ' are less ^ 
- ^ . . * , , ' ^ \ 

concerned about differences in th|e level participation i^etween^ those sub- I 
population*^ means (L)., Therefore when ffegressions are used, we report (b ), 
th^ standard errota (s /^s ,) and '(L) , We/do not r^pprt correlations and r 
(often pver .7/ primarily be^c'^use they might be misinterpreted tb imply 'that 
a high portion of the total variations in leisure ^ctivi^^ty is "accounted" for^ 

by our regressions.*** ?-luch of this variation, of course, has-beeh eliminated 

•» * 

with'th^ choice of the dichotomous ^^articipation/non*-patrticipati6n" variables 

For the sake, of- comparison all rates of change are^eported as if ' 

. ' ^ ^ *\ 

occurj-ng at the SOth perce\itile. These figiires are correct' (estimated) 



*For significance testing with the nine cell table: the following confi- 
Mience intervals apply to ;5tatistically significant difference between 
any pai^g of activity participation rates. They are dependent on the 
cell sizes compared. The range reported ^be low represents cell sizes of 
50 and 110 (extreme cells along the heavy-light dimension) , and cell sizes 
of 50 and 31*0^ (extreme cells alortg the active-passive dimension) . T^is is 
an average grange which wovild apply to most pairs of cells in the table;* 
since the direction of the relationship is specified a one^ tailed test is 
used. ♦OS- confidence interval = 12% A-P, 14% H-L ^ 

.'01 • " »' = 17% A-P/ 19% H-L 

,001 " y ^ = 22| A-P, 25% H-L 

**Tl^is method is particularly helpful when leisure activity is constant 
with respect to the control variable in the subpopulation^ or when ^ 
non-linear relationships exist. 

***The , of course, does reflect how well the cell by cell . , . 

non-participation probabilities can be summarized by regressions. 
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rates of, change within the linea^^ rangeVof 25%, to 75%. Outride this 

* V « ^ • I • ; , 

• . * • ' I ' # ' * 

^nge '^ogit-type" assyinptotic distortions occlir< If , the iitplication 
of the rate of change* is .that the level ,of participatioa \*ould fall * • 
outside the linear range of 25%'to 7^%/ then a corfecti<wi table ^'• 
(TablB A-7 ) must be useti to find the ^'true" estimated level/ (For 
example, an extrapolated^level of 2(3% will become 23%; 15% will become 
^ 20%; 10% will become 17%.) Fortunately ;thfese^ypes of adjustments < ^ 
' ar,e not usually^ required (only for>ariation in leisure and -ment^ strain) ,| 
but^logit corrections have been applied to 'all the calculations. • ^ 



. *For exaxtple: if *he mean value of participation is 35% and b 10% 
the four unit ''activity" level. s'cale implies that an active job will 
_have a 15% non-participation rate and a passive job a 55% * , v 
»non-participation rate. Tiie 15% figure falls outside, the linear fangeV 
(25% to 75%) ahd would hav^ to be adjusted to yield the "true" , estimated 
. probability: 20%, ' * " ' « ' • 
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^-2, The Effect 6f Indivt^duar BackCToiind on the Vork^Tj^isure Association-: 



.TestinI: for Environmental Comptinents of >^Pel:sbnalitvr 

* "•J* ^ \ ♦ ■ / ' 

. Sfie major pethodological problem to.be solved in ^ur. analysis^ is the 
^ • ; » ' ) ^ ^ ' 

po ssThillty that "corifoui^din^" factor dep§iiaent oh tixe' ir^ividual''s back- 

ground or personality -Set ^Jtmine^ ■botf>*^h1s, /volnption of worl^^and his 
^ Ifttsare behavior/ 

The mtost obvious implication of the "personality (job seJlectiori)" ef 
feet is that at each point in time (and", thus, in our ful^ cross Wctional 

. •sample) we dould pri^djLct whiph individuals would Jiave ^boih jobs ^d^leisiire 

of a particular .type (i,e, active jch)s apa active leisl^e) by knowing per?- . , 
gonality or individual b'ackground^ characteristics. We te&t such hypothe- 
. ses below. There is another form of the "perspn^iiiity ( job , choice);^ hypo- 
^ thesis .which is much more difficult for our data and which we^'postpone fur- 
ther discussion of until the next sect'idn/ This secdria* variant holds that 

individual* background or personality* does not manifest all of ils effects ^ 

, ^ . / * ' * 

until full maturity 4|aas been reached/ "Latent values" ins-tilled or bom 

^. . ' . y ^ ' . ■ 

within thd chi^ld contJ.nually chancre behavior' (i'.e. thtou/aji job. selection) 
^n'isu^h a way that the "int#nded«^/ersonality ifif only giadually revealed. 



This elusive process could also account for an increasing relationship between 



vH^rk and leisure. 




Three broad measures of backgijound experience are constructed from . 
ray variables in the Swedish data, and. we will analyze, them iri turn: edu- 
cation, ch^ildhood life experiences, family educational background. 



2l 



a ^Bdncatlon . ' • t * . ' z.,^ 
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Education is a .standard meaanre of individual backgronnd^with broa*^ 
applicability,-. We use it later as a social status- indicator in Section 5-5 

♦ In this .section educatioii measures eiposure to the "process of socializa- ^ 
tfon" presumed to occur at ^ehodl. We use 4t to approximate the indivi- 

.dual's learned tendency to -actiT^ly" tackle/problems^ at work, and engage 
in new challenges in leisure (recall the personality' attribute of "coope- 
tencfe" or situation "mastery," p. "tT), . 1 ' ' * 

EduSat'ion'^is^ a "toughT ■ control for the woii-leisur^ associa^. 
^i^^ons. Most measuires of individual iackground^ha^ a clear "causal" status: 
their occurrence is indisputably "prior" when reSiated to elements of the 
individual's present behavior such as occupatior Jlcjwever, education caiJ ' 

t * 

also^ represent a chosen process of anticipatory socialization for a par- 
ticuiS^areer. Thus to contpa^TfoJ "it i^^t eliminate a significant 
.element ^{skills) of the occupations ' s effect, indeed ijtohn and Schcoler . 
observe that using education as a measure of personality substantially^ 
weakens their €indings"aJ»yit job content. _ If «ducati<»i is used as a- "proxy"' 
manure for past personality (iiitellectual flexibility) the in^jact of ."perj 
-.sonality" on job content. increases (.15 to .40) making it larger than 'the ' ' 
effect of joH content on "personality"^ (.26), instead of smaller as re- 
ported in their primary, findings (AJS,,1973). \J ' 



^Definition of Education 'Variable - ^ ■ 

xu"'^'"^.^ variable is used a truncated version, of, an existing variable in-x 
the Swedish I968 Standard of, Livingi.S,tudy. .The variable 'is 'roughly similar 
. to years of education, but includes da^» of whether the fQrmal educational 
experien<i^ was obcupationally or aicaderaically oriented.' .' 

1. , Statutory minimum education (7 years) elementary school. " *' 

2. Additional years of education (but no graduation diploma). 

5* Regular formal education at the intermediate (junior hi^/early high 
school^^evel. Ovt * . ' ° ' ^ « » 

' -Graduation fpni ah'occupational training program (e.g. .business, Ifech- 
nlcal school ;y , " - . 

4. Qraduation from a full academic. high 'school .(6 additional years beyond 
'.elementary, age I9). " • ^. - 

5« Some university education or a university degree. • , . 
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Main Effects' of Education 



We observe in Table 5-1 that education has quite strong association 
• with most of. the l^x^re anS politicaX participation probabilities. 
The effects are very strong for Variations, in Leisure, Intellectual Costmo- 
politan activity and Elite Political activity. Only Active Physic&.l_ Lei- 
sure, Maes Cultural Leisure, and Mass Political Activity display" weag or 
opposing tendencies.^ These. variations are often of similar, magnitude to 

;the *3ob contbat leisure associations (compar^j?^ Tables 4-2,, and 
.,^y . )^ ^ Afioth&r ^difficulty ("for K6hn;and Schooler' as well) is that iducaMoH - 

is so colinear with intellectual jok discretTori (r = #64)* that to intro- 
^ duce it i*nt<j_ a standard multivariate linear regression model with job. con- 

tent would lead to ambiguous coefficients (however, see pa^e27j^). For- 
tunately (and siirprisingly,' in_ view* of , this co3[n:elatJ.on), there is^a sub- 
stantial number of _^wedish workers'*^ with "constant" 'education t5^2^ ^ 
have the statutory minimum 7 y ear & -elementary school) who still have' 
substantial variations in intellectual job discretion,, , ; 



Thus the most strai:ghtfo3CW|rd manner for "purging" the work-leisure^ 

. associations of the effedt of education is to examine them ih the lafi^ 

' subpopulation where education is the minimum elementary school, Thes^ re- 

sults» are* re-D-^rted and summarized in teirms of rggressiorf, coefficients in 
Table<#5-5 and tjie nine Cell tables in 5-4. 

■ ■ ■* ■ ^ , '9 . 

♦Correlation with Psychological Job Demsunds = .10, . ^ , 

^ V ' • : 

**In the United States a similar education'' bulge"^ occu;rs\at 12 years educa- , 
. tion. For the^ U*^. Quin)j e^'al. (l97l) report that 53Wof thei work force , ^ 
has a ;Sl9ti>epancy 'between actual education &nd education required for the 
job. The'^figfire reflects discrepancies at all ^levels of education^ In, 
our Swedish sample at one "cut point"- only- elementary education— the dis- 
• crepanc:^, is 25?^, of the full work force^ * * 
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^Mci^ipn pef-'unit change in activity level (a foS unil^a^e) ) V - the dunge in probablUv of non- 
Swedish male worKers (non-rural), 196I, age tn-66 (n = l^IsS) ^ ^ " category mean; ~= standard error* 



Sanple 

, Childhood 
Problems 



Variety 



Active Leisure 

Varia- ilntell. Active- , Bveni'ng Subur- Relie. 

tions m Cosraop. Physical Social banite -Orga^z: 

Leisure Leis^e, Leisure Leisure Leisure LeisSe 



"ComTOsite 



Active 
Leisjare 




Non- 
Active 
Leisiire 

Mass ' 
Cult-jral 
Leisure 
b L 



Political 
i.>. Activity 

Elite Mass * 
Polit. Polit.** 

Activity. 

t L s ' b L s^l' 
^ ex e 



(WOMEN WORigBRg ~ See Sprt-i^n -5 .*v^ 

- ^ Section 5-3^ ii = 392 part time^, n = 482^f€rrr^meJ 

^Part time 




**Variations>>irecorded along the unresolved, .stra?.n scale (iHinit scile, also). 
.***Interact'ibn. effect is 'stronger, see p. -246 - 



er|c 



2^0 



J • 
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Table -5"4i Job Contqot^I/ei8ttre-(HQnV»Partlclp&tlon by Individual Baokgrotxnd * 

Svedish Bale voricore (non-raral) <4968 a^^c 18-66 n « I466 (percent) 

A. Edncation * • 

i YAIHATIORS^IH BimiiBCTOAL BLITB POI^ITICAI, MASS I^ITICAL 

LEISDHE C0S150P0LITA}1 L. A^nVXTT . . ACTlvnT 

* ^ 

' Pgychologlcal Job Denanda ' 
Hone Heo- HectioSc . • 
' Intellectqal tic Deiaand, . 

Job Cogplexlty " 

, S . , — : ,\ 

Konot»/Repetit» 

lev %tX\\ 

Lew Skill 
(itot KODOt.) 

High Skill 
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Interactive Eftects of Education (Sle.-nentary School Suboonulailo-.) ^ 

Intellet/txial Cosmopolitan Leistire covarys consijderably according? to 
.the actual education of the worker.- Nevertheless, among workers with 
minimum education the estimated unit Variation (b ) in the proba- 
bility of non-participation according a'ctive-passive job content is^l- 
most as s'tronf: as it^^s^lh the fxxll sample {l vs. 11^7% )*.^ 

Variations in Leisure, the Active Leisure composite (but possibly not 

for "«on-active" leisaire)^ all follow the same pattern. Variety in ]^i- 

sure is indeed lower for- workers with minimum education than for the 

average worker (probability of low variety 20%' vs. 25%). ,But the varia- 

tion in parti6ipation by" job content is. only sligjitlv less than for the 

full sample ( -3.3%. vs. 11.2%); » In summary we fi?id that the" 
« 

unit covariation of active7pa8sive work with the active leisure Dartici- 
^ pation is^.7%*^ong woi^cers with statutory .minimum education cpiLared to 
7.296^in our full sample: a 21% reduction. fOjis finding only/illu^trtftes ; 
that educ^^tion does not account for all of the work-leisure assocatipns; 
Section 5"5( "status") shows that the overall variation in leisi[ire* activity 
by education remains substantial. • , 

The .association of job content with political participatioj?* als^ per- 
sists when educatipn 4s held oonstant. =In tJh^pter 1 ye noted that many 



*The range of non-participation is even stronj^r in Table 5-4. It- varies ' 
from 58% for workers with passive jobs (n = to onfcr ^% for workers 
with active jobs (n = 63)*." ' ^ • . ^ 

**Table 5-3: the job consent association with non-active leisure' does al- ' 
most disapppar- in the low education population, but the estimate is rather 
unstable. ' In the low income population (see section 5-5) the Mass- Cul-, 
tural Leisure measure again demonstrates a strong active-passive associa- 
tion, " _ . ■ . . 
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r>olitical scientists list feduc^tion as a crucial social-economic-status 
exDlainer of nolitickl participation (Hilbrath, 1965} Verba and Nie, 1972). 
We mi^t conclude that these researchers have attril«it^d some "spurifeus" 
variation that may really belong to the' correlated job conteivt, cause of 
political participatioa. . They have concentrated ' th^ir attention on - ' 
•limited aspects of occupation.* » . \ ^ - 



Education's promised effects of enriching quality o^ lif e and experience, 
of culture appear to occilr on the job as well:; Our leisure indicators show 
that, the job itself may be the ^>rimary' classroom for lialf of. jbhe Swedish 
workforce. We discuss this implication further on page 276»i -l. 



♦Milbrath (196^ obs^erVes that occupation apart, from "status" is a diffi- • ' 
" . S"^* concept to measure and is thus of ten eliminated from further • consideration 
However, Lane (1959) cites four measures, two of which are related to 
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b. Childhood ProblemB ^ ' . " 

*- 

Mthough the-Swedish data .contains no personality inventory , 
questions preventing examination of many hypotheses about the rela- 
' ^ tionship (between "personality" and behavior) there is data on the workers 
- life experience during ^childhood which may be go^d "proxy meagre" for 



sorre aspects of, personality, Kohn ax^d Schooler (1973) test for-\he re.-* 
ciprocal effects of job content and personality. They present a coWiri- 
cing case -that the effect of job experience on individual personality 4s 
aix)Ut double the effect of peifsonality on job experience (for "substantive 
30b complexity"). If Kohn is correct, twp" deductions* from his findings < 
suggest that the most .significant person^jlity measure should be past 
social-environmental experience >** » . ♦ 

The Swedish data base includes information on loss of parent, divorce, 
family dissension, many residence changes during childhood, economic dif- 
ficulties, foreign immigration, and illngsseg of family members (or the ;res- 
pondent. An additwe scale*^ fanned fmn these variables is iDu^y similar, tothe Stressful 



*Since the pres.ent environmental experience (the job) has a bigger i;t^)aat fo^ 
present^: psychological, functioning than present personality, the most relevant 
/'"job purged" pex^nality measure would-be that from the tj^e just preceding 
the first j<^,^ We can extrapolate Kohn^s environmental effects backward in 
time and •concludei tjiat crucial detemunant of even this "pure .personality" 
measure was childhood envirdnmental experiences 

^ *^ee ^olmes and Ra§eri967j Miller and Swanson, 1960? L^i^er anJ Michael^, 
The linka^ to the occupational syfftem as a whole is provided by \ 
Kojap, 1969^ Our \5onclusion is equivalent to the statement, that the ^ 
. evolyihg pattern of "fulfillment" represented in /successive job selections 
must have had its roots in (measurable) childhood Inci'dents. 

***Oar scale is composed by adding all variables.>ith equal weights (al- 
though ^<?many" rasidence^-'thanges county extra^ as well as own illness). 
, ^cording to the Holmes and Rahe's (1^673 analysis for weighting stressful 
life events by the B.trength of their impact on the individual,' the follow- 
^ ing weigjits could be used to construct a more ,exact indicator (l to 100 = 

o ' ■ s *' ' 226 ' - ' ■ ' . 
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Live Events indicators developed by Holmes and Rahe (196?) to link total 
life stress and illnes/, and to the scale used by Hicliaels and Langner 
, (1965) to predict mental health "risk'" in midtovm Manhattan. f*Life Stress" 
may be a rovgh\me^B»fe of the. individual 's.'tjersonaMty orientation," rele- • 
vant to al least one area of psychological functioning: sensitivity toward 
the effects of, or admission of evidence of environmentally-induced strf^^ 
^see discussion, chapter 2k ^ p^^ge 65)* 

: While such an "environmental" measure of personality has been used in 
^ the literature to predict effects of mental strain, it is rarely i^sed in 
discussion about leisure behavior. We shall attempt to "le^^itimize" such " 
a measure* of personality in connection with "activity levels" (one'half of 
our model/of psychological functioning) through demonstration of its ef- 
fects in our da€a on mental stralin, th/ other half of our model. Thus we 
have sevei^al lorl^ foolmotes on the mental strain findings^ — 



(cont'd*) ' fl^. * ' 

n Death or parent or spouse 100 (sibling = 73) 

2* Divorce \ 75 

5# Own "serious illness^ * 55 

4# Illness in family 44 

5*. Economic difficulties \ ' \ ^38 . 

6* Family dissension \ * ♦ 55 

a) Trouble with in-laws \ =^29' , * . 

b) Chahges in st^ouse arrang^ent :a 35 ' 

?• Residence changes . \ 20 (each) . ' 

*Foar a discussion of the accuracy \f self-recall of past life events see 
Casey, ;iasuda,^ and Holmes, I967. They^ conclude that in spite of some ob- 
.lections to th^ validity of such indicators that, a self-recall i^dicatolr 
is. vali-d when the events in question \re salient events for the individual, 
"Validity of recall is related to the Viiency of illness, Consis- ' 
tency of recall is similarly related toNthe saliency of life events/' 
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Ef f fiqf S of Cl^ildhood Ejmerience 

Our first observation (from Tatile 5-2) is that the job content mea- 
sures do not show a strong rela^ign to the childhood^rpblem indicator 
(r =^.07^ #01 respec^^ively -ilor psychological demands and intellectual dis- 
cretion), Sinc§ tlfe leisure participation indicators also do not display 
a strong variation by childhood experience in Table 5-1, we would be 
tempted to conclude that individual background does not account for the 
work leisure associations in Chapter" 4. But, there is Btrong evidence from 
t'^e mental strain findings* that the psychological 'impact of childhood 



•^ mental Strain Finding " • r - 

One of the most striking findings 'in this analysis, is the substantial 
and complex impact of stressful life events during chil^ood on the job 
content-mental strain associations. Thesfe differences sWgest a broadly 
identifiable patteiga of stress "coping styles" that not only appeal; to be 
enduring characteristics of the individual ("personality orientations"), 
but^ linked to an identifiable measure of environmental circximstance: life 
atress in childhood^ - / - - ---^ 



" The "childhood life s^^ss" indicator does not display strong 
linear variation with the sfrain sjrmptom level (averages r = .p7^6, full ^ 
scales )♦ Since the psychological ^ob diemands are moderately correlated on 
the average (with.' mental strain 2^vpls (r = .142, full scales) and since , 
the linear association between job demands and childhood problems is only 
(r = .069), childhood jiroblems could not' be said to account. for much of 
the observed job cdntent-meKtal strain associations, (r drops from ,14 to .12)\ 

However, when subpopulations representing dif|^^rences in childhood ,1^ 
life experience are examined, the impact of^childhood stress on the job / \ 
content-mental strain associations is substantial. ExeOnination of 9-cell / *^\^ 
tables controlled^ for childhood life stress levels' shows that with "zero" 
childhood problems there is little variation by "job strain", for any of 
the symptom indicators, except general tiredness^ Examination of the 
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childhood stressor" level shows veiy strong variations by job pontent fo3^ 
+he mental* strain indicators (doubly that of the full pdimlation).' At the 
hi^est childh6od^>8t!ress level C "two or mbre stressful eventjs"), sfensiti-^ / 
vity both in terms of tiredness, and tjie mental strain artd leisure parti- 
cipation indicators, diminishes slightly. A*new set of "sensitive" symrn- 
toms apprears — more closely related to- physi cal illness : aches and 
pains become much^ more strongly differentiated for workers with differing 
job content. * _ 

/ '\ , (footnote continued) 
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« 

problems does not ifianifest it's main effects linearly but instea4 as a 



Mental Strain Findings—Footnote Continued : 

Mental Strain Syinptoms 



Childhood 

Problem 

Level 



0 
1 

2+ 



Tiredness 



39.6 579" 
2$.6% 



46.0 TTl' 



32.1 



2870 570" 
42.8 



Sleep Probs 



b 'x y- Sj. 



3.2 

5.8-7<, 



20.4 5.9 
11.5 



17.2. 3.1' 
8.9 



39.6 9.0"" 13.6 2.7 
ave. =1 ^CPl(> I avfl, = 8,^; 



Depression 



17.2 ' 4.8 

13^6-7, 



50.0 



17.3 



■"4.4 4.1 
18.4 



Pull male ' 
working pop; 

£n-rural) 
=H466r~ 
reliable estimate 

Note: These findings ha-^^e not been corrected jLox asyxoptotic iDrobability 
(logit-type) errors; for morp accurate analysis see report .. _ . 



1.6.8- 

ave. s I6f0 



Aches&Pafns 

1^ 



to. 8 5.2^ 
9';2# OT' "30.4 



41.8 

_ _40._2_ 

18.0 5.7 
ave. = 37. 4 



ave. 
^ 20.8 



28,0 
24.4 



J The model of nsychological fimctionin/7 in Chapter 2A provides some 
explanation of wh4t might be occurring. for each groui): 

a) Individuals with relatively unproblematic nasts (50?^ of the^ popu- 
lation) "cope with" the stress of current life during sleep. Individuals 
facing situations of highest unresolved strain wi>l simply experience and 
report greater tiredness. 

V b) Individuals with a significantly problematic past {next 25% o^ 
population), are made more sensitive to current Ufe stress and, when they^ 
camxot cope, their mental state is affected. They display higher levels 
of mental health s:/TDptQms and changes in leisure behavior. ' ' ^ 

^ ; c) Individuals with a substantially disturbed past no> longer n^j^ifest"^ 
conscious mental -"dtsequllibrium" symptoms. \ Such s-Tnptoms would oifjy re- 
confiim disturbing knowledge of reality that can no longer be directly 
faced.^ Instead the Residual strain is "repressed^" mental symptoms are 
"denied," and -the result is increased psychosomatic symptoms (which carry 
less evidence of the problem source). , 

An additional postulate is -that the gerteral level of symptoms increases 
moderately with hi^er levels of childhood stress. To tes:^ tfe'is hypothesis 
we^add the rates of psychosomatic symptom differences to th^ rate/of re- 
ported mental strain symptoms. Doing' this eliminates, as suggested, sope 
of the impact of individual styles of stress response: , the sum of tired- 
ness, mental strain and psychosomatic symptoms of mental strain is almost 
constant at each level of 6hildhood background . The remaining variation ' 
reflects moderate increases in the total syzpptoin level for increases in 
unresolved strain from the work environment (the heavy ^ob-leisurely lob ' 
pliagonal). • . , ♦ * 

' , ' , * * (footnote continued) 
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changing sensitivity to job conditions within each childhox)d experience 
subpopulation. These are interactive* "fntehsif ier*' ejects (Coleman, 
1964) in some populations and a "dami^" in others^ 



Interactive Effects of- Childhoocf Problems ' ' - 

The strength of the wo^-leisure association is reviewed within three 
sub-groups:* workers with no childhood prbblems, wpi%:ers with one, and 
workers with several Drgblems. ^able 5-5 shows tha€ the same population 
group that was 'doubly sensitive to job strain at work in terms of 



"^ Mental Strain Finding8~Footnote Continued; 

If, as we suspec^t, experience of a stressful childhood is a major de- 
terminant of personality orientation (at the very broadest level), then 
the effects of individually specific "responses to job stress" are par- 
tially elirainate(i if one aggregates across all major coping styles* This 
conclusion B UEResis t hat environmental stress has an impact on^ individual 
behavior regardligfes of the "personality typeV - If such a finding were sup-* 
ported by other research, this could be a powerful argument for the^need 
to^ improve work environments. This conclusion does not deny thd importance 
of individually specific responses to environmental stressors. It merely 
' confirms the well-supporte'd psychological conclusion that individual re- 
sponse styles differ, ^e new iiQ^licatipn, however, is that these re- 
sponse styles may be systematically linked to identifiable social reali- 
ties in childhood (and probably adulthood as well). —End of footnote, 

*The childhood experience indicator must be constant in time if it is to 
be used as a basis for controlling the effects of work environments. For- 
tunately most of the ^component measures have bean relatively stable over 
the last several dec2xdei.( Johansson, 1972 /X Howeve*, there are two'excep- 
tions: "residence chaiige**^ has increased ^d economic difficulties have , 
decreased (drastically for the ixnder 35 population). The latter 
effect is larger (it represents a thirds of the indicator variation) and 
thus our indicator of childhood T>robleras may be sli^tly biased toward 
younger populations for low problem levels. ' 

" ■ i ^ - 

, We attempt to estimate the magnitude -of this effect: the average age 
of each child experience group is:' 0 = 59 years; 1 = 45 years? 2+ = 4I - 
years. The childhood^ problejn indicator. for each age group is I8-3O = ^82: 
51-50 = 1.01 5 51*66 1.05. • 
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Depr^^sion, i&ixiety. Sleeping^ I?robl^mB and Drag C^onsumption, is also most ^ 
sensitive to^ the "activity levei^J^f the job:' workers, with intetmediate* 
Jevels of childhood problems; \ ' . ' 

, The work-leisure association persists in each subpopulation, but it^ 

magnitude (bj^)" changes, F^or th'e "sensitive'' group the rate of/.-chan|e for v * 
Variations in Leisure changes from 115? ia the.full population to 149S#' We 
can use the. slopes to calculate ^the full variation in leisure participation 
implied by tlie^drff e^fence- by "active" vs. -"|>assive" job:^ For tbe^Composite 
Actiyfe Leisure Indicator the ' Sensit ive" worker with a passive ^^b 
would hav.e a 59^^ chance of non-participation while a worker with an' active 
;]ob would hav^ a 24?^ chance. In the full population the corresponding 
^ figures are 31?^ and 2896. Bven the measure of "non-active" leisure (Mass. 
Cultural Leisure^ displays a stronger TOrk-]eisure associ^ 'i>rc±>feratic past" 

subpopulation; and a diminished sensitivity in the group which has experi- 
enced no "childhood traumas^" However, fpr the political activity indica- 
tors (only) the reverse is true:' it is the individual with a iion-problem- 

/ * * "* 

atic childhood who displays -^tbe strongest sensitivity (rate of chan^, not 

level. The x>verali level of fs^^btcipation jis^ higher .for this^group) 

' ' / 

We find that background is Indeed an important determinant of leisure 
pa?:ticipation, using an individual background measure that/ may be an .im- 
pprtant deteraihant of "personality" (see' p. 32'). There As a ^3.^ 
"linear, effect": workers with no childhood problems are Lore likely to be 



. *For an explanation of* why this group should be most s^sitive see "Mental 
^ ' Strain Findings— Continued" and p. 

•^Correcting for logi* distortions would increase "^he/ strength of this 
effect, ^ ^ ^ ^ • / ^ 

■* 
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participators in leisure* and political activities in generals However, ^ 

i * . ^ 

the priinary impact of childhood experience -pn leisure is^an interactive ef-* 



*feiy>— in conjunctiolh with' job content* Workers, with more problematical"^' ^ 

• ! • , * * » 

backgrounds appear to, be mc^re "sensitive" to workin/^ conditions in a manner 
^ , X ' ^ • * . 

" V . predicted by the discussion^ in Chapter This variation^ however, , " 

does not l§a^d to total insensitiyity to job content characteristics within 
.any. group*. The maximum/minimum ration of "sensitivity^' is approximately 

• - - ■ ■ '"^ - " ; . 

3:?, less than for- the mental strain indicators. This is the second iDiece 
oi^vidence that the assdciations between york and leisure from Chapte^^ 
,,^6ur car||j|^b€f. attributed to %i\e eff^eots of childhood backgrourid or "per- 
\ sonality/" '^^^^ - ^ , ' ' ' ' 



* For Variations m Leisure non/participatiqn is X8%. for^ workers- -with- probl^s 
free childhoods, vs. 20% .for>€rll workers in our sample, 

^**This explanation is.consisteat with qxiX-VooAbX^^^ psychol9gical fumitioniiig^ 
from Chapter 2A: with zero childhood traumas the individual feels berter 
^"able to master the tensions of life ^ (and jobj and thus^ can do so. With a 
history of more "problems/" confidence declines, and "residues" of past 
- problems intireases; thus sensitivity to job strain -increases. With even 
• more problem^ic life circumstances, a reversal is rioted that is consistent 
with several diffei?gnt explanations? 1) the individual may be beset by so 
many problems ^of health, family, or psychological difficulty that problems 
on the jobXare relatively insignificant, or 2) the individual begins to 
"deny" "disturbing" eyidence of the debilitating effects of his jrpblems ^ ~ 
or his* beh&vior.^ ' . ^ ' • 



c# Family Educational BackCTOuhd 

A primary component of* individual background is the family 
S'ta1ni8 during' childhood. It is another measure of early l^fe conditions 
conceivably Effect not only present behavior (the work and leir 
^ sure choice),* but also ^he elusive "lafent^seed" of pers'ona-lity develop- 
Drtnt that could affect .job selection (Kohn', 1^69; Miller aid Swanson, 
196o)--.see section 5- 3c. * . > . 



The Swedish data base offers rich opp^^tilJilties for constructing mea- " 
sures of family batoound.* The .educational attainment of family members 
was chosen as the indicator with most plausible impact on both job choice 
.and at least some leisure or "cultural" beh^ior.** Ope alternative mea- 
sure, Umily occupational social status (based on an extrapolation of the 

■^^traditional Swedish" occupationally based social class) was" rejected because 
it relied so heavily on assessments of^farm size, a widespread status in- 
dicator during the cJuld^ of many sample respondents. It was not clear 
that such a measure of ^background would be. as relevant to'contemporaiy woric • 
anl- leisure behavior.*** The final meas^e of 'family, edueational back- ' 

.groto^ is an equally weighted average, of three components:" father's 

■ ' y ■■],/!;/'' ^ , 

• *The .variable^ available inclu(^: occupational category of father (10 
categories/57 oAtegories) and^other (5 categories), as Veil* as ..t6^e educa- 
tiomof .fathe/and mother (4 -categories), and -iSie, education (3 categories) 
and social cl^ss (2 categories) of sibidngs. I T-egories; 

_**Agneta Lundahl^ Erltid Oc'k Rekreation. L.I.U. Mmaxma Porlagetl' 1-970. 
She finds that fathers and mbthers social status has a major iBtpact on 
theater and concert attendance, book ^readingw-a "fine- cultural-'^subset of 
,activities^,fr9m\the intellectual cog&opolitan^lndicator. Her data base is 
the same as ours (plus the rural population)-. _ 



Ai^L^^l^ represent the researcher's "biatt." I did not feel fami- 
Y^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ implications .of the occupational mix (including a 
varie^of farmers and craftsmen) from the early. 20 tliVcentuiy: ai^o an 
initial, poatulatcy of^ this roooarch io tliat the relationship botwoon work'and 
leisure 'could well substantially -different for the rural population. 
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educaticji.> 'iBorther*^ edupation, and the average of siblings *"^ducation*''^ 



^-Jfein. Effects ' ' - ^ ^ 

We find that f ^ly .background '■is significantly corf elj^ted to in- 
tellec^l job discreti<%. (r « 71?)^ tjit the pverall correla-Won with ^c- ^ 
tivity level on the job is hardly significant (r » •09)#^ Family 'back- 
grp^d_J^ig^ display a significant positive relationship to participation 
irjDoth elite political participation, intellectual cosmopolitan leisure, 
and variety in leisure « 



This measure is used as a pontrol for £he wprk experience analysis 
in .the section 5C. Other analyses with it are not performed* *** 



*Only father's and mother's education were averaged for respondents with-^ 
out siblings (1C96)# For young "only children" family ^educational back- 
grow^ may be rel^ively uz^rstated. Siblings woul^ have the higher \ 
education on the average tharf parents due to the contemjterary increase in . 
higher education. The sibling education^component should probably have 
- been eliminated. / ^ • 

^Psycholori'cal job demands r t^~^04» * 

***Further computations are necessary from Sweden, although approximate , 
♦( 2x2 table) control data is available. , 
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5-3^ Te&tln/r f or Time-related ElFf ects \, * ' ^ ^ • - 

. • a* Job Spciallz^tion ./ ^ ^ » ■ ' . ' 

In Ohapter^on^ we h3rpQ±hesiTOd' that workers* behavior patterns are 
^ "carried-ove;r" from^work then the strength, of association between .the job coi\ 
tent and the leisure Indicators should Increase with increasing job, exper- 
ience, ^n^ot^f di^ta such a tast cannot really be tmdertaken because'^of the ; 



lack of longi-tudinal information on Jobs held at each- p'c^int in a wo3±er*s 
o«reer. However^ weVdd have data on the ^(uration of the worker's total 
experience in the labor market^ and by making one major assumption we will 
use this, measure -as an indi^cator of **exposui*e" to work environment eff ects» 
^Ve must assume th«t job. content has^ been constant (or, more correctly) 
that any changes, which have takerf place in th% job type have no system&ti<J 
effect on the work-leisure associations (for a similar example. see L^pset, 
1956)^. As w^>noted above, the "job selection^ position ditectly. re jects 



just sEcai an assumption, and su gests tl\at peMonality ai:id b^ckgrou^ ex- 
^perienoe are responsible for selection of coiiginient life styles ^ The sii;^-^ 
lest mechanism for this 'explanation is ihat the worker's '^job may h^^ye 
changed, •according to an inner background predisposition^ in such a way 
that the woii-leisure association merely reflects job 'mcrt>ility*** * 

We tested for some'^j^ these background predisposijki/i^p in the section 
abov^* Since we found that such "fixed faotojrs**^^^ as education ^ family. 




♦^Limited tiie serits job' mobility data should so6n be Available (1968- 
I9.Y4) in the Swedish data sample. • 

***Aocordihp: to ^he simplest theory the, direct effects of childhood 
experience and education •••top" with thl^ end of childhood, and thus in-r - 
, creasing associations. witli work exjperience duration. pould only be due to 
factors of current teletance to the worker^ ' \' ^ • 



background and childhoods experience, .while significant, did not account 
f6T a major fr^^Jjion^ the work-leisure asspciations. *We will now tes^t 
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. for changes in- the work-leisure association by-work experience cohorts,, 

and doopare res^jjtlis. It should be noted *that there are several •»*noYi?rfijced'' • 

factors that might ^ccoimt for a changing work-leispre association over 

' * ' ' <^ 

time,, related to aging: "personality^ fulfillment relating to job selec- 

» . ■ ' *^ 

tioni life cycle; and/ income d^namies. V/e return to these in the second half of 
this section. * • 



Main EfWts ' - ' . • w ,'. 

The first problem we enoom^er^is that- the overall frequencies -of 

participation change substahtially by "work experience (or possibly age; 

.'. - . - * ' . • » ' " 

see p. ,23'^)*, although all activities do not change at" the same rate-r-see 

, Table 5-1 • " To^ compai:^* cohort- to-cohor.t changes we must therefore express 
the withi^.the-cohort job content differences in.tenns of relative rateb 
(100 = average)^** I.e. jpb type, "x" has 125% of average participation in 
cohort h and 150% of average participation in cohort B. \{e subdivide, 

^ workers .into cohorts of 0 to 5' yea^ experience,^6 to 15 years, 16 to 30 



^Laborftarket Changes 

Ve dannot discount the explanation that systematic structural" chants in 
the labor markets may induce **job mdb^ity" effects that are indistin- 
guishable in o un^a ta from work experience effwts. ,This factor probalBly 

, rei^^^rrts a suSlP fraction 'of the differential tha± appears. 

**We atill hare ^he problem of asymptdti^ distortion (see "legist discus- 
sion, p. 323 J Blan and Jtoican, 1967# p# 198). 

A second correction rainor) is made in the work experience cohort 
analysis for the effects of changing relative, job content composition par^ 
tlclpation rate (which is used io calculate the relative participation . 
jrateir). IThis correction (which usuall^y. amounted to no more than 2j6 inja. . 
35% atverage) wa«- made by using the overall pcjmlation job content mixture 
ta compute * a set of wei^ts for each "bf th0 four co- ; 
'horts. \(hen the mean: is calculated, .the change does have the effect of 
'sll^^y leveling out a ^bump" in the participation rates at middle* ^ige 
'^ue to the increased^ frequency of active jobs in that periods 



J 



years, and over 30 yeajra. experience. - , . - 

To decrease the number* ot sepeo^ate findings, and increjgise'the stifcili- 
ty of oxzr estimates, we use^the five ."active leisure'** indicatory a^ cock 
posite measure of relative patrticipatipn. The composite is obtained by 
averaging rates for-^^he five (independent) "active leisure" indicators:^ 
Intelledtual Cosmopolitan LelHure^Active Physical Leisure, Evening Social. 
Leistlre,* Suburbanite Leisure, and Religious Organizational Leisxire. — - 

The tabulation of relative particiiJa^ion ratfes in the composite mea^ 
su^'e o^ five active leisur^ categorie,s, and in one "passive" leisuM cate- 
goiy by work experience "cohorts" i-s presented in Tables 5-^ A,B in the 
standard 9-*oell table format. "Newcomer^" ix) the labor force (O to 5 
years ;-2-.^g&rdles8 of their job content category— display >i^ variance 



and relatively small systematic differences iH' active leisure p^ticipa- 
tion rates. '^r4ble"''5^5^howr "that Workers With "passive" jobs in the 0 to 
5 years .experience category* the relative participation rate was 90 by com- 
parison to 109 for workers with *the moat "active" jobs. These differences 



JEEbiir^ndicator was**the least closely, related to the jiob "activity level" 



meastire (it was predicted better by intellectual discretion alone)^ 
Nevertheless its .association witji "activity level" is positive., and it 
fits thfe "concept"- of active leisure/ so it is included. 

Another problem is that because of equal factor loadings, the "resi^ 
taurant" variable is included in both the evening social and the intel- 

n^l^e^tu^'^'cSsmoporftah' leisure clusters^ an error In .the present context be- 
caxr^e" of double counting. The error should* nbt be large be<}ause it is 

^j^y.one .of. 19 meaauref.. . ^ . , ^ ^ . , " ' \ 
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Table S-» St Relative Participation in "Icti^" , and ^Tfon^-Activc"^ Laieur^ PatteniB br 

• Itoration of Work Expgritnce . ^ 
Sweden , 1968 sale voxkers {bon-rural) n - ' "^'"^^^percent) 



A. ••Active I,ei8ure*'i Intellectual Coaroopolltanj Active fhysicali Evening sfeclalt-'.' ' 
"Subttpbaaite"! Relie:ioti« Organizational • 



Intellefctnal 
Job Cogplexity^ 

Konot;/Ef^tit# 
& Lev Skill 

low SkiU 
(Hot Konot.) 

High Skil^l 
(Over Elciu Ed.) 



Pgyohologtcal Job Dpnnda 
Hone Eec- Hectio& 

tic Dew|»d. ^ 



Hi 



\ 



90 


92 






94 


86 




94 


99 






92 


■\ 




108 


101 
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' — -ti 




104 
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90 


78 


95 ■ 
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56 1 


81 


1 ^ 

83 


98 


92 






87 


\— 

87; 


102 

\— 
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119 






124 


117 


128 
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16-50 YBABS 
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30f YEARS 
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B* *»HoD-Active. Leisure" t Kaos Cultural Loiauro 

, _Pgychological Job 3>tiaands * 

Intallectual 
Job Coop laxity 
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,1^ 




Hi • 

< 
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^ Lo u 
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Hi 
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111 
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114 
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86 
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116 
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107 


■75 




97 


84 


85 




95 


103 




0-5 TEARS 




6-15 YBABS 


16-30 TEAHS 




^O+TEARJ 




\ 


«'-22,0 
« 11.2 






16,4 




- -16,2 , 

20.5*^ 




.b^.x 
\ 


m -67.8 
I- 15*2 



*Yery low reliabilityi etanaard error creator than 



must indee^d ref lect thfr impact of childhood background or personality, but 
they a2|6^harely statistically .significant.' Workers with additional 
decades of working experiencei^ show substantially higher (if irregular) * 
differences ,in leisure, participation* For workers with over years of 
experience the difference in patticipa'tion rates between workers with '-ac- 
tive and workers with passive ^obs is T2 points (56%, Vs. 128%) . four times 
the difference for workers just, beginning their careers. After the 
full occ\ipational career workers wdth "active" jobs have over twice 
the^ probability of participation in active' leisure pastimes a$ workers^ 
with "passive" jobs* 

*What about cariy-K>ver ef f ect& . f rom "passive** work? The Swedish data 
does not provide equivalent coverage of "non-active" (relaxation or "home- 
c^ter^^**) leisure, and only the "mass-cultural leisure** indicator seems 

• : -^-.^ - ■ • . • ' 

to fit this descriptfdh,-- 4^9^*^^ mult^-^le- measures ^so makes our figures 
less reliable.^ ^There is evidence of % oarry^2S^0r-^f,4i95sive behavior 
from work, to leisure as well in» table Inexperienced-workers with y 

passive jobs have a sli^tly higher relative partfcipation in anass ciiltu'r- 
ai^ leisure than^worker^ witli actl|aB*jobs (119 vs, 95 sigftifican^t at *05^' 
confidence level% This.diffei^^ce increases irregularly for workers with 
additional decades of expeoAence, and finally rises, to 127 vs,^ 72 Tdf^ 
workers with over JO years of work- experience~again several times the ef- 
fect- at career jDe^nning. * . 

At the simplest leve^ Qf generalizatJbn we could conclude that work- 
?eTS with active ,iobs have increasing participation in active leisure ,with 
increasing job eigjeri^ne?^ and deollning participation in "non-active" 



leistire activities^ On the oiher hand, woricers with passive jobs e^diibit 
the revere pattern^ with increasing job experience they exhibit h|^e^ 
" non^^active " leisure par-ticipation^ and declining activeT leisure* The -x^-. 
stilts are a symnetr^^cal confirmation of the hypothesi^that workers are 




socialized by their jobs into active or passive leisiafe patterns outsiu^ ^ 
of work* ... 



^ We do not find ;that workejfs w^th passive jobs cease to engage in ail' 
activity' after the work day is done, but that the »*content" of the acti- 
vity appeiLrs to change* Indeed, t>ne of tire most s.triking findings 
is that the svm of the relative particip^^tion rates i*n active and passive 
leisure ditegories for workers with active and passive jobs is rather con- 
stant lii^all work experience cohorts/* ^- T ^ * 



, Diagram 5-1 

Relative Participation Changes (bx-x) for workers with 
"Active" and"Passive" jobs for each work experience cohort 
Active Lciouro j:onqx)site .Indicator^ 




30+ years 
6-!5years 
' !6-30years 

0-5 years 



PassivA Job 



Active Job 



♦Averaging the "active" and - "non-active" relative participation rates shows 
^that ',the deviations drop drastically t . ^ 
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RegMssion linis aw plotted for eaoh .cohort in Biagram 5-1 ♦ 
These changing elopes' mi^t be due td an undiscovered "sensitiviiy in- 
crease^ to active or^passive::work^ith increasing age» However, the slope 
differences change direction for "non-activcT' leisure, (se^ Table 5-5 
More plausibly, they" are donsisterffc with the effects predicted by a pro- 
cess of "jcb socialization," Older workers show stronger associations be- 
cause of the accimrulated effects of 30 years of environiaental impacts. We 
c^ illustrate th6 case aore clearly by plotting a separate regression 
liJie fof^ each'-.lob content type along a work experience abcis. We have only 
foUr-'WSrk e^rience points, "so there is considerable-^-error in eacfi ^quai- " 
' tioh, but the results (^i's'fced^ ih 5able.5-6 ^4^0,0 tied, .on jyLggrajD,^.^, 
show the magnitude of the hypo thes"i>e(f "job sociaIizat:^Q|i» .effect, iver^ iiie? 
life span. , , , . 



Table 5^6 1 Tesl^lng for Job Socialtzation 

Changes in leisure parttoipatibn at 4 work experience cohorts^^trr e^ch of 
six active and^ passive job content categories-— Swedish iaale workers' (non- 
rural)^ n m 1466* . 

b 

Be of - 



"Activity"* 



intd3rcept^^elative 
participa,^Ion during 
first year of work- 



change in prob- 
ability of .par- 
ticipation per 
'year of work ^ 



portion 
of popu- 
lation 



''passive" 1 
" , 2 
"center cell" 3. 

4+ 

"active" 5+ 




.72 
.19 
.05 
.06 
.28 



21% 



♦All* job content b§ils were given an-Paotivity" rating according to tlieir 
projection onto the aotive-pasFive diagonal, according to the formulfe: 
activi-ly levei-^lJoh-deisandfi (l,2,3)i^ job discretion (1,2,3) 

-♦^llie ^pluses" refei^'to sli^t w^otione that should be made in the com- 
jputations that arise because the original 4x4 table was truncated to a 3x3 
table* 



- Diagram 5-2; Test ojc the "Job Socialization" Hypothesis 

Relative participation in the Active ^i'sur^ Compoaite ( five "active leisur;e" categories) 
for workers with vary "Activity Level" at present ^o^j^^ --^plotted i^, duration of work expert 
Sweden , male workers (noa-mral) 1968 ' age 18 to 66 " 



RELATIVE 
PARTICIPATIOS 
RATE 




i ^ : Diagaram 5-2 illustrate^ a plot of relative lelstire aotivity partici- 
^ pation by work experience duration (cohort midpoints) for five gradations' , 
of active work (on the top),^^ passive work (on the bo'ttom). "The lines 
not only sTiow a :pelatively clear^ partem of progressive* change (given the 
limited statisrtical reliability), but wh^n tiiese regression lines' are ex- 
trapolated back to a common origin, we see 'iliat it occurs in early child- 
hood—at about age eight!*. Such an initial point is congruent witl^^ an ex- 

^ planatlon that ohildren begin their lives with rel^t.tively equal tendencies y 

- - ' ^ ^-"i' ^ 

- towa^ active; and passive lif ^-styles and are "socialized" into different 

life style t^>cks during childh'ood. By the time of their first job these 
differences in direction are "significant." Life patterns do not remain 
constant at that point, however, and further differenjEr@p reflect the pro- ' 
cess>f job socialization whex&.life^pa4^$€^8 ^n general gradually beiTd to' 

thejpressures of the society inost heavilj-^^obligated sphere of life the 

work environment* ^ . .^^ . . _ / " 

These changes in participation prol^abljjty (per year) by job "^ti- 
^vity*lev0l" provide a rather consistently estimated (r^a .80) socializatioiy 
"constant." This is ou?r first. rou^ aggregate' estimate of the rate of 
change of. leisure experience per year per activity level increment r 
k =. .28% / ^ear / activity level increment. We can use this parameter \o 
interpret the findings more •^specifically. The job socialization imnacts 
are not enonnqusly strong. They also appear to take considerable time to 
•oocur. For example,' a job "enriched" two levels from monotonous/ 



*To calculate this intersection "envelope" the ten intersection points 
for' the 5. lines^it'ere averaged t mean = '7*9 years (excluding the two ejc- 
- treifi^ intersection points), although the variation is quite' large C (r= 12). yrs) 



rep'etiti0u8 BxiA low slclll work to a^mo'derate. * intellectual discre- 

tion^ level tJob not monotonous, skill above elementarv) would be expected ^ 

ttr^esult over a, five /year ijeriod in a-.^i^^cticiy^p-tdon'^increase of only 3% 
• -(5 x^vi&L^i 2) . ' . ^ . . ' 

, * it is^onlY when we loqk a'^a^full* occupational career ox major shifts 
'^n^ job content .that the full implication^ can be assessed* A maxiinum-59% 




^\ (45 X .28 x4.,5) difference in the ^"probability of leisure participaijfltfsould 
occur between the^st active and the mo sf passive joBfe.over an average 
/ ' voi)0.nf lifer history— -the difference betwean the top an^^e bottom of the 
. "fan" in diag:^am ^""2. • If our re'sults hold for politidal activity as "well 
as^the Leisure Activity Goi^ositei then jsi^ificant political c$^nsequences 
a<pe' iihplied, A 59% decline, in political pairt'igipation cduld* ^Lransform a ♦ 
^ democraticT society into govemment by ^ ri|3.ing ^elite ^several times over. 



A pbsitive change of this magrnitude would transform' a^ciety^of poiitical 
^indifference intq^almost full crhizen participation^ FurtHermore^ for a 



. ^ 'post-iSdustrial sqciety .where 58%** of the econoitgr is employecl in service 
<^ ^pr9ductidH, cu^9% difference in services consumed during^ leisur-e could 



\^ easily resul^ in siibjstantial einproymeht chafes — excluding' change in 



V 

related, goods cc)ftsumption, ' ' ' ' ' 

Tfi,e 



errors in our es*tiiiates have been compounded by several ^egree9~ 



4: 



» ^*ipp^ing N.B.E.^ (Y. Pacha) 1965 definition tq 1975 M^mpower. Report 'bf 
"the. Resident , 

Of coui^e ,tKe. true scale 'variation is pxobaJ)ly joo'Be than 4 levels, 
It" is"; douj^tf ul that 'the nine cell tables represent the maxii|^ 
".Variation in job cbntent, A mudh greafeji; range than we htw^e measured^ 
, obviously ^exists for both /psychological job demands ajrjd inte^ectual 
discretion (where any skill over elementary level is" "high") .The use of 
'<four- cell tables reduced \he variation by . a-* third, (a 4 to a ^ level scale) 



to an ttctent difficult to estimate. We -can only concede that the figures 

above are obviously extremely roUg^ (but display some oonsistency). One 

<^view of the errSlrs inherent in these calculations would speoulaie that the . 

randomness of unaccounted-?for Job changes reduce stronger effects of job 

socialization that could be discovered with -proper lofrgitudinal data> The 

more*conmion positi-on mi^t, be that /even the relations we do observe^are 

"spurious'', effect, really aue to "latent personality direction^? We will 

make^an attest iajthe next section to measure such a "latent .tendency" by 

controlling' wdrkfexperienoe cohort analysis for family background, child- 

hood lif e "^experienc^, and^eduteation. In so doing 'we shall attempt to 

« 

further narro^^e range of plausible alternative hypothei^s that could ^ 
(^ac/JoTint for tfie^tentative evidence 06 "job 'socialisation." 



. ' •= " J ; V ■ ■ . • ■ 23s • ' 

,^""^b.. Other "Af?e>>Related".^gfects ' 

f * *We do not rifrorously control , for the effects of aging in this sfudv/ 

Instead we examined the effects of work exl)erience~a variable highly .co^ * t 

linear with'age. The' separate effects here would be hard, to is'olate so we 
• _^ * 

cannot' exclji4e_ the^ possibility that th^association:^ in Ctepto: 4are aily'tte inpUca- 
• Nrions-* of "aging" iiBteadof "jcb scxuc'lizatfcn*'* It must be recalled, however, 

that what we did find was not just ^participation rate differences by work^. 1 
exT?^rience (or age), but that there were different changes of participa- 
tiqn for different people. A very effective way of feuramarizing these dif- 
ferences was to refer to joth content, ^ ^¥ ' 

• ^There are Several significant main effects of age* on leisure partici- 
patlon (table 5-1), Active Physical Leisure declines as expected,- but^ sev- * 
eral other activities increaise (non-participation declines) : Suburbanite* — 
Leisure, and po litix a3,.x^tivity, Thus^ "agq" by itself does not simply prer^ 
diet leisure participation, Also^ the concept of* "age" by^ 1 Lsfcrl I i %?li ^ " • 
no elaborate hypothesis about why some workers ^hqu ld be differently affected 
by "aging." than others. Irj order to acco'unt for ouir observations by a 
theory of "aging," age must be used' as^tj-gecess^ary "reinforcing" variable 

' ■ . • ; ' ' ' . ■ - 

for some other factor — which must 'b^;;^ specified* 

in the section below we iise-jnari*tal status and childhood 
background in an attempt to tes^ such an eiaberatei "n1all hypothesis.*' The 



* Lundahl, Agneta, o p ^, cit > ^ anati^T^^f age variations reveals* that 
for^all activities except active physiciS. and mass cultural leisure (wh^ye 
the Vari»atior\ is more continuous with agej, the ma^or difference in parti- 
^cipation rates comes at the .under/over tMrty bo\uidary. There are some 
shifts among acti3d.ties with^ the f efctors^s well* Foj^ example, garden- 
ing increases in frequency with age, while^^sits to ^suimne'r' cottages 
drops—both within the petit bourgeois^actor# ». 



•ERIC ^. • . , . ■ ^'^'^ ' 
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\ ,^age "cbmp^ites^vairiab'les nay 'be* described as "life cycle, "personality 
* "^""^ ' ' ' ' - 

' .fulfilln^nk Wa *job ritobility)" and "income dynamics'.'' Table 5-1 shows 

\ ^ ' f / 

^^^^IS^^^ vbrk experience and age on leisure similar, as 



exp^C^i 




Life \ycle ** 

to stuo^the differences in leisure behavior over the life .cycle we 
have oreated^ a si^^ple four category variable representing maritai-sMatus 
and age, itfe select .30 as a point to dichotomize "the age Variable for sev-. 
eral rea^ons^^^Ii^Chapt^ we foi^d th^t the' correlations am5ng leisure 
activities' were much less stable in thp 'binder 30" population for both men 
and/ women ♦ "^The frequency of participation in several activity cateicories 
Such as evening social leisure and political participation^ chants ' ' 
rapidly in the vicinity of a/^e JO* Thus, the leisure factors ;in /^n- 
eral become more rharply defined above are 50,' eCnd we can, speak more cor- ' 
.rectly of "patterns" of activity. The marital status variable is, also 
more stable ov^ age 50,^ MaritalJstatus by itself -^^itjjif est s si.^ficant 
leisure association with the eveninf^ socieil 'leisure and^ the T^olitical par- 
ticfipation indicators. When both marital status and the age variable 

♦Another aspect of aging, notentiajly independent of ocfcuifftion, is physi- 
cal health, In'genea^l we find tha^ leisure participation among working* 
men age 18 to 66 is 'remarkably constant when controlled for symiStoms of 
, Severe uhysical illness, / However, mental 'strain symptoms are highly cor- 
related to physical health, ^ » . ' 

^**Verba^ S,^ and Ni'e, N,^ Participation in America ^ 1,972, Harper and Row, 
New York, p, 14^ " ^ . - ' * 

** Another reason for controlling -"life-cycle?*^ii3 tp. reduce the confusingv 



combined, approximately ,60?S of the male^' non-rural working population 
-falls into one category: married-, over 30* Married "upder 30, and un-^ 
married under 30, jmmaanri^d.over* 30 account for 16%, 15% and 10^ of the-»'^/ 
population respectively. 



_ Main Effects o,f Life Cycle • 



\ 



Table 5rl-' illustirates the fact thg-t J.if e cycle variable is assoc^.ated 
"^ith substantial differences in leisure parti ciipation frequency~especi- ' 

ally for Evehing Social leisure which may comprise an important' component 

^, ^ 1 . - * ^ ^ ^ 

• of "courtship" activity in urban . socie- tes. For ipost o'f . _ 
the leisure indica^to!rs participation drops with age: Intellectual Cosmo- 

— • . • • ■« 

poli-tan, Evening "Sooia!, Active Physical and Mass Cultural leisure. How- 
ever, politiclil parttpipation increases, particulacrly for married men, and 
"Suburbftiriite" Leisure increases sli^tly* There are several important in- 
te2;actaDn effects between age and marital sfeitus: most strUdirr is the difference in 
Evening Sopial leisure: only 2 % of unaarried individuals 'under 30*.^fail^ 
to participate, vs, 41^0% for na^ed men over 30** Anoth^^gnificant * 
age-marit^ status interaction occurs for Variation^ in* Leisure *behavior. 



effects \jf other "works-like" activities suc^ as houselqfeping, child- ^ 
rearing7 and some community obligations which may affect life' outside the 
job accordijng to the same process of "psycholol^cal fWcticning" that we 
investigate for employed work (Kerckhoff & Bac, 196B). Cjertairi life cycle 
groups face subs twitial(biird ens Qf both family and employed work. 5y 
dividing the population into life-cycle categories *by jige and marital 
status, the nature of the' individual*^ primary' socially obligated Activity 
should be rourfily constant within these categories, iiid we can test for 
the effect or ^mploygd work on. leisure time activity and health. 

*" Suburbanite" leisure is much more common for married men over 30 than for 
unmarried men. Mass cultural leisure is higher for unmarried men under 30 
than for any other group. ' 1 , 



;For married -inaividuals there is no difference in leisur*e variety under . 
*ind,dyer 30, but for individuals who ar.e not married7'^leisure , variety is 
much' lower for unmarried men over 30,* 



Interactive Effects of I^ife- Cycle 

The next question tp be asked is whether variations in leisure be-' 
^ ^ havior associated in Chapter 4 with job content variables disapfiea^ when - 
controlled by life cycle variables. Table 5-4 shows that in general the 
. reverse is true I ke irregular leisure patterns for young and older^^ , 
, Ainmarried men mask stronae^ associations b^t?.een woi^c an<S. leisure, for . . , 
married^men over 30 than exist for the fuil sample (the eff ects^f intelJ^ 
lectual discretion strengthe^n) . ** The average (b^) for the active 
leisure categories increases from7i2to 8.5 in Table 5-10! 



*** 



^ *And somewhat higher' for unmarried irien under- 30. . ' ' 

' °f variations, however, shifts somewhat for three of the 

, .n.ne *nai5aia>rg: '^ntelleatu^l cosmopolitan, evening .social, and c'oss- 
^^"r^^n:^ lei^e. Although some i»te..acti«e^ect Ilong 
.ther act:xveTPassive,^is retrains, the variation is stron^erfSTOfe- simple 
. -dimension 6% "intellectuat job complexity. Jl , • 9 ^ ror me sinpie 

**^Vi^s± cuh%uial iiisurePwhich display's a compiex "saddle surface" form. 
_ IS ^ot-cxncluded.in^ the average. H^Tv^r, its characteristic riS^ also^ 
. ,Secqmes_mpre jironoanced for married men over 30. However, ^e of this 

^ncr?ase ir^_l3e.a=t.fri^uted to the higher average level of wori< exoe-ience * 
.in tM-s- life cycle category, , ^ • . 
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5-3^ "Personality Fulfillment" {Via Job Selectio n) • . ' . 

C • 111 - - . I X 

In Chapter we discussed the difficulty of rejecting the explanation 
(particularly with cross-sectional data) tha't there is a latent personality. . , 
orientation whicji manefests itself through a gradual process of "inatiiration . " 
Such a factor could account for. the work-leisure assoeiatioi^s through job selec- 
tion; yet its full importance could never be detected at once point in time 
since it is a developmental process. 

We attempt tv;o strategies to test for such effects, both based on the 
assumption that such a ©^^ess of personality fulfillment should depend on 
year's of experience or Vmaturation. " That is, more experienced peopl^ should 
display a better fit to their "intended selves" than younger people. -Of 

course ^ job socialization processes would also imply stronger work -leisure 

... . ^ 

associations with increasing experience; so these two e:^lcU\ations are hard 

to separate. • . 

1) ' Examining the Effects gf Individual Background Within "Work llxperience" 
Cohorts (Prel i mi nary Computations ) . * ^ 
r ^The first test is to control the experience-dependent associations from 
the* last section for measures of individual background that could cause the 
ihdivitiuaJir' s "job selection" tendencies. ^ Tl;ius"^we test to see whether the 
increasing strfen^tS^oi^ the work-le^^r^^sociations remains within sub- - 
populations of hopi hi^h and low family educational backgrourTd and^ 



education . 



As* a preliminary step we investigate -whether there are substantial 



*These*" computations must be considered pr.eliminary because several variables 
were nof^included: Religious prganizational Leisure Indicator is omitted 
and the "xrhildhood pr9blem" Indicator wa's not used''as a control* Both of 
these lacunae are being corrected in further computations. * ' 

E^'^ / '252 
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differences in job pontent, ^elated individual backgrounds^ that change 

by duration of work experience. Poj" example: ^'Family .Background" may not 

play ^ in^rtarft role fot the first job) but over the. full occupational 

career, workers of high status backgrounds may be more likely to "improve" 

their job circumstances. Table 5-7 below provides a short summary of sudh 

"Job Content Mobility" relationsl^ps. There is some tendency for "low-status" 

workeris to report more 'passive/ jobs with increasing work experience; and ' 

*ror 'high-status' workers to have iricreasingly.more 'active' jobs. However/ 

• s 

the effects are not strong (except own high education) and, th6re is a* reversal 

effects for high family educational bq/ckgrouBd. Although these esti'mates 
•made from cross-sectional data only, there is some evidence of "Job Content 

Mobility /" and a further hint^that it. may account for some of the W9rk-Leisure 

i - * ' ' »■ * 

TABLE 5-7 



associations.^ 



ERIC 



"Job Content Mobility" by Work Experience Cohort-By-Education 
arid Family Educational Background 
Sweden Male Wor-kers (^o^ Rural) 1968 Age 18-66 ^(n = X/466) 



FAMILY EDUCATIONAL^^ACKGROUND 



" LOW EDUC. 


TOTAL 




0-5 


6-15- 


16-30 


30+ . 


Passive 


51% 




42% 


52% 


. 4T% 


55% 


Center 


32 * 




.42 


" 31 


34 


30 


Active 


17. 




16 


- 17 


20 


15 ' 


n = • 


1080 




95 


207 


^ :358 . 


4?1 


HIGH EDUC. 












i 


Passive 


24 ' 




21 


^28 


17 • 


32 


Center 


42 




51 


42 


38 


38 


Active 


34 .-j 




27 


30- 


46 


30 


n = 


350 * 




71 


107 


109 


63 . • 


b; own education 















ELEM. ONLY 



Cei}ter 
'* Active 

ABOVE ELEMt 
Passive 
Center 
Acti-^ 



TOT AT 



0-5 



6-15 ^ 16-30 



30+ 



'62% 
- 29 - 
8 , 


(75) 
' i25) 
{ (JT- 


67% 
24 


59% 
31 

...^ 10 ^ 


62% 
31 
8 


767 


28 


125 




361 


24 

40 < 

-36 


26 
50 
24 


' 29 
41 

30 ■ 


1-7 ^ 

38 . 
. 44 


- 23 — 
32 ' 
46 


691 


140 


±94 


^ 220 


137 






' V 


0 j 





We test this jib Selection hypothesis in Table 5-8, The table illustrates 
-the effect of contiroUiti^ fov ?wily education, own education,* on the differences 
itt leiaujje peurtioipatiOArates between worfcara with. activeTwd p^s-ivejoi 
each of the work experienc^- '^cohorts, It does not provide evidence that Job 
Selection- accounts for moat of the wrk-leisure ^ssooiatioha -"'at lea&t if tiia ' 
^job selection pijcfcess is* dependent on famly educational backgrwi^ or own edu" 
cation, -. Htowever, the tests represent a multilevel analysis which does" not- have 
high^curacy and which yields scsnewhat erratic findings. Two of the estiaares 
?re based on ob^usly rion-line4r time variations. For both high family education 
and own education, t*ie work-leisxire association first "jun^js" from 0-5 years to 
6-15 years, and then declines or levels off. If we "average out" such irregu- 
lariliies we find that about 66% bf the original experience-dependent variation 
^ persists after ccntrollihg 'for these measures of individual background. 

^ ^ ■ . TABLE ^-8- . - ' ' , , / 

for 



^Difference in Leisur e Participation Rates Controllinc^ for Work ^ 
^nf^ Tnf^jv idual Backc fround (Relative Participation; 100 = AVE.) 

. (Based on Aggregated 4H:ell Tables to Maintain Cell Size)** 
Sweden-Hale' Wbr);^rs^ (Non^-Rural) 1968 n = 1*,466 ' 



S3ft>erienca Cohorts 



Full 

Population 



0-5 yrs* 
6-15 yrs. 
16-30 .yrs. 
30+ yrs. 
Es,tijnated' 

Variation*** 27 . 6 
(Ftill Scale 45 years 1 



1§.3 
30.0 
28.2 
43.1 



Family Education 
Low High 



22.0 
37.3 
32.2 
40.0 



7.7 
25.0 

4,4 
36.0^ 



14.0 



27.0^ 



Ovm Education 
Low High 



(-) 
16.2 
27.6 
46.5 



' 11.0 
36*8 
21.0 
19,4 { 



50.6 



- 5.8^ 



Average ''Parti-al" 
(4 Subpopul^tion) 



1470 
29.0 
22.0 
35.6 



' 18.1 



, (j66% of original variation) 



♦Education and faaUy feduc«tion of ccftorae have^ot been constant hut have id- 
creased over the yea^ makingi tbA "time, control" issue- more con?)lex, ( 
**In order to sintolfemeously control the work-leiaure associations fot both in- 
dividual background and work e3q)erience the nine^ell tables ini^t be collapsed 
into a four cell table (by coBbin±j>g levels two and three on both, the psycho^ 
logical job demands and the intellectual job con5)le)d.ty axes} ; otherwise cell " " 
sizes would become too small, Although the sensitivity of the four-cell table 
is subatintially reduced^ statistical significance is increased. For the nine- :^ 
cell table, the passive and active participation rate" extremes for the fourUSric 
ejperience^horts are: 19,7%, 40,5%, 35.8% and 59.1%. For the four-c^ll table 
these differences are 16,3,- 30.0, 28.2, and 43.1 re3pec;^vely, - about two 
thirds as large. 

*>**Based. on a regression fit of the four points / weighted by the population in 
each Job experience category. Two of the sul?populations estimates rhave low accuracy; 

ERIC - - r . 25-i ' 
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' \' ^ >' ^ . _ ' .-JH , ^ '^ 

The differences .betv^een e^ch background ^?ub-popul^tion ^re considerable, 

^•'Although tiiis analysis is not sufficiently precise to clarify aH|the i^lications^ 

" . ^^^^ 

the findings do reinforce the observations in section 5-5 that job content is -less 

important xn the highly^ educ3i:ion populaTbion, On the other hand* the ^»Job 

Socialization" effects may be stronger* than. previously estimated fpr workers 

who have only minimum education. The family educational background findings 

display greater consistency, but just the opposite relationship: high educational 

bagkgroxind is associated with stronger "Job Socialization" effects although the 

difference is barely statistically significant,* ' " 

* 

We can conclude that there is evidence for a process of job content "mobility" 
which IS related to individual background, and 'that this "Job Selection" prcJcess 
dpes account for 'some of the observed work leisure asspciations^ However, on 
-the basis of rough ^^Btamates made with cross-sectional data it does not appear 
that "dynamic Job-Selection processes', substantially** account for the bulk 
of the observed increasing association between job content and leisure behavior 
, "^with increasing work"^xperience/' , * . 

2) The Effects of Work Exposure measured by Hours *per Weejt {women workers) 

A second test of the "Job Socialization"' hypothesi^'^^utilizes a group for 

e. ^ - . 

which exposure to the work place can be ^parated from years of work experience. 

Since most all men are full time workers not enough variance on hours per week"' 

is present to do this. .However, women workers (heretofore excluded in our ^analysis) 

provides such a group. Ther§ areaBRgh jl^rt tijne and full tipe workers to allov* 

*The ^ standard errors of these estimates (5% and 16% respectively) are about as 
largq "as^ the differences between them. For^wn education these errors are 2% 
and 10% respectively. * ^ , 



**Pei^aps a ^eater background effect could be obtained by utilizing a multiple 
comblyiation of family educational background and^^^wn education. The question of . 
thfeir additive significance would then depend on the correlation betweefi fjM^ily 
and own education » * * ^ 




^ . ... 
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Variation in ''exposure" to the work environment . without reliance on the 
work experience measure. We also have evidence to show tha^t the effects *of 
work (at least^full time work) on men aad jwomen are compaxahle^* 

Generally^, the work-leisure relationships are subfftantiall;^ strpnger for 
full time workeirs than for part time workers in Ta]Dle 5-3* . With the exception 
of Intellectual Cosmopolitetn and Evening Social Leisure* V the goefficients 
the assSoiation between job content and leisure partlcipaticJli is over twice 
as strong for full time worker as for part time workers (b- =6.8 full time 
vs*. 2.^part time). This is possibly the simplest support' o£ our broad hypo- 
thesis 'that it is the "active and pas,sive" content of worlc that "causes" the 

worjc-leisure associations. (The finding for mentral strain symptoms rs similar 

f - * ' 

except for sleeping problems.) The fact that the "dfipenderft measiire" doid3les 

when the ^'treatment" doubles — to use the jargon of experimental psychology — 

is* one of the simplest pieces of "circumstantial evidence" that job content 

has sane causal influence on life outside the job. 



* 'Much of the observed differences in adult men ^d women's leisure behavior ^' 
appears to be accounted for by work experience. That is, women working full 
time hav^^eisure (and mental strain) profiles similar to those of mei?, while/** 
women who are housewives only have much grea1;6r male-female differences (Table 5-1) 

**A high "stress" interaction effect is strongest job cpnVent Tfelationsbip for 
Intellecttlal Cosmopolitan. Leisure, Evening Social Leisure^' Variations, in 
Leisure. Although analysis using the J^Activ^^, Level" job" content dimension 
reveals that the work-leisure associations is stronger (or almost as gtron^) 
for part-time workers as fbr full time workers in , these cases/ the 'interaction 
IS clearly stronger for full time women workers.' This finding is congrLnt wxl 
the hypothesis that work "socializes" more effectively at high stress tefen at ' 
low- stress (Grinker s Spiegel, 1945) and iiiplies the multiplicative xelatioiT^ 
(job demands x .job discretion). The figures below are' non-participation .rate's 
at high psychological job demands and low, medium, high intellectual discretion 
respectively: 

a) Intellectual Cosmopolitan Leisure 

b) Variations in Leisure 

c) ^ Evening Social Leisure 







r 








Full 


Time: 


59%, 


30%, 


8^ 




Part 


Time: 


54 , 


22 , 


12 




FuML 


Time: 


58 , 


39 , 


17 




P^rt 


Time: 


54 , 


29 


27 • 




Full 


Time: 




28 , 


23 




Part 


Time; 


39 , 


22 , 


30 
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It .should, be noted th^t for seV^ral activities the strongest -worJ^Xeisure 

• • . \ V- 

a.ssocia.tion for f\ill time women is a high >pb demands interaction effect? i,e.. 
*• * "i ' 

only when the job is psychologically demanding is high job dis^cretion associated 

with active leisure and low discretion a$sociat4d with low participation 

^ (and high mental strain)^* This deyiatit^ from t^e '^active-passive" pattern may 

be the result cff women's housework responsibilities added to job demands whrai' 

increases the significance of a heavy w6rk Iom. ^ \ 

Tahii 5t3 allows inference about level of Haisure participations as well 

as rate^ of change. One interpretation sheds an interesting light on the 

If Job Selection mechanism. For most activity categories full time worsen wit)i 

passive jobs are Inore passive in ^heir leisure activity than part time women 

with passive jobs. We can imagine an "active personality" tiiat would select 

full time work (and active leisure). But it is harder to believe that such an 

* ^ ■ 

"active" women could also select more passive jobs and more: passive ^ leisure * . 
than part time women. To postulate a job mobility mechanism to account for 
*the wt)men*s findings above would require ra^ther inconsistent choices on-^e 
part of working women^.^ 

A complete anlaysis would jraquire full employment history data, with which 
to judge whether women "ti9.w working part or full time have always be6n doing so.. 
Again/ we »do n6t have such data. We do know^ however, that the distribution 
of work experiyence duration is similar for both part time and full time in 
each work experience group.** - . 

^ee, footnote previous page 

**In the cross-section there is little relative- difference in tfhe work force 
experience durations for workers who are part time or full time curren^tly ^ 

(over 1,800. hours last year)-: * . 

. ^ Part Time * Full Time 

_ 0-5 years 20% 23% 

_"^,'6-15 years _ . * 31% . 36%^ 

15-30 .jrlars ' ^' ' } ' ' ^ . 32% 31% 

* ' 30+ years 16% ^ 10% 
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5^-^ Community aijd Social .Relationships 

: have two avenues for investigation of the^ iirpact of tha. community 
stru^ure of social relationships on leis&re activity that ^partially cir- 
cumvents the problem that no ?ia€a exists, in the Swedish survey on social ♦ 
networks ot specific cultural traditions. Data* on the types of socxal 
relationships that are most common for each worker are available, and we 
als<^/have data oh the urban scale of the respondent's community. 

• " • „ • 

Relationships with Friends and Relatives 

' Th^ importance of the kinship structure on the nature of leisure time ^ 
usage is well documented (Young and Wilmott, 1957; Bott, 1956), as is the 
association between friendship ties and^ leisure activity (Langner and 
Michaels, 1963; Parker., 1971) . Family ties may affect both choices*^f job 
and leisure. The presence of a strong, extended fcuoily network implies, 
almost^ by defiijition, an increase in family-oriented leisure, and might 
therefore affect* participation in the external goal-oriented macro-social 
lexsure activities we focus gn. Although friendship on ^the 30b could also 

have a significant impaction o*tir "iiypotheses (Caplan, et al., 1975)^ we » 

* <^ - _ * • ^ 

dd' not have separate data on frequency of relationships at work. 

4 




,*Definj>tion of RelatiVe Visit and Friend Visit Measures «% . \ 
Thesd'-mea^ures are c6nstructed from a cumulative stale of responses .tb 
two questions : "How often do you visit friends? How often do friends 
visit you?" Answers: never, sometimes, often. (IJigsre are the same 

'scales as for most other leisure questions. ^The time pf?:iod is the last 
12 months. "Often" means more than once a^ month if res^ndent questioned*) 

-Very few respondents^ answered "never" to both of the questions} thus the 
low level of friendships represents "sometimes" visits in response to one 
question and "never" to the other. The high level represents "often" for 
both questions, C2:^"oftei\!* for 6ne and "son^times" for the ojlier.* The 
relative visits question is'^^oded in thfe sajeSe matjner. 



Main pffects and Inttsrac.ti^ Eff^gts — Fr iend Visit s * - , 

Table 5-,l hows the i^apact of frequency of friend visits on leisure garti 

citation rates. The impacts of visits with friends is associated y/ith major 

^ ' * 

differences in participation level 'for Evening Social leisure, Mass Cultural 
leisure,; and of Variety in leisure behavior. Apparently a greater frequency 
of friendship contacts broadens one* s' horizon of leisure participation, and 
this relationship is generally continuous (but nqt for political activity).* 

The correlations between friendships and ;)obl^o^tent ai^e low (for 
psychological deojands and intellectual discretion respectively r .05, 08), 
and controlling for levels of friendship leaves the work-leisure associations 
basically unchanged. The relationship"* becomes stronger forseveml activities.-* 

•"fiass 'Cultural Leisure and the five active, leisure indicators increase * 
with fr^iendship frequency in -spite of their opposite as.sociations with job- ^ 
content. This si further**evidence*that social relationships with friends 
represent a dimension of behaVior independent of the job content categories. 



This independence would allow introducing both visits^^;>rj?t]^ friends, and job 
content into multivariate regression to predict participation and should 
result in accounting for more of the variation in participation. 

Main Effects — Relative Visits ♦ - 

—r- * „ » /-r , 

... ^ ' 

Visits with relatives reveal a different patte*!^ For most activities, 

the variations are substantiaTlly smaller than. for differences with fre^:ency' 



* For the political actiYitj? indicator, participation remains indeperid^at of 
friendships* except at the very low levels of friendship, jwhent participation 
drops considerably. * , ^ • 

**PntellectuaX, composi1:ion leisure; the picture is confusing for mas§ cul- 
tural leisure, . ^ * 

^ ' ' ' [ ' ^ 



of friend visits,* It is the frecjuency ^bf surbabanite leisure that shows the 
gtroKgast association to frequency of xelative visits. The 'job content co-^ ^. 



:iv 



variations with relative visits is ^Iso small (r ^ ,08, ,07, respectively) 



.Interactive' Effects — Relative Visits -(Table 5=*10, 5-1^) 

. ■* ; V" 

The most ^striking differences between the effects of friend arte rela- 
tive relationships occur in their medi^^ion of the job content-leisure 
association^, ;rhe specific ijmpact of relative visi,ts on tJie association 
between job content and the variety of lei'spre indicators is complex and 
interac^ve (Coleman , lSi64) , In general the associa Aons observed in Chap- 
'^ter 4 are^st characteris^tic of a medium level of relative visits. Fop: one 
group^ of , activities the. worJc-leisure associations drop with increasing rela- 
tive con^tact, , Submergence- in the Icinship network ^eerris to overshadow the ' 
-mechanisms of *^cial -psychological functioning'' related to the j'ob*. This* as 
true.-for both elite and mass political participation,- and -for religious 
ol^gani9ai^^ participation.. . All theSe activities reflect significant social 
ne>twork re latibnships -between the family and the 'community. Our work and 
leisure picture. fta^ apply'*' to the. highly inobile u^an\* society of indi- 
vidualistic5- rather than ^familial *goals-where "weak* ties" 
define ^e^social structur^e and "friendship" is the\majpr soiorce of social^ % 
support .(Li twak and Selenyi, , 1969),,*** *• • ' 

<-- , ' ^ / • 4 

- •* t ' , ' * ^ 

^*2^c^in ijp should be no4ed that leisure* reia3fatfbn. act^ivifci'es/and family' 

* orierfted leisure, poorly measured in this data, may well^display a stronger * ^ 
relationship for relative visi€s. ^ . ^ ^ »^ ' 

* • * ' , ' ' ^ ^, • ^ . . 
.**These findings may be related te our eatlijg^pbseiryation that,, the separa1;itJn ' 
of work. an4- leisure lato distinct 'behavioral spheres depended on non-rural 
location/ . The-breakdown of kinship ties that is v^dely observed to occOr 

in the transition from rural ta* urban societies may be frozen intp' the cross- 
sectional dif feifences in kinship strength ^that exist j.n modem industrial countries 

**^*Unfortunately, this* inexact data prevents from measuring oth§r important 
^-qyestiorfs s^s whether ;it/s *?\irtil^warding" work^or the nature of the family 

* s,tructur6 fYoung. and Wilmott, -L§73, *p, 271) that leads to home-centeredness , 
(Wilensky's "privatize^" leisure^. We can also, not de^|:ermine whe^er 'a socTiallyii, 

* homogeneous c6mmi;inity (Lipset, i960J sustains a higher level or a different kind- 
pf leisure. , * • ^ ' • • • w ' 

' , . . ■ ^ . ■ •■. 26;o . ' . 

i 



Irregular inte;:actions occur for otTier leisure activities. For example, 

< ' . ' , - . 

the work-leisute sensitivity displays an invei^ted "D" shaped relationship 



to requen^i^ o£ relative visits for Vfiriations.. in leisure, and evening socia^^ 
leisure. AcJjfLve physical leisure and "suburbanite^' le^isulre participation are 
more sensitive to, job conteiU; variation for workers with niany relative contacts, 
Urban Lox:atipr»- ^ , w ^ * • . , * 

Onfe of the initial premises *ofi this work--leisure investigation was that 

the- analysis should be Mmited to the non-rural popu^tion (p, 37 J . We also - 

v-*<i' - * 

*- *. ' ' 

found, investigating frequency t^fe^es (Luridahl, 1971) for leisure activities, 

. that the greatest changes^ in participation ra€es ap|)eared to oCcur at the • 

^'^'^pundary between ^rely rural ^eas ("Glesbyg") — and small *^owns ( over 100 

population)* We cannot" assume, however, .that leisure patterns are* constant 

with increasing scale of urbanization, ev,en in the non-rural pgijgulation.' / 



la Sweden, fof example, a study of municipa^ operating expenditures* for 



-fisure fa^il^i/s such as parks, sport and a. 



leisure fa^i^p|i9s such as parks, sport and b^ithing areas, theatres,, 
concefts^ and community centers*, vary cilmost proportionately with 
urban scale.* ThuL one hypothe.«;i^ about the impact of urbair 



*' Per capita yearly expenditures for cities of "over 50., 000 is {1968) on^the 
average'^ 170 Skr.; tpVns of 50,ti00 to 10,000 sp^nd 120 Skr.; and towns of 
population under 16,000 sper\d 40»Skr. '^lay schools ^for children display a 
similar pattern .of variation.', {Dollar equivalents for'19€6; $1 = 5'*2 Skf.^ 
Source: Kommunal .Finance 1970 . Swedish Annua National Statistical Reports.) 
Capital Expenditure levels are roughly constant (parks, theaters, bathing 
areas, etc.) fox ^cities of over 10',Q00. Under this level they decline to 
1/2 'or 2/3 the lalyge community leved'. ' • . '* 



scale would be that aplditional public provision of leisure iservices mi/tht 

* ' ' * , >. . / ^. 

reduce the asso6iati6n between occupation (at least via .Economic rewards 
to work) and leisure , participation in /dtban areas. On the other hand/ 
urbaii life, with its rr^ateri- opporiunii^ies' f or ^utsi'de the home entertain- 
ment at the community scale, might, lead to a stronger defiliition of life - 
styl^ xn terms of leistte behavior, and strengthen tha^ssociation between 

job content and leisure. ' ' - <. ^ , 

• \ ' ' ' ' - ^ — ^ 

.Main Effects^ of Urbanicity ' ' \ 

Table 5-1 illiistrates thre difference Jin ra,tes of leisure participation, 
' for the three major -metropolitan areas ofSweden— Stockholm, Goteborg, 
MalmfJ-^vs.^ small urban areas. The variations are not large: urban areas 
favor participation in intellectiial-cpsmorvoli tan 'leisure, "suburbanite" . 
lerisure, and evening social leisure, and small towns favor active- physical 
leisure,'^ m^ss cultural leisure (including auto exwrsions), religious par- 
ticipation, artd mass political pfilrti-clpatiqn. .There 'are also no strong . 
associations betwee^ urbanicity and our job content peasures (r « -;02, .09). 

, . ' ' ■ '- . ■ ■ ^ V - ' ' - ' 

Interactive Effects >of ' Urbani city • ' "* ^' ' , , 

There is an equally mixed picture, of the- sti^enVth of work-leisxire 
associatxorrfe at different urban scales. In $everal ttj^ses the ^jorpbination 



of' la'rge and small uirban areas masks a stronger j^b content effect >in one 

^ ' I ' ' ' 'i ^ $1 

subpopulation: it Is in urban areas that worKers with heavy ^ oppresjve 

• /. \ ' *\ 

Jobs are differerftiated from* those ^with leisurely jobs in terms of mass 

political participa'tion'. The jol? conjbent-leisure Variation ih i/b^ areas 
is 42'perceht/ and in smaller citie^ it is 13 perceni;, --The bindings in gen- 
eral however vshow that the style, dfl&t*ier^' vai/les somewhat\etwee|i big city 
and small? town, but the total- overall change in levels of activity and • 
sensitivity to work environgjant factors is only moderate: / ^ 

a) The more traditional and possibly elite' status activity cate^ 
• gories (such as intellectual cosniopo litem leisure, religious 

participation, and elite* political participation) display more 
variation by active-passive job content: *in, small -towns. 

b) The activities of broad an<S current appeal show. greater variation 
^ by occupational^. attributes in large urban areas, such as- sub- 
urbanite leisure, evening social "leisure, and mafes political 
activity* , * 

Summary of Comrouhity and Social Relationship Jmpacts ^ * 

'Social relationships with friends and relatives have substantiaJL but 
dif fere^it^effects on the work-*leisiire association. There is substanjbial 
''covariati(w^twe^ frequency of "friendship contacts and > overall leisure 
partipipation ratefs, but this occurs independently of the job tiontenKre- 
la^ionship. Th^ rates of leisure participation do not var?," rreatly witm/ 

. \ . ^ ^ • ; ' y- 

frequency of relative visits,. but high levels of relative associations 
^in4:,eractively alter the character .of the work-leisui/'e associations. If we 
coi^sider "relative visits" rou^i^^me^ure of the fetren^' of extended 
kinship ^ties^. then prevalence* of the nuclear family in modem (urban, 
industrial) society substantiallf* changes the impact of the occupational i 



*One problem is that the large urban area sample /is. dratiTn from.ojily three 
municipalities, an^ the unique cul^l^al traditions of these '^areas ma^,, 
ov^f shadow t^ie common features of their large scale. * 
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\ . 

system on the patterns 'of Hf6*outs4de of work. * . ' 

Although it may be difficult to separate the effects of urbanizatCon 
from the changing strength of the* extended family in industrial societies 
(Itortes, 1973), the urban scale of the respondent's community does not 
spp^a^^ to have consistently stronrg impact^ on the work-leisure associations. 



I^lhust be rememl^red that have eliminated rural communities from this 
study. 




?^ble ^->10r. Irapact of - ?oirnunlty Soci al Relations an d Social Status V;Lriable <^ on th^^Work-Leisure Association 
,.00 Content Sffects Sufhmarized in Terms oCAcliivIty Level Variations; 'b ' is thTdil^rrr^^S^ 
j a?.ic oaton per unit change, iil activity levol, (a W unit scale)-.) L = Category mekn; s. ^ standard error.^ 
Swedish nale uor'rer. (non-r^^l), 196 , age (n = 1466) . e 



Full ' 
Sample 
Life '\ 
Cycle 
Married 
over 30 

Relative 
Vi'sits ^ 
Isolated 



Normal 

Gregarious 

Social 
Class 
Working 
Class 
Income 
'Lowex 
4 deciles 



Va^ety ^ 



Varia- ' 

tions, in 

Leisure 

b , — L'^s 
X e 



-11.2 6 

20% 



'p. .6 • 10 
17 



Active Leisure 
/t 



Intell. 
Cosmop# • 
Leisure 
bis 



Active . 

Physical 

leisure 

b Ls'^ 
X e 



Evening 
Social 
Leisure 
b ' L s 

■X € 
/ 



Subur-*" 
'banite 
Leisure 
b . L s 



Relig. 
Organiz 
Leisure 
b 



L s 



Con^os. 



Actcive 
Leisyre 
b, L s 



-11.7^ S 

30% 



r4.9 6 

27% 



"3.8 



8 

30% 



-10.5 3-5.2 5 
35%[ 54% 



9 



-7.2 



6 

35% 



-13.9 14i-6.7 



32 



29 



-6.6 



6-10.0 9 
43 ' 27 



-5.2 



•8.4 11 

' 30 



■11.4 . 7 
19 



•6.7 11 

15 



-6.8 5 

22 



-8.2 . e 

22 



2 12 
36 



-10.1 15 
31. 



•10.7. 10 
29 



--9 > 



IP 
29 



28 



-6.9 9 
19 



-4.4 11 
34 



-6.0. - 4-1 
28 



-3.9 10 
28 



-8.8 4 
51 



-9.0 4 
37 



-8.7 8 

^67 



-4.0,v 5 
54 



-7.0 9 

43 



-7.),, 9 
36 



-11.5 .6t-3.2 9*-7.2 9 
. 27 - 46 ; 30 



•7.4 



40 



-6.6 6 

' 29 



-2.4 11 
32 



-5.3 r 5 
. 45 



-iTs 7|-4.6 
60 . 



32 



-9.2 9 

* 33 



-5.1 6 

_1 29 



-4.6 13 
24 



-5,6 3 

48 



5 6 
57 



-5.6 7 

38 



?^on-' ^ 
, Active 

JCeisure • 

Mass 

Cultural^ 
Lei sure 
b . L s 



tSlite 
Polit. Polity " 
ActjLvity, Activity 
b.: -L's ^'b L s 



+2.8-^ 4 
58% 



+2.3 12 
67 



+1.8 6 

60 



+6.0 5 
47 



+0.0 6^vr8,8 7 



54 



+0.0 6 
44 



Political 
Activity 



tdass 



-14.0 4 
4S% 



-6.0 



46% 



-1376 9!-5.4 5 
_ 41 i 37 



-19.6 9 

' 56 



-13.4 4 
46 ' 



M.9 ^ 8 
53 



-8.7 4 
46- 



-9.9 9 -2.9 
i 

43 : 



41 



58 



-8.1 7 
42 



-10.4 6 



-6.3 . 8 
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The hypothesis that there is some statistically significant difference betneen the ''active" and "passive" jobs / 
is significant at the following levels: The confidence is p =^ .0001 -for (S ) l§ss than 4b ) * p =^ ' 01 for 

an (s ) = 1.8(b ); p = .10 fpr (S ) = 3.1(b ). ^ ^ ' . >^ 
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- **VariatiQns recorded along the unresoli^e-d strain scale C*4 unit scale, also) , 
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Table yin Job Content bv Leisure {^Th-^kriici^^tiaf r ror Selected Sur.popillation^ and SelecUd 
^ Aotivity Cstogorles • , • \ 

Swedish cale vm>Vprff ( aojD-ri rsl) 19^, a^cg ?e -^6 - (n I466) (percent^ 

REUTiyg VISITS » LIFE CYCLF: SOCIAL CUSS . FAMILT IKCO^ 

= carried over 50 » vorkinc claaa Idioposable) 

lower 40?b 



WAGE 

(lower 50%) 
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Kone Rec- Recti c& 
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Hi 
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^5 5 status t Class > Income, V&ge^ Education^ * . 

The majority of the "statuS" variables, as they kre measured in the 
Swedish data, have a different logical status in our analysis than ^ 
"background"* viiriable reviewed earlier. Social class, inpome, and wage 
are outcomes or attributes of present occupation, much like the job con- 
T;ent indicators/ Th^y represent an alternative causal path from occupation 
to leisure behavior, ^ - 

Thus it is not suiprising that these measures are hi^ly colinear 
withHhe job content 'indicator^ (.Table 5-2) arid introduce substantial com- 
plexity wHen we try to separate, the leisure participation effects pf the 
status vari5»bles and the job content variable*. As an example of this.co- * 
linearity, the Swedish social class categories can be predicted in a re- 
gression analysis rather accurately** from the raw job content measuresT" 
ISae "active-passive" composite that is used to represent lob content ef- ' 
V facts is even more higjily "correlated to social class.*** Indeed, one 



*Education is generally considered a component of. status (Blau 'an\ Duncan, 
1967), but of course is primarily a "prior" aspect of the^occupatioml 
career. Of course 'genetic factoi^a, if they a3?e important,. are ob^ously 
"background" factors. J^ly socii^l status is also almost entirely 
"prior" cause yfci&a considered *jtn li^t of present occupation, ^ohn 
however, examines anticipatory socialization operating throug^r-occupe 
tionaMy. related parentaKL values. ^ ^ 

**Lower class membership f » .62f (ave'rage of two random ha 
(n = 245) men age 50-49 in our sample). , ^ 

***60?i of 'working males in social cla^' I of the population) haye 
jobs described as "active"r'for social class II, the figure is ^0.5?^, and 
for sopial class III only 5.49^. This colinearitjr j.s -stronger for working • 
male^ in 'our non-ia?ural sample than for the full w^&ing population. Using 
^he "physically active" definition (hig^i physical job demands and hi^ 
schedule freedom at the work place), these percentages are 4.49^ social 
class I, 20.2% social class II, ^d 19. 296 'social class III. 



mig^it suggest that the SQcial class categories are a, "blanket", measxire 
of the more detailed infoMation in the job content and wage indicators^ 
Education is also quite colinear with Intellectual Job Discretion and 
Psychological Job Demands (r = #64; .lO)* Family injome. is. correlated 
(3;=: #24; •26);* and Wage'^^ employees only) is so highly associated 
^that our multilevel crosstabulations are incomplete* in some high wage 
cells {r = ,57; :28^ respectively) . . \\ 

To assess the inyact of the ^status variable in light of the^e high 
correl5>tions ve will adopt a dual strategy: in the ffrst ^part^of "Se ana- 
lysis we will obsdtve the work-leisure association within that subpopula- 
tion of each status variable where the covariation with leisure particjpa^ 
tion ip constant' or almos^t- cons tan t# These results are displayed in-Table 5 
10/11* In the second /step we try to apportion the variance by applying 
multivariate regressions* to \;he (logit-adjusted) participation rates for 
family income, education, anfl to the extent possible, for social class^ 
We then discuss how the observed variations conform to the theories about 
how participation should V8i%^ with "social status"'^ Section 5-5d. 

We have already found- one large low status population wher;B the lei- 
sure covariation is zero by virtue of the fact J;hat status is constant: 
i#e* education is elementairy school fpr 5^ of our sample* The social ' 

r ' 

class measure provides^ a similar groups the working class (social class 
III; comprises 50% of the sample. For income and wage", isolation of a 



<KPhe correlations for constant age (30-49), full time workeys only (lower 
half of Table 5-2) are higjier (r = .651 .32). -J ' 



^♦♦T/ag*'' data is not available for self-employed individuals, so this 
varj-able covers only 84^ of the full male sample (n a I466)." " - 



subgroup is somewhat more difficult; lejTsxire participation appears to be 
more constant with respect to wage and income at middle ranges (sfe Diagrams^ 
"3, erection 5-5h)t However, we will risk some error, anS select the lower 
"half" of the income spectrum so that we can perform a consoli- 
dated flow status analysis" of the. work and lei^re asso^iatioxis*,' 

The Status Variables . ^ ' 

A, Social Class Categories 

The measurement of social class position availai)le in the Stfedish 
survey represents an attempt to locate in individual in a uhidimensional 
national status hierarchy, Itsujprdponents claim that the scale has inde- ^ 
pendent stature as a measure of: overall soci*ikl position, alttiou^ the 
"class^ positions specified are rigidly -tted to specific occupational 
categories* No recent survey*^ stands behind-^he Swedish orderings; 



^^There are two^isure'variables that are not,, constant with respect to 
"wage and inoom^Hl the lower half of the Economic distributions, notably 
Evening Soda^^pisure, which decreases with incr^l^ing economic resotirces, 
and Suburbanl^Kbeisure participe^tion, which increases (Table 5-1 )— some- 
what offsetj^l effects • Both political participation , indicators do vaiy 
irregularlyWxth wage and income* " ' 



*^flbe following coding instruction rejects a lijaited occupational status 
interpretation of the r^lsult: "With each coding clecisibri, it should" be 
borne in mind that the general Derapective according to which the decision . 
should be made is less that of p^LCUpational olas^fications. and economics,' 
than sokiial situation. That is,, the^main wei^t*is definitely not always 
determined by an Individtzal's work situation. The goal is more that the 
person be locAted in that social level to which he in a soQial manner can 
be considered to belong," P..0725 Pokuaentatlon LevBadsniV&ondersokningen 

life- '."'^ ~t: ' - 

♦^Cr^^t^ status scales are determined by^empirical prestige .rank* Blau,.&-. 
Dunce£h*B derivation of a similar sooial stai^c ^soale for ihe United "Si»te9 
relies on interviewee *s compa3:ative ordering of the prestige of people in ' 
different life situations as defined by occupation, p\ Blau &- 0,D, Duncan", 
The American Occupational Structure > 19^7, 
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instead it is 0 hia^orically '•given*' scale u^ed' in pppulation xeeeaarch 
^sin§e 1911 which is available for application by social scientists (main 
eateries)* Al'together 37 subcategories exist but*it is not .clear that 
the intermediate positions can be. used as'^'a* mathematical scale: 

Social Class I • " _ , ' \ 

"Manager^, hi^ level public servants, free' prof ^ssioii^ilsi ' 

Social Class U ' ' ' \ ' 

' ' . ^ ^ \ - • 

Snlall businessmen, farmers; foremeij, of f ice -workers^ middle 
level publl^ servants, teachers, ^ - > ^--^ > 

' Social CX^^^O^II , • ' ' 



^ ^ Small farme]5:s, workers and assistants in private ^industry, work- 
ers and assistants' in. public iniaus-fcrjr, ;*j;>4:J 

With only thre^e categories^ the Swedish -social class variable is less 

* ^ >' ^ * 

,^ sensitive than other measures of sjcfeial status which have beeiT developed, 
^ such ' as 'Duncan Socio-Economic Status Class, which vary more, or less con-| 
tinuously from the top to the bottom of the status hierarchy. One e^5ply^ 
conclus^^of Duncan' s^work is that^occtjpational "prestige" rankings e»- 

^ ^pirically gathered from^ personal interview data can be estimifted (r « ,85) 

from information on the educational level and Income of the occupatlron.* 

. The discussion below, dissects the S*E.S. status concept "iato^-ar^ family in- 
.. . , C"^—r 

Come,\and an^education component, and. uses these as ^alternative * 
--"status" variables. • . . 



Family Income (Disposable) - • : — 

IMfl variable is a sjliin^f all taxable income for -tHe-^^spcjSeht and 



i^O.D. Duncan, '•A Socioeconomig^-^En^e^r]^©?^!^^ in Reiss, A^J^ 

(et al»)t' i)cctipations emd Socii^ Stat&s ^ Free Press, Gleijooe, 1961^ pp. 

109-158. \ ' ; . — • \. 
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his spouse I plus their income from- all' transfer payments (welfare, housing ' 
support, shild support, sick pay, unemploymeht- insurance, study_assis4^K^; 
• arid income from inheritance, lot-teries, eXT^ Proij this sum is subtracted ■ , 
actual tax payments/ _aw(:s::;rarlable is transformed into logarithmic form, 
and used as_ an in tervatt -rather than continuous* wiable. 

/ ' ' ^ . ' ' ' : 

Wage Vex Hour 

This variable is the 'sum of all earnings from employment (salary, • ' 
^ wages, tips, bonuses) divided bv actual woAing hours. This variable is 
—not coihputed.f oar self-employed persons. This variable is trans- 

'formed into logarithmic form, and useti as an interval* i^ther than contin- 
■ uous variable, ■ " / 



♦It is regrettable. tha.t mpre intervals were not chosen, aWd that the scale 

splits occasionally occurr.ed in 'practical locations (iJe, the lower 69^ 

of wage?). The^ntervals are presently .being recomputed ^>o Reflect either ' 

^/J'^J -JJ' ^^l^t r ^ ^5'^' 2°^* 5°^' 15?^''extremeUds sensitive" 

distribution; but these computations have not arrived at Ueseat. ^e 
splits noted in Ta^5-.1 aret - T . 

.Family Incomet'- 159^ 47% 1496, ^ 

•Wagoi I^yK 2m 9)i (15% self-employed) 



« ' '5-5' a, ' 'The Work-Leisgre Association in the Low Status Populations : 
' '** table S^l o'ar 



•^«' Working Class " ' • • » . . "~ * - ' 

■: ' - " • ■ ■ - ■ . ■ . ' --r ' - 

* . f'V The oqb content-'l^sure -asaociations generally remain' stroj\g*v0.tKin ^ 
. • , the working class but the status, scale clearly- has an effect » In, Tabl^T^-lO. > 

V 'the unit, variations fro the •conr^oslte ActaVe^^isure indicators .Kirops slightly 

- . . ' ^ / . ^ ^ / . • . . ' 

k' from-- 7,2% to 4.6% > The Variations in leisure indicalzor continues to covary 

strongly >?ith?.n the working-clasa.^' unit^ variation is 6.8% 'vs. 11.2%.** * ' ' 
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There are^severar special implications of "workii^ class" ' , 

membership that . 8hov*151ear disc^tinuittes variation confirming the e3t«- * 
istence^f a "^bolSidary" l)e^;i3fih - v^orl^in^ and 'upp^r 'class activity pat^^ . 
^ t^ms. We find ^"Viclfence iii^-the s.ections* b^ow that these discontinuities 
.occTar for subdivisions of *the population by^ family income and education } 

, . ^as v^ll ^s' occupational social class*. [These subdivisions considered ^ , 

"\ • V . - ' ' ' ^ ' ' * * ' ' '"L""* " 

, ^ -'jointly ^ iftpeed r^nfof ce the concept of a comprehensively dis^^dvantaged " k * 

'^^'•^^ A ' ' - ^ r ^ • ^ ' ^^'"^ 

-iBedPnfo#*.society,^partl'Cularly*with respect to ^??eral aifve-otitside the* ' 

<^ ^ . \ . . ' • . ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ' I / 

"^^i' -^'j'bb indicators: " Mass Political participation vs,^ Elite Political particir /W"/ 

, ' partion^and Mass'-'CultSiral Leistire***^ ' • • - / * 

• ■ ^ ... . • • *V . . - ■/ i ' 

The strongest ^example is i^ass poWtibAl activity^ • In the Vorking ^ ' ' 
class-Hbhe difference in pairticipatlgzi ratec^ Jfor individuals ^ith "heayy" 



, V 



*fEhe Sliburbajiite Leisusre and the ^i^ning Sooial Leisure covariation drc^ps 
' ^ to about half of its full laaaple ley^l, and the :Aotive Physical Leistfre 
; .oovarliitlolp"lnorea«j^«» . < ! ' • , . . * 

. ^HHHii^a. applies to j»Offit ,eit0 x 

- " **Rem^fnLer that to .fdjjjfi the level impB.ed a "logi/"" a'dju^tmenf must be ,mad5 
:fpr variation ih* leisure*/- ** . / ^ ^ ' 




ERIC - V^,:^. y-'^^^^m' . •■-> ■ . • • ^, .. ' 




^ and -those Vi,t}f "leijfely" jobs is S.l%r while in the.fuU populati^ it' is' 
, ' only' Thus,. mas8--50l4±iisal activity as a' form -of protest* is more 

. ."poten-V', within the wo^ng class where >.he 't^jaditioiToFwo^^^T^f 

''politic&i^mcacy 4«4weden;^-sTip^p^^ '—^r , 

^- covariation for elite political activity-, by. cotttras't,- drops sharply "in the / 
. w^xkln^c;Las8 to below 2/5 of its full sample level. The covariatic^h " * 

•is stronger for mass^ipolilllcal participation in the working class and for' 

■ • * '• ' ' . ' 

eli.te participation in the, '/'upper class" " *by ratids bf about ix\ . The 
. ■ X ■ ' ■ • 'V ■ • . . • ^ . ....-> 

jioint concliisioh of -these findings is that /there -is *u clear class effect***^ 

: , thfet interacts with job content differences in the field of • politi'fcal 
activity. , • . . 



b, low Education (elementary education onlyw-y years - 5^29^ of the sample) 
^ These findings are .completely discussed in Section 5^ 5^ To re- 



• '^^^^?^-^il.,a^ ,j;srJtr;eiSure'covgriations f or - the ' actiive leisure composite*** 



JKJontrilling If or 'intellectual Jjlpej^ity, the \ariation maks pklitical - 
participation^ by psychological Job denarias-is 25% in the workiAig class vs. 
15?6 in fecial.; class I & II. \ , 

**Scase, Richard, "IndtCB trial Man; a Reassessment with I^lish and Swedish 
British Journal of Sociolotry: Jmie .1972, p. 216; See also Milbrath, 
L.,, op,__pit,, p. 127-.. Verba, S., and Nle, N;, op. oit., pp. J*59, 54b.. 
'Similar ^evidence in the United States "is tha.t black "grojip consciousness/' i 
accounts for an Independent inoreas'e in poliMcaL-participation. * 

<<*»A8 we saw; iff Chapter 4, even jbhe "reason" for the participation changes | 
for^ mass; political participation it is "unresolved sttain" thsH; is the^4)est 
predictor, for >Iito4)olitical .particlpetion.lt Is "activity, level" (as /fos 
most other leisVe behavior aartegories);^" . . , I 

■•HHHtVithin Gfecatlonal experience^ level, the job content associatiops' t'e- 
main relatively constant, but inspeotion of the 9-cell tabl^ shoWsTseveyal 
interactionst T07; relifi^ous pa3rticipatiop„ there^ is a strong hl^ intel- 
lectual' Job complexH^ interaction at low educational level, and for mass " 
politiijal activity, 'wKfere the ^avy-lei surely job. association becomes pri- 
marily a IZBrrb^teilecttial job complexity interactlbn, ' " 

> ' ' -V' ■ •• ^ . • ^ ^ . 
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dtops sijshtiy' from its full po^lation walue: 7.2% to 5.7%. ' Thp poUtioal 

! . • « - ' . 

pai:ti<5ipatidn iiidicitors display only a moderate 'drop. in .covariance with 

low educa/£ion as compared tb the full sapiple. This is a departure from the 
* , • ' X" - .-35- 

clear class -interaction we^dis^ssed above, "class" with -rispect to poli- 

tical participation appears to be mor^ kfi effect of occupational, class 
thaA education. ' * i 



Family Income (lower* 37% of the sample) 



r 



The job coji'^nt-leisure assocation remains gsi^rally strong within 



I * ( 



low income populations / according to Table 5-10. The average unit variations' 

_in j<^b content for .th^ active leisure composite drops slightly from 1.2% to 

5.5% for^the 1^ income population-- "Variations in leisure ^lib dovary' somi^ 

' what less with job 'content ir^h^ subpopulation. , A clearer difference, 

^ ^ V 

Jiowevej;^ appeai;s for "suburbanite" lei^re which is 'sigiiificantly le|s seinr 

'^atiye to -job content ^variations iii the low income population**. • 

. • ; 'Mxe. may be^ a limitation xn«the "lowerK stal^fl^". political participaion 

style we dis-dussed above. The- signifikiant association between mass 




f^ening- social leisure displays extremely itregular effects with; income 
ana- stronger, oovariatiotjl'at lov^wage. Religious p^ticipation and -active 
physical leisure displ&y more covariation. Mass cultural leisurT displays 

7 a very irregular aqtive-passlve variation at lower income levels (a 
:baq^y -Significant relation).. On^iy aC higher income levels does the curi- 
ous "saddl^haped suSface ;>f ,the ^1 population* manifest itself. On^' ex- 
planation^ this unusual relationship may be, the inclusion of weakly re- . 
f v^^^'^fT" thji-maee^culturai -factory which Ms a different 

^.Impact .for hig^ and lo^^income populations. ' At. loyer levels of income,' 
high^partipipation by individuals with pasaiVe jobs, may be due to magazine 
.reading and. "window shopping** among a groi^ with low 'auto ownershipT/At ' 
higher -income the effects Of- auto ownership may be niore significaptZv 



4 
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^olitipal acttvijky and workers who have heavy, oppressive ^obs ^ 
fevident ,in the Upper six aeolles of the inoome .distribution. Ih the lower 



57%f' pai^ticipation showB a smaller (see Table 5-11), and irregular** 
^association. This ^^disappearance" df covariation is particularly ^surpris- 
ing in vle\r of the correlation between working dass status and family in*- 
come (-.25)** ^either the low wage population^ however, nor the low edu- 
cation population shows a similarly string "di«appearance of class effect" 
that^the low family income population doesV — ^'^idgs tHi^s is not surpris- 
ing siiice wage and education are nfore strongly correlated to worfcing class 
statur than income (r =? -.SO, -•51)* ' 

If we ^can" believe the family income finding, in li^t of the class ani 

education results, *two conclusions follow, .First, even the "wo^cing class 

' » , , ' • ' ^ ' / * * 

~ cultural'^ tradition does not provide an alternative channel of political 

expression for \he disadvantaged wortesTr^less inoome is above a basic 
^minJjQpfim level^ Secondly, it suggests that the crucial economic determinant^ 
of participation le^y^l is the ^ to*tal financial resqurces available to the 
worker (family inooSlkl., instead of*"hls wage per hour 



• 1 ' 



Summary \ ^ ^ ^ * . ■ * 

In general we find^thjfx tjiere is ^ overall decline ift the i strength 

" ^ ■ ■ y ' \ " ' ^ ^ " >» • t 

of job c9ntent-aoJ;ive^Aeisure cotmriation yhen we examine this association* 
within low status subpopulsktions in Table 5-10. Althou^ this decline -Is 
broadly applicable — across all bjit p.olitioal leisure categorizes, and using 
"any of our four "status measures" — the decline is slight (^about Z^^)' A<\i 



♦For male workers .age 30-49 working full time (average, of 2 samples,' n » . ^ 
25^. i!or the full sample income -correlations- are generally lower. 

' **A1 though Table 5-11 shows a b of -6.1 (about normal) in the*nine cell 
table (5-10)., we find very littie celi to cell variation -esggept for we point (3 2%) 
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yields a ^tatus-pui;ged" .estimate of job content^ (b*) participation change 



' _ X 



of about 5.3% (@50%) . The Variety in Leisure indicator displays /*the same 
moderate decline in work-leisure covariation. ' * 

There is also' evidence' for social class boimdaries in. the job content- 




leisure' associations^ There are- drj^ont^nuities and '^reversals" of political 

^ ' ^ — ^ 

^participation style aijd sensitivity between the working clas3 and upper 

class. - These differences persist,* in moderated form, when "social sjt_^u$^ 

is measured by education or by family income. In conclusion, we do not find 

th^ the work-leisure associations of Chapter 4 are a "spurious" effect _of 

status, at l^st low status sub-populations — but the relative magnitude of 

the job content and status**e-ffects remains untested. ' 
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5-5b^ " Asseaalng the Relative Contributions of Job Content and Status/ tn 
the Work-Leisure Assocftatlons » ' ' ' 



The orerall conclusions- above may create the- Impression that social 
class, income, education, and wage are unimportant contributors td-the 
leisure i>^rtlclpatlon rates r The univariate^ status-leisure •associations 
in Table 5-1 show that this is definitely not the case. Indeed, if we 
examine "the differences in participation rates for the- highest and iQyest ' 
status categories we find differences, comparable in magnitude to the vari- 
ations observe* in Chapter 4 for job content t * 

Table 5-1 a : Differences in Non-Participation -for Status Variables ^ 

(from Table 5-1) ' ' ^ " 



m, Composite* 
Active 
( "teismre * 

_ . .Lb ^ m 



'SoQial Class 42% 



Variations 
in Leisiire 

Lo H€ , 

^ 



25 4 



24 .10 
* • 

25 4 



^ - -^-*^4a/^*4eafiatioir fSa? education and soci/l class iYi Tabl-e 5-1 are at 

least aonotonic, if not iix^ear (^Ihere are nevertheless sane important differences 
anions the indicatpxs^cohcealed within the active 4eis\ire coippcsite)** ' 



♦Corrections applied for ^logit-type" distortions befoi:^ averaging^- 

♦♦Examination of participation rates f^r e&ch level of the 'education vari- 
feble cbnfirms-^everal expectations'" about the impact of educational experi- 
ence OA lef sure ac;tivity,* Not only does educational erperi^ce s^trongly ' . 
AfCact "intQllenteA;i » nse -of leisure time> but it has little effect on 
^^physical" leisure pTirsuita—an effect which is", maslced in the full popiaa- 
tion. Another finding is that "varlations^among leisure activities** in^ , • 
. creases strongly with increasing^education (faster than for the economic • 
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Wage and^especfeily family income dUvlty such ' irregular relatienships to • 

^^}^^ poliMcaLparticipation that it Is'advisaaie' to .display then^v 

' iiT'^raphio f orm:' e 

Diagram" 5-3; i^eisure Participation Jriy Income ^ ' 

i 

Variat, in Leis. . 
Inteflec . Cosmop ^ 
"Suburbanite*" Leis. 

Active Physical Leis. 

Evening, Social Leis. 

Religious Organ. 




Mass Cultural Leis. 



'-^'^ ^'famxiy 'oisposible Income ^{log of Cook's 6f skrly>^^^^""''^^^^ 



^ There srr" seyeraf instances of "reversal": evening social leisttre is 
, more frequent among the lowest income categorjj^ (perhaps an age efTect); - ' ^ 

T . ' ^ 

■ and engage^nt. in^mass' political .activity reverses direction jnidsoale. In * 

. - , V'' ■ * ■ 

general, these ttreversals" are not consistent acrojss status measures and 

/ ' . • ■- ' ■ • '/ ■ 

leisure oategorffes. For maps cultural leisure, how&ver, participation is 

lower at hlj^erjtatus levels for all convefitlonal" statu s dimerisiona. 

Separating the effects of family income* and job content 'iff ma<^. simpler 

T^iaWes). B7ening social -leisure, active physical leisure, and religious 
. paf tioipation are relatively conjstant, "-Mass .cultural leisure and mass poi- 
litical participation both display a decline with increasing educationj the ' 
mass political etotivity, manifests this decline in spjLte of the" fact that 
higher Education generally means higher jncome*, .- , ^ 

<»»ote< ' only 4.dlviBionfej a graduated quintile'is now being -run. " 
. **{2.0 = 7,500- Skr; 2.7'* 15, Opt) Skr; 3.3 ^ 27,000 Skr; 4.1 = 37;000 Skr, 1968) 
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by the 'fact that, leisure participation exhibits ina;)or "plateau** efjfects ^ 
and ''reversals.^ In general, family income has a ma.^or impact op all, par- 
ticipation rates in the highest 149^ of the income ^Istrilhition,* In jbhis 
Txpj)er ^section of the Income distribution the i'amily income and job content 
-^effects are so colinear that their impacts oaimot be separated.' Their is 
external evidence from income dynamic repearoh (Ericks^p:,1971 ; see -Secti<m . 
5-?q 'p^75 ) that at this^upper level income 'is the determining factor in 
changes of participation. Furthermore, ^11** the participation indicators 
increase with income ±n t£fs range—as the simplest economic theory suggest they 
Should. Such economically predi^ctable variation is not the case at lower 
income levels • We will discuss the implications of these theoretical dis- 
crepancies further after^the following, section. ^ ' ' 

f&iltivariate Regressions ^ ^ 

We will perfom regressions orr th^'^Actiw i;feisiife/^mposite compose^ of , 
iSte'lt^cfll^V CosnoDoJLxtao;^^tive Physical Evening Social; Religious 

' -i-V\. J_ , 

- ^Organi^a^tional^ and "Suburbanite" I>ex3u3?e. * ^ 

'We do not* inolud^'a multivariate regression with ^^ge since thTe^serf-* 
r employed workers aLa^e missing from our sstmple. The social" .class measure 

presents ^fficul ties tbth because of colii:iearity* and the very small size 

of the 'upper sopial^lass (l) oategory~l2% of tJhe population. Therefore , 

. - ^ ♦ . . 

, we do not employ multivariate regresBions hare|either# However^ a rou^ ✓ 



^*This ya:ria?tion appears to l?e m^re oontinuoup for "petit bourgeois Jeisure^' 
and elite political activity^ Evan tot these activity categories the dif- 
ference increases substantially in the hl^' income category.. 

**Except .lfeas'political^^arti<JLpation/whi does increase with family in- 
. 'come up to this point— where I "claes" barrier appears to "stop" the. in-* 

P crease. fess Cultural Leisure, discussed above, ^aelso drops. 

r • 



attempt to* allocate variance is made by,* relating the -participation differ- 
ences for workers with active jobs in all three glasses — to the par^icipa^ 
tion differences for wo2*in^ class job holdqrs with active and passive 
jobs (not a "symmetrical" test)/ 'Using a "composite-cpmposite"* leisure 
indicator, the job content differences account for a variation in participa- * 
tion of 2^, the social class indicators a variation of l63g,** For mental 
•strain indicators job content is an even better predictors job content , 
accounts for 909^ of the covariation ^th social class . (|qually high for oihe 



■ *1he consistent behavior of iSe, job cohtent-leisure-statxis relationships 
aliow^ ua* to ,f orjn a*" "composite-composite'^ of all nine activity indicators " 
in which the qualitative -differences in variations (sign, best predictor) 
are adjust^ed according to the "standard" iirqplied by thje *>cU.ve^ leisui^ 
variables, (variations in leisure /and elite political ioi^^S^)\ the vari-- 
ation in mass cultural activity will be reversed, since ti^s jjbisure ac- 
tivity decreases for eafch status variable and fc^ jo^eonten^ 
activity, level.- Variations in jaass political participation will ^e 
recorded along the "unresolved strain" diagonal identifi^ as its "best 
predictor" in Chapter 4 (instead of the activity 2revel diagonal). Here,' 
again, stajrus changes either reinforce or eliminate job content covari- 
ations with mass pomicai* activity primarily along this dimension. 

# - : - 



•The^e,differene«8 fa«T« been corrected for "loglLtype" dlatortione, but 
therfe are other sources of iiiaccuraoy. The bl«^ collation between job 
content and social clas? means that the average l&isure participation dif^ 
ferenoes between social class categofias (or job content categories) in 
the full population will b^ larger t^ran^Kese "decomppsed" variations. 



^statue variables),* " . • ' " . 

For the multivariate regressions we* select the lower 86% of the family , 
income distribution and the full population fo^ the regression with income . 
and job content. For education we perfonn* the - regression in both the full 
, san^le and in the "higher education" subsainple&/7 in the elementary school 
sub-population we "concede" all variance to job content since A education = 0 
The results of these Agressions are reported in Table 5-12 — again in terjns 
of^the full scale variations they imply {active to passive job constant, 
low to high income — ^at the 50% point). 

s 

Table 5-12 shows that. in the lo^er 86% of the income diatiibution 
• most of the occupation-related variation in leisure^'occura throti^ tEe' 
"adtivlty l^vel" of the j^b and not the *family income'of the^^b lolder^ 
The full scale variations in probability ' ^ are 24^6 and 8 % respec- 
tively. It mist be noted thtft a part' of the poor shoving of inconje' is due 
to unprQdicted' ^tWersals" in the signs of variations between categories ♦ 



♦Mental Strain Findings ^ ' ' 

The avearage dii;£erence betwfeen symptom levels fox workers with lei- 
surely jobs in social ^clMs III and those in class I is only .39^ (@ 50?6)^. 
Within social clasa^IIJ vke difference in symptom levels Between workers' 
Vith leisurely land those with heavy jobs is 279^ (@ 50%)^ In atimmary, the 
%oh oonteat" model predicts 909^ of the ^oint variations in probability of^ 
tiredness, sleeping problems ^ deprossioit, stomach, problems-amxiety, 
dizzine8s-hig3i blooft pressure, and fcbes and pains in back, hands and . 
aims.' Again the greatest variations occur between' indi^^dua^s at the ex- s 
tremes of *the 3ob content-social class speotram~those With leisurely joUs* 
in- social class* I, anJ thdse with hea^o^ jobs in.olastf III. The average 
symptom ratea for sir composite indicatpre are 14.0?6 and 35#496 respective- 

ly^ ' \ : • 

■ ■ . ■ , 283 . . ' . -■ . 
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^ Table 5-12: Mijt^varia.te Impressions, Job Content and Family Income- 
Education Qn the ^Active Leisure Composite 
' Full sfcale var£ati6iis *:= b^.'x % 50% (or ^appropriate range 
■ * ' ^ ^ ^ ~ of variation) 



r. Job Contenltf (B^) and Family^ Income (B^) (log of 000 's Skr.> 
Probabilit^Spf Non- 



Participation [Q 50%) = L 



+ B, .X + fe .X^ 

^ 12 2 



1. Lower 85% of 
^ Family Incomes* 



52.6% -23.8% 



52.0 



-23.1 -10.1 



75.8 -4.8/ 



-5.S 



2. Full SaiT^le 
(n = 1/466X 

3;^Lower 37% of ' 
Family. Incomes 
(from p. 26$) ' - ^ 

i ^ 

II. JFob Content (B^)^ $nd E'dfucation — yrs. over elem 



sr.S -22.4 (no tesf) 



b standard \ 
^ . errors ^^ - 



-6.0 -2.r 



(no test). 



1 . Ele^nt^ry 
Eduretion only 

(from p. Zlk) 

2. Full Sampl^ 



51.7% -22.8% 



50.1 



onV -(top 30% of 
po^/olation) 



0% 



-19.4 -17.0 



3., Over^ Elementary 

Ed*ic^tion oply ' ^2.1 -13.8 

( ^ " 

4.' Ove;p Jr. H.S, ^ ^ ^ - - 



-5.7 ^ 



^^-4y8 -2.2 



* 33.1 ,. . -I^4^:.'^,.:54.2 



*1. Full 3cale--f<3r "^bb content is from the' "passive" cell f'j." 4% if 
population) to d&e' "active" ceil. ("S" , 21% of th4 population) . 

2. Full scale variation for fi^lyjfncome (logj islfrdSt {7;500 SkV. in 
lower 14% of population)^ to My ,000 Skr. in upplr 14'% of population) . 

3. 'Full scale variation for "edudatidn. is from elemerftaty {7 years— 52% 
of population) ^o academic H.S. or soma university (13 years— 10% 
06 population) . ^ J . 
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Within tAe full Swedish population^ education accounts- for about 
^ as much of the variation in leis'ure participation' as ^ob. content, 17%. 
to 19^. The -importance of jpb- content declines - (b-) with xncreasiir^' 
education. Two processes might 'explain this: ^flrst at ^e highest 
levels of education few workers have pas^sive jobs; (it is "hard to 
T find independent va^^tion by job content), thus the education system 
serves as a means of allocating individuals £o .the ^^sirable, "active" ^ 
jobs. The^ second mechanism is^that the ^ so cializing functions of the 
work place (evident wlien education/*is elementary school only) are 
performed at school for i;idi^duals with many years of education and 
correspondingly shorter occupational, his tori es^* 



*^Ph*D. 'candidates, for example. 



f r 
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5^5c: Income ^Dynanilcs' " 

. The one remaining variable in our control ^oup^'^hrt is si: 




related to both work and leisure '8M_ that 'mii^t catise changes oyer time in, 



^ jthis association is family .income^ JEhis-Jvariable, \mlike eduoaCtipn, is* ' 
not a constat f or^ltfe- but Replays a significant and chan^ng Vlif e his- 
tory**' Fortunately, this family income life history has been tabxiiated 

1^ using "^ime series data over a 16 year period for a aubstantial subgroup in 
thp same Swedish sample used in this studjf (Eriks'sn ,1^971)^ The conclusion 
is that the relative relationship between income levels for all occupations 
ift aocial^class II and. Ill remained relatively constants It is this group, 
representing rou^ly the lower 899^^of the income distribution, for which 
we find that most the leisure participation differences Were due to job - 
content and not due'to faaily income** Thus any changes* in work-leisiore 
association that we att^bute_ta job ^socialization are not likely to be the . 
.'spurious effect of income dynamics. ,/ ' ~ --^ .t - ' y- 



i: ' ' 



hi^r income -we-^uppeot ;^ib^_4-t,4ap^^^^fi^^ 



sources that, account for the substantialljr higher leisure participation ^ 

■ « > ' ' ■ y - ' i 

rates* !Che Swedish income history data supports jthis speculation: mem- 
b^rs ox the hi^eet occupational sbciapL class have income that rose sub-. ; 
stantially in comparison to incomes in' social class II and III during the 
period from 1951 to 1966. ^ Thus,, we have both ctoss-section and (inferen- 
tial) longitudinal data "that lead us to, believe l^t economic factors i^lay 
a substantial role in work-leisure oarry-^v^r ^n high^Lncome *groups#^ 



r 



fThat finding wa^. "leased on tlie 5,ower 869^.of the income distribution^ see j' 

p. 273, « . ' ^ ^ y 

). 



p. 273, ^ 
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5*5d2 Interpretat^xin^^ the Findings 



Educatioxi^ 
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We can acconurpdate the apparently dispcirate findings that education accounts 
fpr^more of the joint^ job content-education variance iii £he~highly educated pop- 
ulation^ and non^^of 'this joint: variance in the elementary school educated pop- 



ulation. We note -that education has a relatively larger. e'ff€ 



It on "life but- 



^^ide the job** for those who have more education. The. relative iimact of edu- ^ 
' cation is proportional to its duration (as is its^^afisolute impact, of course) 



For highly ^ucation individuation the effect of education could be expected 
to^'Se more important;* they have^ spent inare of their lives in the classroom 



and less pn the joby^(pe2:ljaps a doren years more) ♦ For Workers with less^ time 
at 3c^o61f<h^eyei^ the job itself may bo the'^ classroom, ^ ' 

One presumed advantage of formal education (at leeist a "liberal" education) 

» . * » 

is that it provides the breadth of ej^Josure to, alternative cultural pattei 

and broad preparation for m\ilti-faceted "self-realization" in leisure 
V. ' V * - ^ 

Our findings s^t^port this .claim for formal education, but expand* it t<ylnclude 
• « *^ * ^ " ' 

the "educationa3,,<f^ac^" of work-. If the wofJc environment^^fs^^^{^^ 

.of ,the educa^tionea "process* the enhancement of leisure acti^vity that, occurs due 

tq tl^ •^ger^raikzed* Wiic^afet^nal' §fec^^f ^£ll oiily , be. S|i:\cc,e3s£^ .to the extent 

th^t the work^^iiviroiiment de--em[phasizes ."piissiv«e**'worJc -^i^ is emotionally un- 



denanding and intellectually' restrictive^ and encourages "active*^ tasks invbi- 



lallenge and use of judgemental capacity. One social Im- 



virig psycl^blogicaj^j^ha 
plication of such findings As piat the tests that isre posed' for the edjucational 
system of a modem democratic socie^^hould Slso be posed fpr its' work environs 



l^ments : can they serve as the educational basis for meauiingful participation 
win the social decision maiking. process; and can they serve as a training .ground 



for sej^f Tgrowth and, conpdr^ncier ^Ither on the job or outs^di 

7 ■ ■ ' 



* This is consistent with our findino on p. 244 that for workers of high education f 
^ education accounts for more i / - of the observed work-leilsure variation 
, thatt it&fies for' low aducatioji workers t ... 

?'ERfc. . . ; ■ ■ ■ :-2b7: ' ; ■ ,y 



, Income ' ^ 

The strong, colinearl ties lietveen dlsi^sabi^ income; wage and job 

• content aiid their empirical assocfations with leiflure participation lead 

' ■ ' , . ' > • . 

us to question to what extent the- work^eisure associations of Chapter 4 * 

> * * . - 

• are yeally the result of income or'wage. The job content effects observed 
. do fit the 'model of '*psychol6gipal funotionlngj|^ To resolve the question of 
- wM^h measures and which theories best predict leisure participation, we 

, Eust now ask the question of -whethe^ the income or wage effects fit' the 
economic theories Involved^ • The. theory .implicit dn the regression analy- 
sis (p, 275) is that leisure increases with economic resources, as it does 
tor ether status variabj.es** * * ' * ' " ' - - ' 



A Reyi^^f Economic Finding^ and Theories* ^ ^ • ^ 

The fi^t comment ^s, that the laws of consumer demand (Ferguson, 
1972; J)usenber3:y, 1949j Fisk/l964) applying to leisure generally )[eal " 

< with the quantity of gooda or Be:e»ipes purchased,. not the decision to par-' 
ticipate.. Although economic theories, W^t vorj yjall be appliS to ansWer ■ 

'the question' of Ifiow much leistire of each- category is' purchased' at each in- 
come, level,** we .excluded this information in Chapter 4 by^ deciding to 

^swer only the sinqjlest question first. * . ' <*s. 

.' . ■ \ . - V ■ 

'. In such case the economic theory mi^t be restated to hold that U^he 



\ 
\ 



*Pi sgri;et§ur¥^%enHj^f^ ^ ftnds' ^iikt Epg^ls* Law holds for " ^ 

majority o^ recreation expenditurea (expenditure jtotal and proportion rise 
with income— cross-secti^naj). .ThiV^s not truelfor some "goods" * (taovies, 
beer; but it is ti«.e for magazine purchases (in our Mass Cultural Leisure). 
The-TelationsHi-p al^ begins to 'fail at the hi^^st income levels because ^ 
■of older age and smaller families , . • . 

**A^d each" pi-ice, of course, ' , ■ " . • 



probability^ of participati^on should depend ion income because, whatever the 
'qtlantity of leisure, the probability* that a worker will have money enou^ 
to purchase it will increase with hls'income^** Political scientists such 



as Verba arid' Nie (1972) h^ve also, sttgges ted other mechanisms: ♦ political 
particip«:icn increases with income because **centrality" and "stake'^in 
the social rewards increase f-or tfconojnically powerful individuals** Eain- 
. watef and Rein (l970.^1so discuss the importance of ecpnomic status for 
^ ' the general allocation of social resources. Furthermore, the variations 
of leisure .activity with income in IJiagram 5-4**^ appear too interesting, 

' to neglect, , 

^ ' ' *^ 

One simple theory is a "barrier" or hurdje theory* There is a fix^d 

/fee for entry to a leisure aet'ivity, aAd without resources for that one is 

'excluded froin derJ^ving benefit altogether, Onc0 the entry fee can be paid 

resources have no further predictive power. Either form of theb3?y- would 

predi(^t that^She poorest workers would show substantially lower '^leisure 

participation rates, but that at higher income leisure pair ticipat ion rates. 

should, level out^ TJnfortunalsely this does not^occur in^^p^ data, 

■ ' . ■ • L ' ■ / /' - ■ ■ , 

ye do not hive data on the prices of leisure^ and mopt economic* ' 



♦Assuming that quantity i^lies a "random" distribu^Jipn of expenditu±es,*-* 

**The mpst typical "insikrumente(l";ca^^ I)ith tdt political participation 
is traced tlirough sdi^ial sta^s^ including notyOnly inqome but other, less 
economic, prestige benefits/ Individuals of high, status in the social* 
svst^m are more likely to gain or lose tiie btoef JLts they enjoy on the 
basis of political decisions, wliile' the large 'mass of low status indivi- 
duals remain only marginall^ly above a "suberistence" existence^-which i^s . 
npver raised, whatever the politics* IttXbrath^ oji, cit,, pf\18# 

***Similar for wage. 
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theories vpul^^rtainly require this.inf5nna''ti^. We observe, however, ' 
that each, category of i^eiauri activity appe have leaust some aoti^ 

vity that cperts almost ,nothin^^(althoti^ some are clearly more expensive 
overall)^ We might claim that the prions were « equal"' with respect ^ the 
siifiple decision to participation-at-all* If we make this strong as sump- ^ / 
tion we find several leisure activities that display peculiar behavior ^ 
(Ferguson <^ 1972, pp, 51-70) "because >rt;heir frequency drops or reverses as' 
income increases: ' * 



^ .1) Npne of the activities shows' a strong drop or cutoff at 
low income (or wa^|. see Table 5-rl)# 

2) Mass Cultural Leisure declines with inoreasin^ income (for 
\ , wage it ^displays a slight ♦TJ''-8haped ^ functiorv *^), 

' 5) Evening Social Leisure and Active Phyllca^ Leisure drop 
with increasing iiicome at ihtenned;lat4 .level, and"*1te,ter 
increase . They display, a *Tr'-shat)ed Ainction.- 

<- ""'./..• ■ . i ■ - * 

For one category of goods, known as "inferior goods, « the quantity 
demanded decreases as income inc2*^6st*^«Luxury goods" are siibstituted 



*As an estimate: . , ' 

* Suburbanite j Intell, 
• : ' t' Cosmopgl^ 



Low Price Gardening 1 Read' book 
^. Organizns, Study * 
* # / - * f ' circle 



Medv Price 'Hobbies 



Hasic 



' = Sewing * Th^ater, 
exhib* - 
*(Re8tr.) 



High Plrice (Visit sum* 
y ' cottage 



Foreign 
tr?iv0l 



Evening! Mass j'Relig* ^ i Active 

Particlu. I Physical ' ' 

Religious J Pish^. . ' 

- org, ^ r r ' / 

Temp, org.;*' ^ 



Social i "Cult, 

Movie 
Dance 

(Restr*] 



Movies [ Magaz, 
Window 
shop. 



" ^^Actually there is very little variation ujitil the- highest ift'come lo^l. 
Mass Folitietal Activitydrops^at the highest :}.evel\of 'inoome. ' 

♦ ' ' . 

.tWHfeFerguaon,' o£. oit., p. 51» ■ . 
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for "eeeentlalB." (butter replaces ^majjcgarin?),' Mass Cultural Lei sure ^ 
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which displ^s sucJa drop (not included'in' the .regressions), is ^bably ' 
. a-'^low price"* leisure eitemattve with.-.respect, to magaaines^ ant^ window ' 
shopping,' but not/for "auto trips." I,t- is certainly more, ex^pive' than 
religious activity (or political activity) afid pjj^^ly no "oh/aper" than 
reading, gardeniing or going to. the . movies.' Our theory of "psy^cho^ogical / 
functioning" dofea explain why the association between occupation- and 
Mass Cultural Leisure operates like airinferior goodT it is a, "passive" ' 
participation/ category.*** This is an element of "taste" fof*the good. 



*Another.soiirce suggests "inferior good" behavior^. Clarke, Alfred, "The 
Use of Leisure and l;fs Relation to Levels of.^icbtipatlonal Prestige," Amer- 
ican Soclolbgical Review. •19';'^. p^-JOIV ■ Hyfinde that for a wide range^f 
conaietciallzed amusements (thea-fcrlcal' plajtfi, aovle's, bowlinP, billiards,^ 
tavern, dafaclng; "sports observations) attendance varies inversely with 
ooeupatlorial prestige level (which is hl^y corrtlated to income).' . 

**Pisk, b^ncludes that there is very strong* evidence that occupation affects' 
• leisure Expenditure independently of Income arid a<^. He does not explain,- 
howevSr^ why t^ls occurs (beyond "reference groups"). To do that ' ' ' ' 
is the purpose of this thesis^ 

(p.*127) Income Elaetioltv .( $1000^7500)^ 19SQ » ; * 

Recreation . . Reading, 

Salaifed, Prof., etc. 2.1 - '-^5 

Clerical, Sales" ' . " /1,5 - """^ "^i . . 

SkilledvWage .' 1.2 ' 5 

Spmi-Skl Had Wage • 1.5 .'6 

Tfiia)?irll«a Wage "1,8 ]e 

**«With respect to the job content theory it Bust be admitted that tlass Cul- 
tural Leisure does also present some "U»-shsiped ass'oclations.. However,.- 
the gejneral association is as predicted, and .ftelther Evwilng Social Lel^ 
sure nor Active Physical Leisure displays the s&me ^oale of iixegujarifies* 
Also other activities at the top of the "scalfe of .active leisure" >6 ap-' 
pear (as })redlcted) to embody hl^ levels of Intellectual -dleeiSB<ion, and 
perhaps energetic engagement as well. The overall variatlons^e usually 

• rather llnisar (r^ = ,68, p, 194), ^ 



2ai 



y 



There is no "a priori" reason foif' presuming that Evening Social Lei- 
sure or Active Physiol Leisure sfiould.be "noroal" goods at some hl^ 'in- 
;come and an, "inferior good" at low incq©©.* Hwever, the .leisure activity 
effects fo-^ir activities at the top of the income distribution are per-^ 
fectly feoQBistent vith a "simplistic view" 'of economic prediction (income* 
up, conaainpti^n up). Also, the probably hi^er priced leisure activi- 
tiesf Intellectual Vo^pplitan Leisure 'and Suburbanite Visure, are- more- 
-ffequent 'at higher income as the theory would predict. Wile W"!!"- 
shaped Curve's of Active -"Physical Leisure and Evening Social L^i^^e may 
-imply rathe* unusual behavior in economic terms, we cannot reject the 
possibility that these two kotivlti^s <both very age-dependent fdisi^-is^y 



• their ■v^iations because .of a ^-JlF-shaped, age-dependent relationship^ be- 
;^een ind^jme and "aotuair^^chasing that depends /i family forma- 




ftion costs (Boalt; Pisk, 1964).** 

Other AavBcrie of Eoonogd.c Theory 

Alternative economic theory advances the concept of the utility o^ 

TAsage^ The most coimnon theme in this rt^ated ecdhc^ic literattu?e is 

the discussion of th^ trtfcde-dff between worJc tia©s^d leisure time***^ 

It is theoretically possiWe to postulate a set ojK indifference curves 
•that Kould imply thi-s behavior; but it is not so easy to understand ^y it 
. would 4^^^jCRnBB0^1ao6*^ * ' ^ 

^yisk, 0£. cit^^^'p. '86r * : V _ . 

' -After' Tax Income Elasticities for- Total Recreation / 
By Income^ Occupation^ Age of Head ' 




Income Clarss 
.apprpx* 1950 

S30t)0 'ii^ 
4000 / 

.6000 



Salaried',: Prof ♦ 
25-35 ' 45-55 




Cler, Jb ?^5a«- 
25^-35 45-59 



4.0- 2.4 
1.8^ 1.5 
1.1 



1»5 i l-v4 



Skilled Wage 
25-55 45r-55 



1.1 .9 
1.1 .7 



.1 



Unskilled\tage 
25-55 45^55 



1.9 
1.7 
.8 
.6 



2.6 
1.0 

M«5 • 
♦ % 



)***There is a long-h±s4ory,'of d«bate on the' most basic question of ^ther 
higher va^s would lead to higher or lower bourp worked. Kreps, Juanita, 
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. / ' ' ' • - ^ ' ' 

Generally this perspective ^s not relevant to our resea^^ "Becait^e it does. ' 
Sjot address the questi^ of different kinds of^le^sxuje aajfvity^aight • ^ 
be pii^ued. Indeed, /it pogJulatjra'^a^^^idgCT measuage of the iiidividu- 
al*8 overall "utiji^^" for leisure in order to predict tfoy many hours a 
week he woulS. "prater" to work. ' . • * 

I \ • • 

Howerar, a fruitful expansion the "uUlity in leisure" direction 
is-^8cussed by/Stuart and ChaT)in (1972), and to s<Xne' extent* by Staffan 
Lihder Cl9X0)w They suggest ^that utili^ in.lksiire Vs/proauced by mining 
\he optimal qiialities of time and money: if there is too llttll 5i»n^ to ^ 
buy the -shiest tools for leisure ^(nagazines,* hoiby kits, skis) then 
Utility vilif-b^ severely restricted* This theory wou3^predict that the 
utility, berieff it^ of addiiipna^ increments of incpxae' for leisure should di- 
miViish at high ixicomes ( diminishihg marginal produ^ivitj;^ of this fagtor^ 
in producl4f*yaluable''leisuw especially since >time ^is a'^^relati'vely 
fixed coJtoodity. - ^ / - i * 

^ .Psir j,f indinga jio jiot shoy^ "low end cutoff" effect. SuMrbanitV le'i- 

f ■ . • ' . . " 

^aore com^s closest Tsut even here*, participation ifl«reases almost linparly 



(1968)^^ ^ ^ ^If individuals were free to chtoose hours, of work, wagfes per 
hour pi^t locate ^he' Ind^^d^l on a particular t'tiine-utiiity ' of leisure** 
indiff&renoe curv?# (Mabry, Be^^a?S"r-yinopm^-l0isure^,AM and tlie Sal-* 

^^ied Professional," Industrial Relations r-t96^^ H 61;' V A» wage rate is, 
hai^ to calculate or define when income is f ijded' and hours*&re variable as' 

' tn the case, of maiiy prbfesslQnals* ' ^ \ ^Vt^^ — - 
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with' iaoome. » The most* common pattern is that of ^ • ' 

^^-spur^ at the upp^r-'enfl of the income distribution. The latter occurs for in 
^ tell^otual cosmopolitan activity^ mass, cult^l activity, varia*tions in 
leisure a|a .religious organizational leislire* Such behavior is consistent 
vith* a ''Ixixury good" description of leisure, bu^ many of the activities do 
not fit such a description ^(Pisk, 1964). There seems to be little confir- 
mation of the 'cutoff "or 'marginal leisure-utility' production 'theories* 



A General ized Concept of Utility and a "J'ob Selection^ Theory ^ 

Atehird alternative theory Ijhat mi^t be considered is an "economic 
man^ t)7$ory of general behavior. It ^s a vari^t on the economic perspec- 
j^ive in which a "utility"* is assigned to all aspects of the relevant • 
'sphere of choice' and^ then a "cost benefit" caiculation is used to select 
the choice of maximum behe^fit* Sych a theory fails (more 'clearly than the'' 
conventional economic anarysis above) to explain the work-leisure correla- 
tions as "high and lev price" life choices of workers starting from dif- 
ferant resource positions. ^ ' • 

' We\begin by assigning utilitie^ to different kinds of -job content. , 
If hi^ Vjot. stress is cgnsidei^d a cost or disutility, along vith low job 
freedom, then indeed the summation of utilities^predicjjs mental health 
"costs" of work, and 'poor woricers would select, as predicted, the'poor^' 
jobs. However, the leist;^ activity results are not predicted: 'high cost 
jobs ii\ terms of hi^ stress with high benefits in terms of freedom of 



7^^ 

*The greatest 'scope claimed for the validity of such analyarip is found in^^ 
the work of Gary Becker ("A Theory of the .Allocation of Time," Economic 
Journal , September* 1965; pp. 500-505), where the inoome-l^bisure trade-off ^ 
is incorporated ap a special case of a more ^^eral theory' of choice. 
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discretion— a, zeap totdl in the utility framevorWln reality is associ- - 
ated yitli the most active leisure. In cost-benefit teflns, 'active^ jobs" are* 
indistinguishable fijoin low stress-low ^ob freedpm (*fcassive^ joh^. The 
"ratljOnal S^conomic/Bkn" model canhot predict the m^in work-leisure find- 

- .Another abcfrration is .that' presumably, workers yhotaks poor 3obs votild be 
comp^nijated for this *lsutiaity by high wages. Wages,, in reality, do not x 
generally x^ompensate for -poor workings conditions/ Psychplogi(^l job de- 
mands are compensated, *but physical job demands 8;re not/ Ip addition,. 



jobs with *the lowest freedom of action /^r intellectual challenge are^'^so 
the most poorly paid. . * ' ^ " ^ ^ 

■ . .. .-^ ■ .'• - ., • 

^ ^ There 4.8>one ;model of behavior ti^at Qould explain the high income 
"spurt," Thorstein Veblen in> The Theory. of the Leisure Olaee postulates 
ihe theoiV of conspicuous consumption. Leisure decisions reflect a ^une 
of reference group "one-upof nship", for the ptirpose of confirming elevated 
social positions.* Thi6 behavior might be more coxmnon among those whose , 
high incomes Qould sustain much purchasing activity. 

StiDnnary \ , > » ^, 

Without data on prices of th^ leisure categories,** or quanitites^of 

.• •. . > ■ r- ' 

♦Th6 theory would jpredict that individuals may dfi^ine their cletss m'raber^ 
ship by the package of* leisure activities they cai^ afford to engage in. *In 
addition, an individual, who .feels he is "falling behind" members of t^s 
reference .group or who wottid~i±}ce to , join a W^er ^^ps^'^^w^ie mo^^ 
.tivated to devote 'much of his free ttina to- instrcSental "catchiirg Sp": 
moonlighting, ox adult education. Although this theory of class member- 
'dhip could account for our fJadiA^*^^ 4ne aouid^not nieas^e it in detail 
without knowledge- of the individual's specific reference group_^pirations— 
not available fn our data. ^ ^ ' 

♦*Not , to. mention a poor distribution of ^intervals on thl Income and wage 
'scales. ' . * . . , 



aot^ity obnsumed, we pgimot paifs Judgement on an. economic theory of lei- 
^ STire behavior* *We would l|e tempted^ to sinqply suggest* that economic theory 
did not apply ii^f the anpa^ of^the "pa^^ticipation decision" were It not for 
the dcpanding us^ of econoniic and utility theop to explain social hehav- 
ior^(Beck6r, 1965), lAftejr making the nece88a|ry (but questionable) expan- 
sions of the theory,^ we raust^ conclude ^hat thei overall increase of active 
leisure with^ i-nc;ome ^d wiige is consistent with demand theor3^, but that 
^the fom of this increase'.and s^verttl ^e^iepitions which occur (for evffling 
social, leisure, active physical, arid possibly mass cultural leisure) ^st 
doubt on the ability of demand theory to explain all of the^ work-leisure *. 
association from Chapter '4, 

We mi)st reiterate that the true value oi the economic theories of ^ 
leisure consumption have not^been assessed ifi otir analysis* l^e valued df 
bonsumer demand theory ^o predict* a full rante of important informatibir 
about "levels" and prices of leisxire goods iid servittes, however, will re- 
^uire more detailed data on the quantities, ind prices^ of activities than 
the Swedish data includes. Ijhe final verdaji may he that economic theories 
.of "how much" and "wh&t price" can be sunplemented witlt new information on • 
"whether" ard "^what quality'' by further e:^loring podels of "sogial- 
psychological func'tioning. " Relating worM activity' to consumption behav-, 
ior in^this manner may djlepal some of the/ mystery surrounding the con- 
cept of "tastes" (Dusenberry,, 1949, p. ^ • . 



*Of cour.se, one coniponent of "quality" ii its "expense" (a chain restaurant 
vs. the Ri,t2). .We are «instead interfesteii in what' Verba and Nie call the 
"pure tendeitcy to participate:- a behaviciral orientation predicted by 
mechanisms of social-psychological funct/ioning. We lose variance on the 
level of participation-. ' 



• . The overall ijnplication of these' findings is that- while inaome and 
status do have a akjor impabt on leisure ^o-tivit]^ Bat teiTJS, chaxaoteris- 
tics of job content or jQb-induced psychological ptocessU (not snnnnarized 
by status) ha^ an independent effect. 0 We are aot alone in this finding. 
Kohn and Schooler (l975) observe that_vhile several iportant corr^lationl 
•with "psych'olo^cal functioning** diminish* when/^contr^lled for inco,^ and 
sta'tus, many correlations are unaffected, an^llllfemain signifi^cant; 'They 
conclude that kt "seemfe clear that the relaticrfships between occupational 
conditions and psychological functio^Lng do- not simply reflect income and* 
status." Meissrier's study ajso shpws significant work-related leisufe 
differences for workers of exactly the same etatud and income' Uvel. The 
differences -in leisure -for ^arker'a, bank te^er^and social wofker^. can' 
also_ not be_ accounted for by. thei^ almost 4<pial ^status,** and Toung and ' 
Willmottr find xmeven status eff ects.-iww ; - t . , ^ 

^The conclusions ar| the^ same for other researchers who have beg^i-^, 
with the hypothesis that "income" predicted lifestyle behavior, and were 
foroed-ultimately. to. resort to <ti|ftr pLuses" and' unspecified psychologi^l . 
altitudes. . Goldthorpe (19«9). found thkt newly "affluent workers" whose ' 
job retained their conventional Vorkihg tlass (aut^' assembly) job content - 



,' • "* ■ / 



fOccupatlonal connnitment, job Misfeotion-, p4renkl valu&tion ojr'self ' 
direction, ini^llectuallj^. deiianding/usa. ojf lelWe time. - • 

^NORC prestige scores 1963-1 965» /social teller ="46-50' 

However,. Goldthorpe- (l974)? bank teller « 40, s5Sial io:^ I 6?!' ^ 

***Young and Willmdtt, Symmeiri^j j-amily,'i97/, find that act'ive sport is 
highly class related, but other generalization/ arehard to draw (organi- 
zation attendance is more common /also^, / ■ ^ Vorgan\- 



did not change their lifestyles outside of 'work* , Verba^arid Nie (1972) 
"^ •find^that the original relationship between S^E^S, and political partici- 
pation drops :froin ,37 to ;i6 when "attitudes" (civic orientations, p. 21-,? 
p. 134) are partialed 6ut,»' . * . ' ' - 



The ^ob conterft model has the„ advantage* of simultaneously predicting 
^oth leisure activity pairticipation and loental strain, some.thing that fain- ' 
ily income, wage, education or social class^'as presently measured,^ cannot 
do. We present .therefoM a theory of social stratification that is nftilti*- 

^ ^ ' ' i 

dimensional rairher than, linear and which can appear to account^ for a 

' * . ^ ' ./ 
'gjreater range implication of "niian^s i^elationsh^jp to his jneahs of product 

tion,** ^han th^ conventioAal' concepts used aione^ • ^ 

r^' ' ^ ' • ^ - ' ' ^ ' \ ' ./ ^ ^ 

' The primary f4.naing is not that joV-^ofitent is a fJbe^tter", indicator 

• _^ • " " ' 

of leisure behavior than the social sta-fi^ variables," but that the iob 

content' model extends the explanation that can be attributed to oocupa- 

*«* * 

tioA, to a portion of the sodial hierarchy 'where education, the Svedislf 
social class measui^e, family income and vage are not successjful predic-< 
for^#** The greatest utility of the job co*htent model ^coihes when thej&e? 
new 4%m?5np ions , are combined with the conventional status indicators to ^ 
predict' life outsicle the job. In the table below we see that for seversa 



♦Verba and Nie alF& discuss another non-instrumental correlate of poli- . ' 
tical parti c^ipation, **psychological proclivity to patticipate,/' but do not 
-relate it -to-ofccupation,' - f • ^, - ^ ^. . - - 

♦*There have alway^ been important reasons for not, emphasizing divisions ^ 
within the working class, of course. ^In this analysis it is asstuned that • 
the political •"cost8'♦^)f the, finer discrimination would be more than c^f-, 

set ])y benef *fjrpm thft study of jobs, ^whjLcdi in ^ progressive pQlit^^^al ^ 

climate of Swecjen, cotild lead to improved working conditions benefiting 
the working class, - . ~ * , ' - . 



l«is\are behavior c^tego'ries a coobiri^t'ion of job content and Income oi*' 



.0* rS.^ j 



^duoatioir oan -differentiate w'orke'rs ^^'to population groups where 'o&rtici-J 



pation 3?ate8 dif/er 'by up. (to 70?^, 



- 'r 



Table 5- 



-15:^ Non -Participation Rates •^>Low-low''jf"' vs . "High-high '.g " 
("Passive" joli content "a^d low status vs. '"activlv^ ^ 



jot> content and hi^ h -^tatus-) 



* 

A-otive Leis.* 
Composite f 


^Education* ^ 
. Job'Content 


Family Income 

• Job Content * 


-Social CMss • 
+ Job Content 


LPW HIGH 


LOW , ^H5i3H- 


LOW HIGH 


53%' 22% 


,53%' • 23%. 


.53% , , 18% 


Inteli, Cosm,^' 
Active Phys . 
Even. Social - 
Suhurbajii'te ^ . 
ItRelig .\ Organ 


.44 . , 30 \' 
•*42 ^ ; * 18 ' ' 

56 . ^ 13-. ' 

65 41 


, ' bO. 

/ 40 ^ - 

, ^ 20 - ... 26 
73.^ ' 1(S 
.73 -41 


6 

48 ■ 29.. 

, ^ ;7; 

..57 ^' 11 _ 
67 ^ 40^''^ 


Ma§s Cult. 


60 72 t 


47 ^ ,,6& ; 


58 . -73 


Glad. Pol4.t. 
Mass Polit.*^ 


7a*' 10 


87 * ' 15 ' 

- 1 


83^ ' . 11 
- ' ' _ 


Leis. Varia* , 


3^ -4 1 


, 40 ' 10 r i. ,37 6 



*Logit^ adjustnjent incorporated *^ * . 

fo^ye^tional status measures do no-b predict Mass Political Activity 

• ■ \ 



in 'a simple- manner • - 
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h5-6 . Summary, of Findj.ngs About "Alternative Hypotheses^* and 



-/ V . ' Job^Socialization* Effects 



We must state at the gutset that the lack qf longitudinal dat^ and labor-. " 

^9ry controlled experimental envi^onineifts prevents vis from claiming conclu- i 

»s^ve "Causality" f6r the work-leisure associations. However, by exploring 

al'ternatiye hypotheses we have hoped^ to considerably reduce the r.ange*of ! * 

qtji^r explanations that could be, evoked to account for.th€f findings 'in 

Cnapter 4. A diagramatic summary of Chapter 5 is presented in "Diagram 5-3 • 

' ' . - ^ . ' • 

1^ should be noted that all of these relationships have not been tested similr- 

taneously , but we can dj.scuss groups pf findings' (a summary' discussion^ of 

the "cax^ryoyer - compensation" and th^ job content model is in section 4-4) : 

A» Indivij3tel BacKgroymcj and Personality > C 

Education (as a measure of background or ind;Lvidual orientation) 
, ^does not appear to account for the work-leisure* associations. , The 
, "effects of job content on' leisure ^tivity remain strong for-^ large 
group oS workers who. all have siitdi^Wduca^ions (elementary^ school 
oi^y) . A famiJy ^education measure (pafl^ts, siblings) displays a 
similar effectL* ^ , ' . > n " 

The Swedish qata does, nob contain conventional personality ^ 
inventory data to test the work leisure associations. The^dat^ does 
contain measures of childhood life' experience, which according to thfe* 
"life-stress" literature, are useful predictors of individual response 
to environmental situations' (In terms of mental STitrain 5ind behavior- . 
, pattern/) . . , ' , • ' 

^ Our study donfinns the ifi.mportance of such ^expericntiaily- ' . 
based m,^asure of ';personality" . Th^ childhood f^roblem scale has a 
' ^X^ficant impact on the w6rk-lei&ure associations (and a stronger, , 
^cdpSLstent impact on the mental 'straip tSjndicators) . However, in' no 
ease 'does controlling' for this ^'perspnality" mea&ure eliminate the 
job content effects. It does define what appear to be "sensitive" 
and "less-sensitive"' subpopulations, ^ ' - * 

» Job ^'Socialization" vs>. Aging and' ^ > t: ^ . ' . " 

. "Personalijty FulFillmen t (Via Job Selection) '• ' ^ <> " ^ 

This mti^l be considered the "weak link" in ,our at€^mpt fo confirm 
the jpb content effects. Wf have no longitudinal data to reject' , " 
several alternative dynamic hypotheses that could account for the ^ ^Ji^f^^ 
work-l^eisiixe lassociatlohs. rAging"^by itself cannot ..Account for the " 
effects and we oan generally^ exclude ^inpome dynamics and some "life. 



*in prelimi;iary test c/nly , " ^ - > " • ' , 
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«?le^* effects, but "maturatlori" processes; related to "job ' * 
'selection" remain a'auroblem. Nevertheless, ye do find, ^ ^ 
^suggestive evidence, for 'J job socialisation". The relation- 
ship between the content of work an^le:^sure. activities, and 
mental stra^in increases/ as the exposure to the job incr^^ses:* 

.a. ^ Workers with longer job experience have much*' 
stronger work -^leisure associations than workers' 

have .just^ started th^r. careers and these ' ^ 
-leisure patterns are coarr'elated, in the hypothe- 
sized manner,* with the content of their' present 
, ♦ jobs. This effect 'does not disajjpear when con-^ ^ 
trolled for measures o^ indiVidi/al background 
thAt' might ^^ti^/ate* "perso)fality and job selection.."*^ 

b. ^FuL^l-time workers have approximately- 'doubll, . * • ' * 
the work-leisure relationships found for part-time* 

workers (among women) * • " , ■ ■ 

• '* * » 

nevertheless, we?^do, ^ind that some bf the observed relation- 
ships can only be accounted for b^ "background, persotiality , or 
jot^e^ection".' Al^houg^^e analysis canngt-be considered pr^ci^^ 
in this stage, our estirl^ that about 35% of the observed .asso- ' 
ciation is due to these ffictors is consistent with KoKn'and 
Schooler's findings that the. .effect of thtf job-op-'the-^an (±n 
.psychological functioning)'" is about double the effect o^ the mari-on- 
.the-job^ in cross-sectional samples. 

''C. Community and Social Relat^onstiips . • - 

. These variables^do not appear to "account" for the work-leisure' 
associations. The "impact of urban scale is shall within the 
»non-rural Swedish population-. ■ . . ' , * - 

Visits wit^ friends and visits with relatives both have impor- ■ 
tant effects on the work-leisure' association^.. Friendship displays 
a st;:ong^, but independent impact on leisure participation. ' ' ' 
, Associations with relatives; do not display such strong linear re—. 
la€ionships with , lei s,ure activity; but, thpy display significant and 
complex, interaotiv? impacts on the work-leisure associations. * 
Activities which represent formal participatioi) in community insti- ' 
tutions (elite and mass palitical participation, religious oi/gani- 
zations),are less strongly affectedly job -content- when the "web of 
kinship"- is strong., ' . - ■ ' . 



*While "job mobiliti^ process" could still account for the^e findings, 
the mobility mechanism* would have to be a substantially restricted one 
WorHer^ '^Ibiiid have to make some^ inconsistent choices, and the mobility 
pattern observed could also^not' be strongly related to' family social 
background, dVm education, social class, or problematic events during 
childhoc^."^' ^ ^ • * * ^ ' < * ^ • 

**PreliminaLry tests only- ^ - / . ' ' \ ' ^ * * 
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"•■ V..-' ■■/■■, 

Status; social Clags, Family Income Education' 

The status va^iable'may "a-ccountj" -for- a significant part of |fhe 
work'-leisure associations, at hic[k status (high family inline, high 
,K social-;^ class; high education), but the high Colineasity makes it. 

difficult to be 'certain. Howeve'r, at .^ower" and middle status level, 
.we c'an -establish clearly that the* work-leisure associations are hot 
a "spuriQus" effect- of social staCOS'. The work-leisure associations " 
retain- 78% o'f their Uncontrolled strer^gth; within the elemei)tary • 
. - education po|)ula£i5n. Within th'e "lower four deciles of faibily in- 
come they retain 78% of their ^re^gth . -Usiog multi-v^riate re- i 
. ■ gressions in' tijg full .sainp],e population, 3ob cbntent.-^ccounts for ■ 
70% of ^he joint income-job c6ntent e^lects;-^nd 53% .of , the" joint ' • 
educatiion-job content effects. 

The worX-leisure associations retain ^4% of their strength 
- _ • ^witKin the "working ola^So".^ However, there is evidence to*' 

^indicate tJhat the job coj^^i^frrryeasures are siinpl*y a nior^ detailed 
manner of d^escribing ;fef^e essence of occupational social class. 

It IS our opinion, that the social and j^sychologiloal implications of 

work experience ^are generally considered too "changeable"* or too "'indivi-- 
. . ' / ' ' ' * , . . 

'dual" to serve as a basis for major social policy action. Thus *t has. 

been ^ur goal to bolster t^e evidence for the inpoyt^nce df such effect' by 

testing a model of job content which ^describes how activity patterns outside 

the 30b are "socialized" and mental strain -generated at the Work place,- We 

•i^o find croas-section^l evidence pf such -effects in a broad ^national popu- 

lation survey, and can therefore Vecho" the positive conclusions of Kohn 

and Sehoolei'w(1973) : ^ • , ' ' I 

y * 

■'"We argue that the relationships between occupational con-* . 
ditions a^id psychological functioning Q^isure behavior, 
in Dur. case3 result from the interplay between the job aad , ' 
man, in which the effects of job on man are^ far from*-^ ' ' 

•trivial." . • ^ 

Chapter yalso shows that other factoids accovAit foi^tjbstantial 
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accovjjit 
vever, ,tfl|p 



variatipn in tile observed relationships*. However, ,tfl^ mecfianisms by which 
"inqome", "personality", ^'community relationship's" and "education" connect 
the job and life outside the -job are substantially ^different than, thos^ of ' 



■ .-,1 
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^iag/^ 5/3: SOMMARY MODES -OF T«E JOB CONTENT-LEISURE "^^SSOCIATi^ONS -AMD SUPPLIMENTARY 'H^^OTHESES 

:/'/■■ 




INDIV:^UAL BACKROUND . 
^ 

^ Work Exp, .Age- Mar.Stat/Sex 



COMMUNITY zmd' SOCIAIi 'REIATIONS 
(Chapter 5-3), 
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LIFE GYCtiE and DEMOGRAPHIC STATUS- 
(Chapte'r 5*^2) -\ 



thS job content m^^l. -Bec-ause tlje mechanisms differ, the "policies" 
which would be selected^as -corrective'^c'ti^s also differ.^ It is, our 
conclus^n then that policy designed to improye the quality of ^life and 



working life mUs't conc^nttrate on, or at least not avoid,- the "social and 

* / f ^ . . - 

psy/ehological qual<ijbies -of the job itself, * ' * 



■T 



- f 
1" 
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; $-7 Praotical loipUcatzons of the Conclusion 

• — ^ — ^ ' ' " ■ t * • . ^ 

' ^ , • ' . . * ; ' 

^ One pafadbx^^ often obs&r^ed in the literature about the effects of * 

, ^,the work^environjnent i? alluded Hb by Quirm^. SeashoreV^i^ et al., in 

fheir ai^lysis of tlie nationally representative U.s/ Suirvey of Wor)cing 

' * , ' ^ . . f 

Condi tion8~1971:, ' , ' 

A major paradox of this- study was that workers in hi^er 
status occupations were more satisfied than othbrs with 
their ^bs^ were more mentally healtfiy, but at tlie same time 
' . erperidenced greater emotional tension . oonceming the event6 
oc9urring on their jobs. Ccpiversely, workers^totally free 
of labor standards problems yere not always jmong the most 
satisfied/ since many of ^eir jobs la6ked the quality of^ 
self developing challengefehat appeared' to be a' major deters • 
minant of hi^ job satisfcSftfon^^ 

CKir model emphasizes that job demands (or "stress") are hot equlivalent 

^ . r ; 

to mental stedn. Hi*,^ job freedom may^allow the worker to cope with * 
stress on the job and thus experience less strain as the outcome, dur 
main finding is that workers with high job. -discretion also have high 
^ participation in leisure activities involving clear exercise ois judgment 
and indiyidii^l choice. If such behavior is 'an element of ".satisfaction," 
then the expanded* "range of discretion" on Hie job is the reason why hi^ 
status workers experience both job "stress" and hi^ job satisfaction.^ 

:.^If our*lranch is correct that "activity level" is an element of job 

< IAnother Use: Resolving Paradoxes in Organisation Theory : Analysis of 
basic differences in "job content" can account for some of the discrepan- 
cies in the predictions of organization tffeory. Our synthesis c^f Webar, 
Gouldner, and Crosier* s observation is that if the organization does opeiv » 
ate: as Weber* s Bureaucracy is supposed to (with reduced ^.tensions" or - 
challenge' and low fypdom of action)^ then the jo> would lej^ to passive 
pattern^ of' behavior ih and outside of work (Merton's "bureaucratic per- 
8onalll7"~1968V If, however, the rules either become more restrictive 
(Gouldner, 19M)> ^ Xev^l of- job demands" increases (Croaier, 1964), 
then the joj/^ tends toward "HeiBivy Work" which is afitsociated with increased . ' 
levels o|x"8tr?iin" on workers, and in the orgaiUzation as a whole. ' 



"satisfaction,"" then we alio riave^^a clue why ttndeaanding &nd unchallenging 
work can be associated with low satiefaption* Ve havfe found that low job 
demands in conjunction with ^oW job dis.cxetion' are associated with markedly 
reduced t)arti5ipat ion in "tft^^cietally involving*' leiBu;i:a and political 
.^^activity* * * ' * , • ^ 

V 

The joint conclusion i§^hat low job' disc^cetion is not likely to lead 

to satisfactory "life-outside-the-joh," with any combination of -psycho lo- 
• ' \ \ * ^ ^ ' • 

gical job dpmands** The worker will face a Hobson/*a choice of "mental 

.strain" on the one hand or "passive participation" on thdy^other J^ilens^, 

196,^)* However, increased job discretion is simnltaneousljw^sscJfci^ted 
••• • ^ 

with increased activity levels and reduced ^strain symptoms* What .ijrpe of ^ 

' , • ' ** < 

job discretion is importaiit?' The possibilities are numeroub and our study 

^ does not allow precise, enough discriminatfon to prescribe automatic 

' ' . \ ' ' ^ " - ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

on-the-site job^ enrichment decisions* have clearly found that "task" * 

discretion (related to iSvel^ of pkill ap^)lication^^^^j||^acl5 of taonotony) 

has a more signlf ic?^nt impact than schedule , discretion (related to inform 

nial patises in the work routine), €tlthou^ increasedt levels of both ^,es 

of job discretion have ' generally positive effects***^ 

Thejte is but one further inconsistency to be resolved in our "modern, 
atel;^ <^omplex".pict^e (see Table ^--6 ) of work enviironirent corzel&tes. Evena ' 
"leisurely" <high discretidti and j^w job^nanfe) can.be asaociated with '^b 
lematic" outcomeV'.Srom t^ie soci^^tal perspective (if not '^tfie ""individual's own 

"■^or a discussion of physfc/al job demand impact; see "Chapter 4-2* 
* \ ^ ' ' 

**Ve have observed that hi^est^ levels of schedule discr«lion axe as- 
sociq^ted with some increase in mental strain *t)robability# No adverse ef- 
fects are associated with increased "task" discretion-^at any level# 



viefw).* Participation in-sotoe protest political activities (coMected ' 
in our findings with "oppressive" high strain occupational conditions) is 
« lower than for anr other job catefgo'ry. ' If the "utopia" of enriched work 
foi^veryone does not come about by accident (a go.od bet), then there nay 
be little' social impetus to bring it abojat if the strategy of" job change " 

• ' * 

toward "leisurely" work is seiected* ^ 

^ . ' (,■,:,■ 

In general t±is study not find evidence for "suspension of 
the work ethic'"' or restriction oii demanding (and chsdlengingV jobs. In- 
. deed, the lack of demanding work may be associated with "passive" partici- 
pation and some types of political indifference, as well as obvious con- 
sequences for the level of production. '. It is when demandi'ng work is'accqra- 
panied by low job .discretion tl^t the probability of mental strain increases 
drastically and the "costs" of h^vy work jnust be 'add^ssed. A related im- 
plication is _ that, public plic^;.wkich.ha s "job creation" as the goal - 
must entphasize "challenging" and "taxiing*' opportuniti-fes and ayoid "^.eaf- 
rakin/' or obvious "make-work" positions. ' 

The opti«}al combination seems to appear ^hen high job* discretion ac- 
companies challenging' work. Indeed such situations may encouijage the most 

■ product?.ve employment as well.*^ pur findings show evidence *of newly acr- 

' / ■ 

quired activity patterns, in leisure for individuals with "active" Work'; 

perhaps learning on the Job Is also enhanded^ • 



' The *^Cost8" of Job Enrichment * " 

^ ' ? 

It is not clear what lon^ term '♦costs'*' woiad be encounferod by vellj- 
selected job enrichment etwite^es^ if jo^^ necessarily made* less 



♦Leisurely jobs are associated with* the lowest^ overall probaT>llities of 
mental and l)8ychosomatic strain, and modei^tely high levels of leisure 
activity* , ^ 

• . <^ . * 

n r^^^^ ^ investigation has not ^een^ undertaken in this study. * 
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productive in the prtKsess* The'^relative distributioi^ of authority and . 

•Control in the work pla^e wouldf be subject to change, of course, and this >^ 

might provoke resistance on the part of those who retain the "^ooial-^ 

psychological benei^its" of work at present (Davis and Taylor, 1975)* How-' 

ever, there is no evidence that "job discretion" is a zero s\im qtiantity 

(like eoonomic rewards); - Indeed several r^earchers have found that 

"total control expeiienced" by all employees dver their work appears to 

- . ■. . * 

increase in participator?^ work organizations ( Rus, 1970, p. 154; Tannenbaum, . 



1968, Obrado^ic, French, Rodgers, 1970,)^ , ^ \ 

. Changes in the content of wo;rk could have signific ant macro-econorqic 



consequences as well. If further research j:onf inns a "ca^al" connection' 
between job content and leisure behavior,* then "coosumption preferences^' 



'at least for 'leisare--related gbods and servjLces — should no longer be con- 
'stored ^ "exogenous** component of economic models and forecasts. Purchase 
of a "serCice" is cernsumption of the most literal kind; it is the ''experiencing" 
of the activity pattern {'the" sport, the play) -that is the consumption-. Once 
the leisure activity i's experienced it is indeed "consumed.**** It is-^not 
implausible that '*preference*' for an activity pattern in related to the 
\"hafeit" of having experienced similar activity .in the past^;"*^ t!?)us ,it should 
^not be surprising that preferences at leisure for consuniption of leisure 
service and .service related goods would ie related to "behavior patterns at work* 



"ijtftive" 



If "4^tive** behavior patterns at work lead to increased leisure 



♦Another condition is that further research must demonstrate that the 
\ ' findlnfrs hold ^ for the, quan,tity of leisure activity as well as the simple 
decision to^ parttoi-pate ^ l^r a somewhat di8paraging"l>bservation see *p# 

_ **Service "(lonBUinption tiiay be more closely related to Job oontenjk than 
coRsuiaptioa of goods "jl^ich often reflects a (permanent) investment of 
economic *rp80*i}rces rather than a repeated behavior pattern (scitoVsky, 



r • 



4^ 



"'service-;c5ftsun\ptibn," then active work ^buld lead to positive economic 

■ • ' — - .1 , . • 

cet^sequences for a pcsst-industriali society '{Btell , 1973) such as ^ ' 

' Sweden or the United St&tes-itherfi. (employment in the "service" sector* is 

over. 50%. The level of service employment (overlapping to communications, 

eaacation, Organizational activiti) an underemployed V'post-industria^" 

economy could increase to meet tWe increased'^demand. Could the increased 

level of "active" work and demanijfor leisure p4rvice^ be a self-sustaining .* 

tfend? The imEa'ieations of our findings bel6w is, possibly yes. 

hnOig^g&te of active leisure participation ^first unrotated- factor) 
. _ J - „ • ' M^' 

indicates subs^tiaily hi^er lelBure service constunption V workers in ' 

' / ♦ ' 

the bBoadly defined '•flervice''^^du8tries (Gov't Administration, communi- , : 
cations, Health, ■Edncation, VelYare, entert?iinnient) than in the "prodnc- 
. tion*^ tndurfEries**. (manufacturing, processing, construction). Over 61?^ of 
woricers'^n the prodTic.tion Industries have bel6i?>verage particip?tion 
rates, versus 4^ in the service industries. ■WW we explain these industry , 
level findings on the basis of the different compositibrv of ^he industrie;5 
,in> tejms of active and pasedve workers and the work-leisure Relationships 

-in Chapter 4. of the jobs in the 1)roadiy defined raervfce"- Indus triea 26% 

♦ . \ 

' ■ «• -' 

♦Service fimployment (total employment mlntts "goods'? .and agriculture), 
. Puchs defJ.nitiorf: service = trade, flrianee, government, but not 'transpor-* 
tation (included in. our "^rvice" category) nor public utilities 

(Puchs, 1965 -H.B.E.R.) For our industry category definitions see Appendix. ' 

**By these -definitione the service -industiMes account for 35?^ of Swedish 
non-rural employment and the "production" iild^ustries » / . 

-iu/ ' ' ) > 

*<»Conmercial workers occupy an interme'diate. position, 579^ heavily auto-^- 
mated, capital-intensive "proceBB» industry workers iave the second lowest " 
rate, 62%} oonstruotion industry workers, 679^ * 

•***rh9se effects-d^net appear to be attributable to the following charadter, 

• 1^1^^°?,'*^''?^^^^" ^"^^ "service- industries, at least in Swedenr female ori- 
ented (which implies somewhat lower leisure ra-te%){ slightly younger (which 
implies h gher leisure ' a^tes ) j slightly jnore high income families (nhich implies 

" l^Sf ,^^if"^^ '"^^^ coi^truction workers have lowest leisure 

participation rateB^.^ ^ ' > . . 
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are "active" in tercas of definitions^ abq^e; only 15% of tjie workers in the 
broadly defined "production^ ii^'dusyry category are. WitMin the "production" 
sector only 3% of working individuals in tlie process industries* (all upper 
and middle level status) 'have* "active" job?.., Since there ate mpre "active" ' 
'jobs in service industries/, the/ job behavior experienced by new workers in 
tii^se industries should acc^Jx^e the demand for active leisure services 
Our %nding should ^fae sonaideired as suggestive rather than conclusive. 

There do sl>ow consistent trends in outside-the-job behavior related to the 

' ' . / ' ' ' ' ' 

content of woi^ for ,a nationqil population sample u^ing cross-sectional, in- 

dividual level data, i'urther longitudinal and exjSerimental job site research t 

wquld of "bourse be needed to 'establish the. "causality" of and detailed impli- 

cations^ of these broad findings • Suqh as research agenda could li^ad to several 

types of rewards, ^^alysis of social-psychological aspects of 'consutfiption ^re- 

. ferences in the past has led to an expanded understanding of economic behavior 

(for ^example pue senberry,^1949v and savings behavior). Understanding of the 

dynamic linkages bei'tween job content and leisure behavior could illuminate 

and help alleviate heretofore neglected ^osts" "bbrne by 'workers in some types 

of jobs^. - such linkages could also be used to inform th^. positive goals of 

promoting a economic equilib?:ium for a postrindustrial ^society — based on 

self-perpei^iiating** patterns 0^, high service consumption. Such societal 

level "benefits" merely supplements the vast improvements in satisfaction '^hat 
* . * . • 'J 

might be experienced by the individual during the working day, and complete 
the picture of the potential impacts of enlightened changes in ,the* work ^ 

4 • 

environment on the quality of modern .life. ^ ^ ♦ * » * * 

/ ' * 



* Offsetting effects coufd of course occur through wage differences,, goods con- 
sumption, etc,:.,' and would h^ve to be researched ♦ 

** The overall effect of national policies .which prontoted job enrichment might 
stimulate further entBlpyraent through a "psychodynamic multiplier" effect. 
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Robert Allen Karasek- Jr", 

' ^-^ ^ ' / , ^ ' • 

JC was born in Ft- Wayne Indiana in 19^44, and raised in St.^^uis/ Missouri, 
T received my undetgraduate education PrinqetoQ University^ and have, graduate 

degj(^ejg in architecture from^the. Uoivefsity of Pennsylvania/ and a masters de^^e 

from M,I-Tr r ^^' ' 

Two related themes can be distinguished In my "intellectual biography" to date. 
During the last five years I* have^ pursued a doctoral program^^in sociology in 

. wl)ich the broad focus of my study has been the occupational structure in 
'advanced industrial society^ and its. impact on patterns of behavior and social ^ 

- organization. In addition to a classical exposure to the study of mt^d^rn organ- 
izations, the Tamily, and community structure; my curriculum has included several, 
fields not nqrmally covered. I have studiecL Jtbose elements of economics vhich 
specifically relate to the occupational strucXuize ajid ^its dyn^mic^changes. ^ I ' 
have albo focused on the integration of sociological and psychological models* 
o% behavior that' can describe t-he -individual, in the setting of the complex 
^Organization, the family or the* small group. 

That ^econd phase of my intellectual development began in Sweden. During my. 
]|y4bright year therre, I investigated the emerging interest in "meaningful work 
experience," as it was expressed in connection jwith new town deVjClopment outside 
of Stockholm.^ I came to feel-.that incorporation of these new ori^atations toward , 
work could mean^major changes in the p^ablems posed fo;:, and the theories rele- ^ 
vant tcr the current social sciences. In this manner my new area of interest 
evoived-out of an earlier background _in the sociological aspects of urban planniiig 
and arohitectureT That earlier egper i_ence ^had emphasized th^ relationship between 
the physieal environment and pa ^j^r ns of behavior; and focused specifically on , 

issues in housing system design SSd housing policy^ind community participation^/^ 
patterns. ' ^ 
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*Table 1 : Job Content DimensioiTs / ' ^ Percentage' of 

The overall accuracy of the Guttman scales insures Working population 

+he approximately ^cumulative interpretation for Non-Rural Sweden 

each position. (The average error level is about ^ 1968 (n = 2592) 

I> Job Demands ^ C ' ^ 
Fsvcholo^cal Job Demands 

1>r Hon-=^hectic job ^ * ' * ^ L 26.596 

2* Hectic job . ' _ 41^5 

3* Hectic and psycholo/dcally demanding ' - • 22,4 

4# Hectic, demanding, and psycho lo^cally exhausted 

at end of work day 9#9*^ 

B. ,Phv3ical Job Dfi^ajn/^^ U . ^ 

1* Not exposed to any of 5 physical stressors Clifting,-^5vlbsr, 

other physical demands, outdoor/non-normal temperature^- . 

dampness, dirty work) ' ' 45«9 

2, Exposed to one stressor ' . t . r 24^5 

Exposed to tv;o stressoirs ^ ^ 15»0 

4» Exposed^ to three s'tressors 7^9- 

5» Exposed<to four stressors ^ " ' • 8#B 

II. Job 'Discreti on ^ / ' . 
A. Intellectual Job Dlscretjk^n 
1. Job is monotonous/repetitious and typical job "skill level"* 

is statutory minimum e'ducation 15V 7" 
' Typical "skill level" only elementary education (not 
monotonous/5repetitious ^ob) 

.^^ical **skill level": 1 to 4^ears additional education 
Cnot nonotonous/repetitious job) 
4-^J^ical;;" skill level "t 5 to 7 years additional education 

„- i- inot mon^-tonous/repetitious job) 10^9 
Typical "skill level": some university education (nojb m/r^ 

-Personal Schedule Freedoro , ^ ^ 

'^ ^♦^ Unable- -to- make a phone c^ll durin^ the work day 8*0 

2* Can make _a ph5he call 21 . O^ 

, 5>^ .Can receive a visitor for. 10 mirutes ' * ' 50»4 

. 4«r. Can leave-:Work for a "3Uhour errand without supervisor's " — " 

^ permission- * _ - 2l7W^- 
5.^ Jteployer JLs not overly concerned with punctualit^'^ or time - 

''schedules <^ ? 19«7 
III^ Institutional Job Status Guarantees 

1. No institutionally guar^teed wage or^ job protection (small 

group contract, piece rate,' tips; , 9#9 

2* Fixed hourly wage,.or ri^t to one ^month's notice j/^ 16.2 ' 

5. Fixed hourly wage and rigji.t to pne month *s notj.ce ' 17.7 

* 4» Fixed weekly or morithly salary - ' ' ^ . ^ 55^7 ' 

Other employee{s)nnder authority * ' 19^t 

60, Own business -with over 5 employees 1^4 



45.0 
21.5 



*As' measvired by^each wo^ker/^s^ estimate of^ the education of a typical 
worker with that job, . • " 
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TABLE I JOB CQHTENT DISTRIBUTIOM BY 
IHDOSTRY, CLASS 

, PStChCLQGICAL JC^ D^a^ , 

1. KOD-h«cti,c 

2. Hectic r 

13. Pfychologic*jSy .deaanding 

14. Psychologically exhAuiting 
rersiCAL jQg Dpmcs 

1. Kot exposed 
^2. On^ stressor 

3. Two stressors ^ 

4. Three stressors * 

5. Pour or five 
IKTZLLBCTOf^ JOB COMPLZXITV 

1. Only -Q^eaont&ry And taonotonous 

2. Only «leaeTttsry andi j^t " 

3. One to four ye&rs 

4. Pive to seven years _^ 

5. Sotte university " - 

jl. ho phone csll 
b. Phone call. 
3. Receive a visitoi^ 

1/2 Jour errand 
cr. ^plpyer not concerned 
HcOTITUnOWL JOB STkTVS PBOTgrjIOJtS 
1. None: tips* piece rate, saall contr. 

EPixed ho^jrly or one Donth 
. . Pixed hourly and one aonth 
A, Salary 

fS. Supervisorial authority 
Is. .Own business 

HUHBRR OP Rg$POWpgHTS^ 

(kve figurti + 2X for lt« confidence) 
For s IX cenfldenc*. intervsl the trror 
brackets art + t/8 tp 1/16 of the seated 
psrcents^e for n *• 90, 250 respectively. 
l.e.,tf n-140 *nd flgur*-ldX, er^or-+1.8X 




s 



ISDUSTRY BRANCH 
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< 



SOCIAL XLASS 



Social 



. 23.0 
40.0 
22. D 
10.0 



23.4 26.7 

41.5 48.4 
24. J 19-3 
11.0 5.0 



24.3 
45.2 
23.5 
$.1 



32.5 
34.4 

^22.5 



24.2 
39.7 
22.7 
13.4 



31 
51 
17 
1 



41.0 


'45.8 


14.^ 


4Ai 


71.4 


^2.5 


18 


22,7 


26,7 


JL3.6 


29,5 


13. 


32. 2» 


19 


19.7 


11.6 


19.5 


' U.9 


5.6 


* 12.7 


19 


7.3 


10.8 


19.9 




" 4.7 


1.9 


14 


9.3 


5.2 


32.6 


7.7 




0,6 


30 


». 

26,0 


le.S'* 


9.0 


23.5 


11.4 


13.8 


23 


47.0 


46.7 


55.2 


57.2 


28.1 


35.0 


55 


14.0 


20.4 


26.2 


20.2 


32.2 


19.7 


1% 


8.7 


9-9 


7.7 


is. 4 


18.,»-^V 


14 3 


4 


4.3-. 


4.S 




2.9 




^16.6 


2 


10*0 


8.4 


5.9 


9.1 


4.4 


8.6 


9 


26.7 


23.2 


13.6 


15.2 


19.7 


25.3 


23 


33.7 


34,4 


29.4 


* 29. r 




^JB.3 


18 


19.0 


16. B 


2B.5 


22.9 


.26.1 


X7.B 


ft 

.18 


10.7 


17.-2 


22.6 


23.7 


18.9 


20.3 


33 



26.3 
41.3 
22. 4 

''9.9 

45.9 
24.3 

is.o 

7.9 
J. 8 

15.7 ' 
45.0 
21.5 
10.9 
6.9 



1I_L 

15.8 

25.6 

36.3 

;^i2.2 

80.3 
13.7^ 
3.0 
1.7 
1.3 

3.8' 
5.6 
12.4 
. 28.2 
50.0 



11 
22 7 



in 

Oi.3 

38.2 '46.8 
is, 2 15.3 
10.^ £.7 



61.3 
20.5 
8.8 
4.5 
4.9 ■ 

5.8 
36.5 
34,8 
18.3 

4.6 



27.0 
29.5 
18.4 
11.8 

13. 3 

26.0^ 
59. 3 
12. "^ 

1.? 

0.3 



17.7 


19.1 


..25.8 


4.2 


^1.1 


1.7 


25.7 


24.3 




13.9 


5.0 


8.6^ 


17,7 


16.6 


18.1 


21.6 ' 


8.9 


19.7 


19.7 


25.8 . 


18.6 


36,2 


55.3 


48.2 


17.7 


12.9 


11.8 


21.^ 


28.3 




1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


2.5 


-1.4 


0.4 



465 2^1 



481. 360 



4W ' tl 




for definition eee Chapter* ' , page 
r«r» snd forestry yrOrXef are highly' - ' 
underrepre«ent©d {ttoA-rural popuiationi. 
Also 10% of individuals have nixing 
data "in thii category.. 



TABU,3 



JOB COfflTEfiT DISTRIBOTION BY 
IWDUSTRY BY. SOCIAL CLASS 



1. Kon-hectic ^ 

2. He<:tic 

p. P»ychologic»liy ^eaAnding 
4<. P«ychologicAl^y exhausting 
PHYSICAL JOB DO^OS ' * 



1. Not exposed ' ' 

2. One stressor 

[3. Two stressors^ ^ ' ' 

4. Tijrce sti:««sors ^ 

Fouc or five , 
INTELLECTOAL JOB gOMPUycITY 
1^ Only elcaentAry and aonotonous\ 
2 . Only elcMentary, anJ ^ • 
One to fpur years 
•^Pive to seven years: 
•fl^gi^ u n i^c r s 1 1 y 



i 



^o pheA'e5|«ll 
Phone call v 



■ .1; 
» vis. 



Kecetlye a^ visitor » , 

1/2 hoirtP oi^r^nd-- 
Bsployer not concerned 

i^snmroNAL job stKm pROTBcrrors 

l.uNone: Tips, piece rate, SMll contr. 

12, Fixed hourly or on<f aonth 
.J. Fixed h%rly and ont month ■ 
4.' Salary 

Supervisorial authority 
pwn business 




NUKBER OF RBSPOh<DEKTS .* 

(Ave. figures + 2% for .01 confidence) 
For a 1% conDldence Inctrvsl .the crvor < 
brackets are + X/8 to 1/16 of the- stated »' 
erc<nt8$e for n*90.250 respectively. 4..e., 
If n-UO and figure ^ Ul error - +1.81 



SOCIAL CUSS by IHOUSTRY BRANCH 



3 



17.4 
37.6 
30^.3 
14.7 



34.0 17.3 

41.4 27.7 

17.3 39.3 

7.3 15.7 



27.7 
51.1 
13.5 
7.7 



c ^ 

0 

u « 



66.1 


26 


7 


68.6^ 


29". 9 


38.8 


3.9 


56.6 30.4 




^6 


2 




^1.0 


'16.4 


12.3. 


'25.1 34.3 


11. p 


"24 


6 


5.8 


15.7 


1^4 


/20.8 


?. 2^14.8 


2.8 


9 


9 


3.1 


16.1 


11.9 


23.4 


4} 4 9.6 


3.7 


12. 


6 


2.1 


7.3 J 


16.4 


39.6 


4.^ iO.8 



29.9. 
17.9 
43.3 
9.0' 



25:3 
61.7^ 
91.7" 
3.2 



> 

iport) • 




■| 




u c 

U nr* 

i 

E •* 
0 <• 








XXI 


< M 


111 


20.3* 


28.7 


^2^.8 


46.6 ' 


40.6 


46.1 


35.4 


32.0 I 


27.5 


18.7 


'25.7 


14.16 ; 


XI. 6 


, 


12.1 


6.8 ' 



t9.1 
36.^ 
28.2 
16.4 



Jt.8 
31.2 
31.2 
-23.9* 
11.9 

1.8 
19.3 
28.4 
30.3 
20'. 2 

0 
4.6 
8.3 

35.8 

46.8 
4.6 



39.8x ^.2 
56.0 34.0- 
4.2' 3P.9 
0 '20.4* 
0 10.5 

T4.7 2.1 

30.9 12.6 

36.6 29.8 

12.6' 24.1 

5.2 t* 31.4 



28.5 
55.5 
13.1 

, 

^.4 

12.8 
30.7 
37.6 
11.7 

7.3' 



27.7 

'37'. 7 
2^.0 
10,5 ; 
t.O i 
0 

!_ 



109 19L 



1.6 31,4 
6.8 36.5 
^0^ 19.-7 
.6 ^^1.3 
29.8 1.1 

,3.1 *0 

S Jk^ 



lAo 



f 

\ 28.4 
( 44.8 

j 20.9 
6.0 

l.S, 
9.0 
11.9 
31.3 
46.3 

0 
4.5 
11.9 
41.8 
37.3 
4.S 



1*1 274 



X3.0'^ 8.4 18.7 
66.9 44. e 70.9^ 
18.2 30.3 9.1 
1.9 11.6 o 0.9 

0 5.2 0.4 

« 

7.8 . • 6.4 .12.2 

15^&^ ; 8.8 22.2 

37.0 I 24.7 33.9 

*27^3 23.5 2^.2 
36^7 



12.3 

37.0^ 
33.1 
20.8 
8.4 
0.6 
0 . 



67. •i54 



9,^ 

I'Tt^ 7.0 

6.4 22.2 
I4.3 29.6 
35.5 37.0 
37.5 4. J 

4*8 ' 0 



2S1 230 



83.7 
10.1 
2.3 
1.9 
'2.0 

2.3 
22.2 
37.7 - 
24.5 
13.2 

1.9 
18 r7 
30.0 
29.6 
19.8 

1.6 
1.6 

. 5.4 

52.5 

37.0 
1.9 



*40.8 
23.3 
13.6 
11.7 
10.7 
•* 

34.0 
42.7 
18.4 
4.9 

0 

10.7 
22.3 
33.0 
17.5 
16.5 

0 

13.6 
17.5 
62.1 
6:8 

5- 



16(.8 . 
I 24.0 

i 

' 1.9 

i 

0.*4 

5.3' 
18.3 
22.1 
25.6 
•28.6 

7.6 
21.0 
28.6 

.19*1 
23.7 

J.l 
3.1 
9.9 
50.8 
34.4 
0.8 



33.8 
42. B 
20.4 
3^.0 
1.0 

24. ^ 
56.7 
16.4 
1.0 
1.0 



^2.6 
5^.5« 
17^0 
1.^ 



*4p.« 
42.9 

16.3 
0 



24-5 
15.1 
18.9 
■17.0 

I 

I r24.S* 

1^6.9 

[15.1 

J 3,8' 



22.4] 19. 



20.4 

10,2 
34. r 

61.2 
16.3 
2.0 

D 



SIS 



KM. 
H U 



21.3 31.3 

35.7 46.8 

29.8 15.1 
13,1 ^ 6.7 



2S7 103 



10.0 


13.2 


-4.1 


j 4 


.6 


30.8 


20.8 


24.5 


1 15^.^ 


27.9 


11.3 


24.5 


1 " 


.6 


15.4' 


13.2 


^^2.4 


24 


.5 


15.9 


41.5 


24.5 


! 28 


.S 



2.5 
15.9 
32.3 
44.8 
4.5 
0 



26"^ 201 



: 0 27.0 

.2 29.5 

7.6 18.4 

3.9 li.8 

4.2 13.3 



30.4 
30.4 

20.3 
. 13.5 



26.0 
59.3 
12.7 

1.7. 

0.3. 

11.3 
2^.2 
34.1 
17.4 

11. 0| 



t 



26.3 
41.3 
22.4 
9.9 

45.9 
24.3 

13.0 
7.9 



«.7 
45.0 

21.5; 

,40,9 
6.9 

V 

2r.o 

30^4 
21.0 
19.7 




*/ 



>«m ?nd forestry worker* are 
highly undorrepresonted (non- 
rural population) .•• Also 10* 
of individuals have nisslng 
data in this categoryt^ei* 'p^r^.-^ci 
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\ 
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TABli 4 jOB COtfTEKT DISTRIBUTION BY 
Urg CYCLE VAJtlABLES 



1. Non-hoc tic 

2. Hectic 

[3, Psychologically dcaanding 
l»»ychologic«lly «xh4u»ting 



U.' 




?HY51CAL JCB DPUXPs 
1. Not exposed 

One stte;iSor / 

stressor* 
Three stressors r ' / 

S.^four or five / 
IMTELLgCTOAL ^OS C OfPT^TTV 

1. Only elcaeotary end aonotonous 

2. Only elcaehtary »nd ^' 
;3. One to four yeers 

4. Five to seven yeers 

,5. Some university * * ^* 

PsasofUL XHEprjLs n smyp 
fx. Mo phone cell 
12. Phone cell " * 

3. Receive e visitor 
f4, 1/2 hour errend 

15. Biployer not concerned 
in^lVJTlOVAL JCB STATUS ?KT1CflDhS 
1. None: tips, piece rete. ^ItrcCnZTT^ 

[Z.-^J'ixed Jwurlju^r^^e-aonth-^ t 
3. ^ Fixed hourly end ohe nonth - 

4. Salary ' . ' 
fS". ^^tupfervisorial authority 
L6. Ovn husineS8« ; 



socug CLASS B-fsoi 



e 

X 



WUMBER or HBSPONDgMTfi » 

I VJ""*-.*. '01 confidence^ " 

For a IX Confidence Interval th# error 
brackets are + 1/8 to 1/16 of the stated 
percentage for n • 90. 250 reapectiveW. ' 
Lev. if n-l40 and £lgur*-U%. .efrorH-l.8X 



24.4 
40.3 
25. 2 



29.5 
42.9 
18.1 



. 6_.0^ 11.1 
16.8 27.6* 
30.3 "3 0.5 

23.3 ir;2 

- 23.6 ;:3^6 

13.1 -V.i 

W.8 -22,5, 
28.3 47.4 
23.3 \i.4 
1*9 ' 6.5 



Class X 



Class n 



Clasa 111 

X G 



16.4 
23.0 
36.6 



n.7 

35.3 
35.3 



19.6 
34^3 
34.6 



26.7 
43.3 



29.7 
49.0 



20.0 ' lT.5 



33.8 
43.4 
14.6 



10.^ 


9 


5 


24.0 . 


15.7 


U.5 


10.1 


5.S 


8.-3 


37.9 


58. 


6 


83.6 


68.6 


50.0 


'6.0,. 


17.9. 


41.8 


20.1 


31. 


0 


9.8 


27.5 


22.0 


18.5 


21.3 


42,7 


15.6 


9. 


1 


3,r 


2.0 


12.0 


4.6 


21.1 


13.9 


12.1 


1. 


3 


1.6 


2.0 


7>2 


1.0 


18.2 


1.5 


K.3 


0. 


0 


1.6 


0.0. 


8^7 


p'.O 


2lt5 


0.0 



;2.8 


20 


7 


2.2 




8 


4.1 


7.9 


51*7 


45.3 


44 


4 




7 




•38.5 


33. 9* 


60.2 


22.0 


20 


7 


12.0 


13 


,7 


34.6 


35.1 


15.3 


11.9 


9 


4 


30. i 


21. 


6 


18.7^ 


17.8 


2.4 


8.0 


5. 


1 


50.8 


47. 


1 


4.1 


5.3 


0.4 



32.9 
, 53.0 
8.5 
0.4 
0.2 



_.^2.Ji^_9^^ 
9.3 27.5 

X3.>" ii;"8r- 

31.8 71;^ 



^2.0 8.4 
9. 4^2y.j 
25."^ 35.3 3778 
24.8 18.3 18.4 



9.8 13,7 

Its 

15.'7 



o 
6 



O U 

E 



40.7 22.^6 

37.9 40.6 

14.3 26.3 

7.1' 10.5 



37.8 
43.7 
11.9 

6.5 ' 



21.8 
42.1 
23.^ 
12^2 



43.6 


37.3 


56.8 


60.4 


15.7'' 


20.6 


32.7 


29.5 


15.7 




8.8 


, 9.3 


i5.7 . 


11.7 


1.8 


0.8 


. 5.3 


14.9 


0.0. 


0.0 


17.1 * 


12.3 


26.1 


15.1 


37. i 


46.2 


47^5 




26.4 


21.^, 


14.6 


26.3 


12.1 


11.8 


^.1 


10. e 


7.1 


8.1 


3.6 


6.4 



36.1 ^9f4^ ^.i u.r •Kr.d 'u.fi 



2.7 
1.6 
"9.8 
25.7 
54.1 
6.0 



2.0 
3.9 

39,;i 

45.1 
2.0 



1.3 0.7 

• 5.9 4.3^ 

8.1 14.7 

41.7 59.4 

39.8. 20.0 

3.1 1.0 



2 4. "2 
32.0 
20.9 

i9.i 

3*6 
* 0.0 



8.7 
20*7 
31.2 
37.5 
*2.0 

0.0 



6.4 6.0 
i2.9 17.2 
io.'v 50.2 
17*9^ 23.9 
32.1 ^2^.;r. 



12.1 
20,0 
17.9 
38.6 
10. 0 
1*.< . 



13.2 
d8.'$ 
A, 5 
27.2 

2%0 



U.7 
32.2 
24^3 
14.4 
1-7.3 

4.7 
17.8 
3^.9 
40.1 
3.8 
0.7 



2r.2 

36.1 
19.7 
10,2 

4.8* 
7.5 
12<9 
54.1 
20.3 i 
0.4 



183 



51 



540 416 '743 459 



140 1326 



444 482 



' 9 

o 



30.0 ^2K8 29.9 
46^.7 39.7 ^28 
16.4 27.5 20.7 
6.9 11.1 IX 



48.6 

23.9 23.9 * 25.^ 
12.3 13.3 

9.1^ 7.3 

6,1 9.2 



46.4 42.4 



13.4 
7.6 
11.0 



15.7 
38.6 
29.3 
10.8 ^ 
5.6 

6.0 
1977 
35.6' 
22.7 
.16.0 

ll.i* 
15.4 
17.9 
44.3 
11.3 
0 



14.9 17^ 
43.8' 54.0 
"iOJ^ 15.0 
,12.3 8.7 
8.7 5.4' 



8.6 
22.1 
29.0 
20.5 
19.9 



a«vf2 

17.4 
32.4 
23.1 
1.5 



9.2 
20.6 
27.0 
19.8 
23.'^ 

9.2 
17.2 
i8^3 
31.7 
20.7 
' 2.7 



700 I0 S9 6^3 I 



URBAN TIF 
SCALE !■ 



o c 

§2 



24.8 
38.4 
24.4 
12.4 

48.8 
22>5 
12^0 

rl6.7 

14.0 
0.1 
23.9 



> 

o 

27T9 

41«3 

22.2- 
8.6 

46.7 
25.3 
13.4 

14.5 



OS o 

45.3 
' 20.1 

'•'I 

41.3 
25.9 
14.1 

18.7 



15.7 
46.3 



18.1 
47.6 

a9.i 



20a 17.3. 15.1 



25.0 32.1 31.5 



31.2-29.7 
22.3 20.4* 
il.S 17.8 



29^7 
19.6 
19.1 



996 663 73) 



Part tlae wK. average 2O hrs/wk. 
(1 to 1800 hrs. Woz'k during 
previous year.]' 
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JOS :>'SECURrrY 



TABL^ ^ gpATiP vDlm5IO.K3 Of VOaX 



PSTCdOLXlCAL JOB DZMlOS . 

1. Kon-hectic " 
. 2. Hectic ^ 

3. Paychologically deiMcndinjj' 

4. PsvcholoKically' exhausting 

RgSTCAl, Jfl8 DtyA^ 




p. 

C O 
<*3 



1. Hot exposed 

2, One stressor ^ 
3« Two stressors 

4. -Threer ^stressors 

5. Four or -five 

IllggLLECTlTAL JpB COHPT.^XITY 

1. Only elereatary and oonatonous 

2. Only elenen^ary ^^^^ ^. 
3» One to four years • 

^ 4 Yi-^e^^ seven' years ' v-^ 

5. Soae iiniy</V8^ty •» 

* pzasoaiL SCHEDULE ra Egxy. , ' ~ 

1. Ho pb6ne call , 

2. Phone call * * 
3»- ifcceive a visitor 

4V7i-hour errand 

tooloyer not concefnei! 
I^^snTtfflCKAL JOB STgrUS PBOTCTOKS 

1. Croup contract, .piece rats, 

2. ?ixed l)ourly or one nonth 

3. Fixed hourly and one tonth 

4. Salary • • * 
SupervlsoriaJr authority , * 

fi« Own business^ \ 

'< ^ > ■ 

* yWBKR OP RESPOH!)gll?^ ' 
footnot«8 previous Ubl^^ 



22.8 i2.2 

50.9 57.2 
16.7.U.8 

9.6 5.6 



mOK Ai?I2lA?ieK 



;3 



d5 
^5 




COKTRACr ?0R>: 
(esploysd only) 



to 



2e:6 pi. 9 

39.8 38.2 
15.3 
18.4 



25.$^ ^.3 16.0 

49.2 32.2 35^1 

17.4 32.8' 31.3 

7.5 U.8 17.^ 

J 



28.9 




35.7 
rsli^ 18.4 
i5. 4^^4.8' ,20,4 
14»5 16.7 ri2.2 
18*0 16.7^ 15>.>, 



tips 



9^0.4 17..3 
53 40,8 
19.7 I6.*7 25.5 
4.4 \.9 6^1 
5.7* , 1ff.?H 



T0.1 •*3.7 11.-^ 
22.8 22.2 ^0.4 
32.0 44'.4 37.8 
m8 tO.4 , 18.4 
19.3 $.3 12,2 



21.9 22*2 
-?3.2 .22.2 
18.9 ^0.^ 
30r7 27^8 

5.3 77r 

0 / 0 



20.4 
20.4 
24.5 
25.5 
-^*2* 
0 I 



23,.4 .71.7 66.4 
28.7' t7.6 16.8 
'20.0^ 5.3 V9 
12.5' ?^';:>3.8 
15-6 * 1.6 



do o ^ 
o e ^ o 



20.£ 
62.7 
9.1 
5.8 



19..4 36.5 24.9 

49.1 43-8 36^3 

20.5 14.2 26.8 

tl.O 5.7 12.0 



15.9 23.0 3.5 

44.6 59.4 23.4 

23.1 14.8 35.0 

10.9 2";3 26.6 

ry.6 :o>4* 11I.5- 




30.0 ^5.7 59.1 

33.7 28.2 20.4 

13.6 J5.3 10.4 
11 TO 10.1 5'.2*, 

11.7 10.7 4.8 



72 -^U4- 
t5.2 27.1 
21.8 36.4* 
29.0 < 16.5 
32.7 $.6 



- 4.-7" 4.6 
19.9 15*3 
37.1 13.7 
25.0 23.7* 
I5s3 



|<2.7 



n.3 
23.4 
3C.5 
17.4 
.4 



19.9 
27.8 
22.2 
23.8 

6.2. 

0*1 



1.0 
f.6 
4.3 
53.7 
39.J 
0 



3.1 
3,8 

^.6 
50.4 
4.^ 



18.8 11.1 
63. I 39.0 



29.3 
46.9 

16.8 13.1 26.2 

5.9 3.9 16^4 

1.1 0,9 12.3' 



9.7 
20.9 
45.2 
16.3 

0.7 



11.4- 13.1 5.3 

25.6- ^7.1 19.4 

26.7 34.8 33.0 

18.7 15.3 27.7 

17.9 9.6 14.6 



62.0 
34.9 

3.1 . 

0 

a 



44.3 . 0 0 

41.0 46.4 0 
14.7 49.$ 10.4 
0 ^ 3.7-57.5 
0 0 32.1 



g28* 54 98 j J74 979 468 133 j 155 27? 4*57 1265 



TOTAL 



5 
o 



26.3 
41.3 
22.4 

9.9 



.45.9 
24.3 
13.0 

8.8 



15*7 
45.0 
21.5 
10.9 
6.9 



8.0 
M.O 
50.4 

19.7 



9.9 
16.2 
17.7 
35*7 
19.1 

1.4 



2392 
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Appendix 'Table ^g^These calculations to be recomputed, without * variables)' 

Job Demand Factor An alysis for Young Hale Woricfi-rg' (n s 24?) - > 
Physical • Psyc, Job Physical ^ Job ' 

Bemands Exhaixst* InsecurLlg/ ? • • 

(& Mb BrftftVfl) Work ^ ^ • — 
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^Heavy-Lift ^ 
' Dirt 

Danger/ Subs t ait 

Vibration 

Noise 

Outdoor/Temp, 
Dampness 
Smoke 9 Gases 4 
Other Phys, DefcV' 
Physically Ebdiaus, 
• Hectic 
Psyc# Dem, 
Psyc, Ex,/aft,Wk, 
Job Insecurity 
Vacations 
R est B re aks 
^ime Stamp 

mi^t Work ,20 
d^edule Freedom ^-#14 
>ast IJzi^jnploy. ^ ,01 




■.03 - 


.13 


-.03 ■ 


.03 


.17 


.16 ' 


-.05 • 


-.06 


-••Ot 


.07 / 


-.24 




.05 


.01 ' • 




.11 


-.22 




-.06 


.10 




-.11' 


.27 


\ .25 




^ .04 
.18 


" •'•.12 




-.06 


^21 


.00 


.16- 


.06 




-.12 


.32 




-^02 


.05 




■ S03 ■• 


.14 




.05 . 


-.07 


■ !ii 


-.19-^ 


-."D2 


■ .07 ■ 


■■ .,64 1 


-.12 c 


. -.14 ■ - 




.'22 


.09 ■ 


.15 


.05 - 


•:24 ' 




•ft 


.02-/ 





II* Job Deman d Factor Anfilysis for Older 'Workers (n =s 333) 

.Ph3rsical Psyc# Job c " > * 



Heavy Lift ' 
Dirt 

Danger ♦ Subston, 

Vibration 

Hoise 

* Outdoor/Temp, 
^ Dampness 
Smoke y Gases 
Other Phys'^ Dem, 
Physically Eaiiaus, 
Hectic 
^Psyc#Dem# \, 
Psyc, Ex./aft»Wk» 
jJob^ Insecurity 
Vacations 
Rest Bre aks 
DO Stamp 



Job 
PffTnands 



Demands 



^HPIme 
*flig}: 




Sight WeS^c 
^chedtile Freedom 
*bast Unemploy* 
♦ Bv^ty 

♦These variables should mt haye b«en incltided in this- factor '.analysis.'" 
Time Stamp and the Schedtae Rreedom scale shotdd be remdved because they 
are Job Discretions, instead of Joh Demands^ A "sweaty job" should be 
moved as too physiologically dependent. The "unemployment experience" 
variable should, be removed since it referred to a characteristic of the 
inai'^^dual. 
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* APPENDIX 3? TESTING K)R ^ONSISTOMCY OF LETSfeE PATTERNS - ^ ' 

lector aiialysis"''of J.eisuxe time activities in snbpopulations defined by- 
age and sejp^and by social class/ 

Introducrtibn \ ' 

In this section we change our focus from leisur'g" patietns in the. - 
whole population, to ^ttems of leisure wi-thin six subdivisions of the • 
I Swedish population between ageS 15 and 75: ' " ' /V / 

Kent 15-29 ~ ' ^ Women j 15«29. ' 

50-54 . ^ . 50-54 

55-75 " "~ 5^ 

uur mtftivation.Xor _e3amining.the- differences between subpopulations 
^ has been to. test that |he patterns pf leisure are constant. In the- pro^ 
. cess of ^testing for .the Qonsistency ^I§l%tire pattern in subgroups of the * 
population we find ^tematic differences in leisure activity by age and 
^sex interesting in-;^ themselves • ' 

; Sex role differences are easier to cdnfirm with our data than, changes 
due to agings We have only cross-sectional data so we can not rule out 
- the hypothecs that differences between age groups are due to historical 
^ or generational changes, instead of the process of aging within the indi- ' 
vidual*'^ ^ '■^'7 ' . . / 

^ A compact Btatement or'the 'Sieory of tfee* rife-cyole»s imnact on 
leiaure has^een advanced by Rhona and Robert Rapoport who speak of 
"^'career development" in leisures ' 

Each strand of life experience— work, family and leisure in-* . 

'terests— may be thought of^^|S having a semi-autonomous career 

_ of its own* Each c4reesr^st:rahd;..i& fofmed on the anvil of 
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— 1^ oritical statjis transitions.. •changes in jobs, intea^sts, 

moves of home'^ getting married. • ^ ^ 
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.How does this affect our leisure pattern concept? A> ^leisure interest 
a s^-autoAomous? career of it^ own"" is not J.nconsistent with our 
intrinsic tendencies in leisu3fe behavio3>-^with a .time dimension added. We 
could then speak of evolving pattern^ of leisure, dependent on the pTOcess 
of aging, and still distinguish^ from externally induced combinations of 
activities. Family life cycle influences-dependent as they are on so- 
.cially defined child rearing and family formation roles — remain "outside ^ 
^ causes." ^ , 

Do leisure pattema change or are they constant? We can stimmarize 
the^ findings from .these six factor analyses as^ follows: ^ . 



a) Thfi factors are least clearly defjined^in the youngest a/re group. 
They are more shamly defined for both sexes with advancing a^e, lending 
support to tl\e hypothesis that individtials become "more set in their ways 

as they grow oljier." Jjituitively plausible factors appear in all of the ♦ 
subpopulations , but these patteifns approach greater analytical clarity 
middle age. 

b) There are significant sex differe^^ses in the systematic changed' 
that occur between age groups.- Womerf^s patterns show significant chanjre 
between youth and middle^:age,- while men»s leisure -patterns change l^ss. 
Entering old age, there is a reconvergence of leisure patterns between the 
sexes, althou^ men's combinations of leisure activities appear to ch^ge . 

N^ore i^han womeh's. Analjfsis of frequency tables, of leisure activity paxw 
ticipation changes revealjiifferent findings': men's frequency of partici- ^ 

pat ion ^changes more than women's from the '^5^9 age group to^'-the 30-54 age ^ 

•' • ■ ' ' ' ^ . • 

'■'\- : - ■ ■■ •• ■ - • 
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group* This confirms oux earlier surpioion that the combination of lei- 

BVTS activities represents a fxmdamentally diffe3*ent type of information 

* * ' .. - • \. \. ■ - 

than frequencaes of participation. More detailed investigations ' would "be 

necessary to show t9 what degree differences between taale and female 

■leisure patterns were due to the differential impact of familj^iresponsii- 

bilities^ * - - " ' / ^ ^ * 

c)c^n spite of the interesting differences, it must be stated clearljL. 
that roughly similar factors emerge from^all of the subpopulations factor 
analyses. In all cases a separate factdr appears for activities with 
friends^ activities witb^relfiltives, and ^participation in various forms of 
orgaiiiaations. In most subpoptilations factors regxesenting iasic content 
differences in leisure also appear: phjrsical activity, cultural and so- 
cializing pursuits* - * " - - - 



Other "studies, of leistire behavior by age and ^sex . , 

The WashinrtoPy D*C,, study^ concludes thkt ll^e cycle position and 
sex have -relatively little imp^t on the ^tegories ;of discretionary time 
(although employmgnt effects sure distinguished from "pure sex role differ- 
ences"), 'severer specific iiqpacts of life cycle on leisure time alloca- 
tion are jipted, however: ' / . ' ' 

a) "The-crucial factor for family activity participation is atage in 
the life cycle—depending, on the age ot i;he youngest child. T&ere a^ not 
comparable differehces'l^r non-family socializing activity, however." P.- 
143., il5id. • . • y^" . -■' 



r 
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"for active recreation, hobbies, cultural Actiarities, families with 
yoxing dependent children Have far lower ra/tes, and families with older " 
children far hi^er rates than the means/for other stagey in the life 



cycle." P. 152.- 



/ 



, — b) "In general there is no iidep6n4ent effect fpr the (life cycle) 
factor, but the factor is iiseful as k control becatise the effects of the 
other factors (income, race, sex, /ork time) tend to change from stage to 
stage." P. 199. - / . *' ■ 



c) "The results of the tests for the four classes on discretionary 
activity did not -supuort the crude sex role hypothesis. The greatest 
difference is in the amount of discretionary time that women have rather 
than what they do with it.,^. There was no significant differences be- ' 
tween the sexes ^or the sociiUzing, ^ pao^ticipation,' or rest'and relaxation 
variables.... The real differences come in obligatory activities." -P. 
203, i,e. (The full time employment variable closely correlated to sex 
leads to.considej&ble variations.) 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX; J'LOGIT" CORRECTIONS" AND WEIGHTING METHODS ' 

A. ) "lOGI^" CORRECTIONS gOR ASSUMPTOTIC DISTORTIO N IN PERCENTAGES/ " 

- ^-TT^^" 77 ^ ^ ^ — 

^ Outside a linear r-ange of^25% to^75% fcdrr^ctions muet be made i£-, ^ 

^ rei,ati-ve ''Rates of Change" J.n percentages are to"" be con^ared 6y t^ei^ ^ * 

numberical magnitudes. The currently accepted method ('Theil, 1970; Davis, - 
^ J974) ^s to transform the percentage lagarhythmically (Log of "the odds" — ^^)/ 
and compare the magnitude of these differences. We have used these "LOGIT" 
corrections for ,all rate of change con^jarisons, averages, ^tc. (except *^ 
Where' noted) in Chapters 4 and 5. Fortunately it is poss-ible to transform Sy 
the ;'LOG IT" by constants so that it is nximerically similiar to a conventional 
percentage (±2% within the linear range ) and at least recognizable as a 
"corrected percentage" outside the range.* This enhances intej^retability 
. ^ ^ 9S^^^^^ p^^^V^ and siii5>lifies difference conparisons. Thus, if a "(b ) 
^coefficient of 9.0 (scaled for the 50th percentile) implies a. fuli scale 
variation of 36% (18% to 54%)7-the table below can be- used to fi^d the actual • 
percent^ 'ii%lifed when it falls outside the linear range (p' = 18%,' p = 22%). 

B. ) WEIGHTING BY CELL SIZE AND "p" VARIANCE 

* <. * ' ' -X * 

Weighting is^ another problem-^or percentage analysis. Coleman (1964) 

• argues, tiiat if the cell^^ize is\ large "there is no real 'reason to weigh dif- 

. ferent cells • (by tl?eir "n"). If cell sizes are intermediate he suggests 

that weighting the percentages by the reciprocal of their cell variance 

~ p(i-n) ^ ^ reasonable method fot estimating true accuracies (Theil , 

concurs, 1970). Furthermore, we ar^ not only interested in weighting for 
' , " ' ' ~^ • * ■ 

accuracy of Variance estimates, but for accuracy in estimating the population 



*0f course these "corrected p^robabilities" conform to -all the pro£>erties 
of "LOGITSy^' and thus can be over 100 or unde^: zero, unlike regul^ 
probabilities., . * ^ 
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rates of ch'anges. In this case, each cell shpuld be weighted simply 

I3y its "n." ' ' - ' . • ' . 

; - ' . • ■ - 

- - " - ^ 

From these three .suggested weighting JJrdcedures we have selected the 
'"variance weigh t^d**^ method (in ajSproximated form)^, 'since it is similar in , 
magnitude to "n," unless "P" ^s very high or low (th^en it compensates for 
the large error that could be introduced when "LOGITS" are used in these ranges) 

A weighting system can make regression confutations. dif/icult, so - 

approximate weights a2;'e tised ii/ our computations* A base number of in- 

• „ -IP . < 

dividuals (20 to 70) is use<i as "unit weighf" and eac^i cell is weighted ' 

' " • * 

according to the integral number of weight units if they reflect its ^ 

size (these weights must be further adjusted for *"P,(l-p) " when 'percentages^ 

are oUtsid^ the linear range). If percentages are small a* sma^l unit weight ^ 

is chosen so the variance weighted adjustments can be accurately made. 

'However, within the Vlinear range" units weights .ranging from. 1 to 5, were* 

assigned to cells to perform regressions . ^ A comparison, of the actual^ 

cell size and "approximate-varian'ce weighted" weights for a leisure ac- 

tivity within the linear < range is shown in the footnote on p^ge 186. 
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TABLE A -7 
' "CORRECTED. PROBABILITIES P'" 



(FOR USE IN bate' "OF Change comparisons)' 



LOGITp. 



(1-p) 



"LOGI,T'''^P)' 



p' 4 .5000 



PV 



) 



4.000Q- 

(1-P^ = f 5 '^-^T, ! ERROR IF P 



IS liNODRRECTBD^ 



.35 

.34 
-.33 

.32 

.31 

,30 

.29 

.28 

.27 

.26 

.25 

.24 

723 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19. 

.18 

.17, 

. 16, 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.11 

.10 

.09 

.08 
■ .07 

.06 
'.05 . 



-,•65 
.66 
.67 
.68' 
-,69 
'.70 
.71 

. .72 
.73 
..74 
.75 
.76 
.77 
.78 
.79 
.,80 
.81 
.82 

..83 

^84 
,85'- 
.86 
.87 
,88 
.89 
.90 
.91 
.92 
.93 
.94 
.95 



.6-190 
.6633 
. 7082 
.7538 

.8001 
- .8473 
.8954 ' 
.$445~ 
.9946 

-^70986 
1.1527 
1.2083 
1.2652 
1.3249 
i:3863 . 
1.4500 
1.5164 
1.5856 
1.6582 
1.7346 
1.8153 . 
1.9001 
1.9924 
2.0907 
2. .1972 



I ^ 2.3136 
! ^'^ 2. 4424 
I 2.-5867 
j 2.7515 
! 2.9444 



f - 



.35 

■*32 . 
-^31-- 

~.2b 

.29 . 

.28^ 

.26 

.25 - 
.24 



..20- 
.18 
.17 
.15 
'.14 
.12 
.10 
.09 
.07 
.05 
.02 
.00- 
-.02 
-.05 
-.08 
-.10' 
:.15 
■•.19- • 
.24 



.65 

.68 ' 
.-69 
".70 
.71 ' 
.72 
.74 
. 75 
.76 ■ 
.77 
.79 
.80 . 
.82 
.83 '■ 
.85 
.86 
. .88 ^ 
-.90 
^.91 
".93 . 

.98 
1.00 
1.02. 
1.05 
1.08 
1.10 
1.15 
1.19 
1.24 



■ C . 654.8* ) 

' .6658 ■ 
^9)6771 , 

- •.68a5 

. 7000 

.7118 

..7239 

.7361 

. 7487 

. .7615 

.7747 

.7882 

,8021 ; 

f8164'- 

.8312 

.8466 

.8625 

.8791.' 

.8964,- 

.9146 

.9337 

.9538 

. .9750 

.9981 

1.0227 

^ 1.0493 

lC0784 

1.1106 

1.1467 

1.1879 

("1.2361 ) 



2% 



5t%„- 



- 10% 




f 


15% 






V 4 



' * *from Iheil, 196.7, 459- to 463. 
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' ' • ^?ental Strafn Factor A'-nalysi^ Supplimentary !feT3les ^ 

* / " A study of very^serSpus mental tsithology is not included in this s(»nalysis " 

.both-because itsv origin may be dependent on factors v outside" ouf 

l^ypothesised causal itfichani^^ aid.'feepause^feuch problems occur^ in very^^ 

low frequencies*^ K^^elect instiead B^xoms 6£ mental strain with en 4n- 



4> 



f. cidence in tbe aclult po'pula-^ofi of a^irl^ast 5%^^ 

, 1W *ho rej^iew of oopupa^ional mental -health literature ve> noted a set 
of findings 'suffges ting thaV.the susceptibility to fet^fess-tn^mj^gptal 
4^1ness night be affected by "behavior" patterns that, xapreseilted different 
.; styles. of, coping^th stress.' This p6Aerit?Lal relationship betv/een mental 

"v .- . -■• ■ - - * ' ^ ■■" 

[! variables afld behavioral patterns, in leisure activmy does'-^ot ap-» 

, po£p:^in a cortela^icil analvsis,. however., Extracted dicensionG .in a joints 
factor analysife contain eiSei: leisure yewfeblea, q?: mental health sjrnip*. 
"^$:^oms, but not both/>* Hhus these two analyses are carried on independent-.. 

■ ■ - ■ 

.^montsl dist 

jpf ;Jobidemand8 and job pireccribed freedom of actioit determines" ^^residual 
' / • \ . . ^ ^ 

strain" &om the work place, which in^tum causes mental health sjTimtoms 

;\ outside' the Job; This S.b a considerably simpler process thajn an^i^her . 



■* ly,^c^t least in *he first stages of^-iaodel buildllng/^ • - ^ ^r. 
^>>- The model of^mental drstui^ance, in this study is 'that 'tKe interaction 



. - ' recent imodel (Caplail et al.<^p75), .in which^£r broader' ae$^of^^Tj^ri&^^ 
are cossidered ,neasures of cental strain' (ihclu'ding job satisfaction and 
several ^behavior pattemp). Mental strain is,, then«, vievred as sxi ihter- 
" ^ vehin^ variable 'tb predict- j>hysical illness "(morbidlty^^ mortality, 'and 
^accidenW). *AlthoQfeh the work 'stress-mental strain relationship is. well 

^."^Pdnerally. 10^; dccasionally a lower frequency measure! isro^ if 
• ' highly correlated together vai^iablos^ . ^ * 

should be noted, hov/ever, that we pojjiulate^ the linkage as a/dynamic 
^ one which v/ould not necessarily lead* to,.a *co^T^kt^^ Mehtal symptoms 
'roproset^t the "state" of* luire.^lved straiiJ^'IVh^^ behavior pattenjs' 
: mensura the "rate" of ;oopin^ v/ith stress* v . . * i . 

ER?C , - ' .'^ 'r ' ^ ' . " ' 
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documented, the mental strain-physical illness lirtcage is not.* • 

r ^ We use two, groups of^physical health, symptoms in the mental strain ■ 
analysis. The first group includes p.hysical s^'tbms tela ted to' Job'stress 
^ in the literate or hi^ly correlated to the main mental strain indicators 
Of tir^ess, sleeping problepjs, and' depression anxiety irt-a lajrge factop 
•analysis.' These include aches, and pains in bdck and extremities, rstomach 
problems and hi,^h blood pressnre^dizzine'ss. -Another group of "purely 
physical" illness was Joined by^^iep^rating .tSe mental strain, and poton- * 
; tially psjfohosomatic syroptoms out of an original list of 48 .physical ill- 

n^Gs symptoms, and utilizing only "severe" syinptom reports. Even this 
. pureljr physical health dimension is* substantially correlated to all o^the 
mental ^strainfactCrs. 'This sugpestn that either mental strain is signi- 
^ Jicaiitly af^W:ed b:^ physical ill health, or that mental strain manifesto 
its ^effect* as physical illness as we^l. Six Varimax fetors filcco\^t for 

*Caplan et al. in furtfier research expect to test the-multi^iate model, 
which would appear necessary ^to oonfirm these further mechanisms/ 
iW^Tie list of sjonptdms v^as^alteafed in several respects from {he original 
list of "heal^th'^ problents in thfe Swedish questionnairev All the resJ)cJns8s 
of only '^moderate" ph.^«>^^l,.probl^Q v/ere discounted^ \n addition, tne 
potentially ^^psyphosom^lTic;' indicators, which are used a^ependent v%i^ 
ables, were excluded, "Severe-prbhlemn within the last twelve months") 
1. Colds ^\ .^r^Q* J^^^T^swelUng ^ 

t 2. Poor vision (oven with glasse#^i9. Blood swelling 
^ ; 3. Poorheprizpg 20. Cou-h 

4* Bronchial cattarrh/asthma • ^ 21. Psychosis (ver/ fey) 



5^. 



Goiter 

6* ^L'uberculo^.s ^ ^ 

. ?♦ Heart attack ^' 

8. Ho^t weakness 

9. trQuble 

10* Kidney trouble , 

1l'.»Pilos . - * 

' •12. Urination trouble * 
\jv. 15» Menstrual trouble (vomen) 
. 14 ♦ Pregnancy (v/onen) / 

15* Kypogastianj trouble 

16* Inguinal hernia 

It* Varicose veins 



22* Breathinr: difficulty 
25# Sickness feel^inf 
24; Loss of v/eight 
25#'"yomitinf7 
• 26, Diarrhea ^ 

Constipat»)n ' 
''20, Eczema * ' 

29* Cancer 

30. Anemia 

31. Diabet??s 

32. Oven/eight 

33/ Organic^ nerve disease 
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519^ of the coramon (555^ of the total) variance in 16 self-report measures * 
^ ^ of mental strain' (and. pill consvunpt'foti) and psychosomatic physical ill- ' 
nesses.* - ' ' ' ■■ , 

1* general Tiredness: unusual tirednossV dlxring day^"^in ^morning, or at > 
, night • \- ' • • U 

2« Sleepinxr Problems; slegpine problems, or consumption of sleeping 

-pills • ■ . . ^ 

5. Depression! depression, anxiety or nervoi^nessj consuinptio|i of tranquilU 
High Bloo d -Pressure. I)i2!siness* «(a low frequency factor) 
^ -S*^ Aches and Pains; aches or pains reported in lower back; shoulder or 
•upper ariiis; hfmds or loVer arms ' V 

The -^.S. da^a samplea^^include quite- comparable self-report measures of 
. ' mental health problems an'd isolate many of the same overall dimens^Lons. 

The Cap.lan study also Ijicludes composite indicators of "irritation, job 
^ dissati6faction,-and boredom." Several variables included as -mental 

. strain indicators in'oUr factor analysis ■ of the Swedish data are consid- ' 

ered final, oh^jpical health outcomes in the U.S. study (aches, 'pains, 

."psycholo'gical probloms")v ,Depressio1irXnxietyr&Ad Somatic Complaints 

- • , «'■,■, 

(including dizzyness, and upset stomach). *' . < . 

* Two correlated variables, headaches and aspi'riji consmnption, were 

omitted as not hi^ly correlated to the oth^rs,^ 

' / - 

■^♦Several measures that would have^^allowed comparative analysis with much 
. curren-fc literature occtored in too iow a frequency to callow multivariate , 

analysis" (l^eart attacks, for example).* We haye, however,- include^ the 
> higher frequency correlates of this illness (such as bi^ blood pressure. 
. dizziness) which were rfelated scfgnifl5a»41y to other mental strain symp- 
toms; ' • /t ' 

. '^**HfBoth correlated to each other and toy"tenso, confused, tired for no " 
reason." , ■ ' \^ » , ' ^ 



Apenndix TeOile A -Q: MeptAl StrfUn Factor Analysis 
--^ -.^ > ^ ^ Sweden Male workers (non-ruril} 1^68 




Varlaax Rotated^ciors 

f SLEEPING HEaBIweS,- ACHES i, 
PROBLEMS " f^PRIM PAINS 



/fACTQR I FAtrUR 2 



<-0 



Mol^lnsJEi^ 
Day Tired 
Evening Tired 
Asprin, Pain Killer 
Tranqujlllizers , ' 
Sleeping Pills. 
Other Medicine 
Beadachea 
Pain in Bnsast 
P^iin in Upper Shoxador 
High Blood Pressure 
Pain in BacJc 
Swollen Legs (^Lj 
Pain in Hands, Arss 
Sleeping Probless 
Nervousness, Anxiety 
Depression 
C^lzaiyness 
Overstress 
Doctor Visits 

Ulcer, Stoa, Probs. w,^w>,^v, 
SoriousPhysical Illness C« 011*57 
(aggregate of. 28 
"non-psychosomatic' 
'SyvptoM report^) ^ 



0^035^' 

o.c99b^. 

O.C5O60:' 
0.05352 

, 0.03 na 
^c.oiioi ^ 

0. 1116/ 
.00 036 - 



, _u;073^U 



":it).076)*) 

0. 0 J9oT _ 
0.1053? 

J.1651J ; 

0.08015/ 

0.v222'j7 * 

1571 ^on--^ 

0.12860 . 

Ot26t>irt 



FACTOR 3 

C..-1216^ 

0«25581 
C«C99^0 

o.c8;si 

0. 10600 
C.t5224 
0.05126 
C.2C6 a7 

ISTsIso^ 

- ^>rt-4A7^7 
^0*22593 
^7*« 15990 
:5 0*13.490 
' "0jt^n93 
0.17133. 
*^<?r4 9^736 ' 
C. '09495 
C.3A575:t£' 



KLC 



7 



n-1466 



DEPRESSION, TIREDNESS ; DOCTOR ^ISItS ,HlGH BLOOD PRES. 
AHX.^TRANgOIL, ' / ."OTHER" KEOlC, DIKYNBSS 



FAilTOR 4 FACTOR 5 FACTOR^ 6 *i=ACrOR 7 



0.11421 . 
0. 1407$! 
O.IO^W* 
0. 021t>5 
0^4033^ 
0.12037 
0.03565 
O". 12961 • 
9. 130&5 
0.09244 
0.4)1113 
0.08424 
0*08095 
0.09391 
Q*3o2 44 
0.7J52( 



0* 18868 

0.11337 
0.15349 

a/225iJ9 



W77 

0.09060 

^*16032 

0.05 366 

or. 08574 

0.03841 

0.10768 

0.09138 

9*^11910 

0.12192 

0.14917 

0.11151 

0.11271 

Cf. rT886 

0.10026, 

0.08312 

0*21156 ' 

0*10100 

0.14028 

0.20573 



0.0,9413 
0.16550 
U. 07897. 
0.08163 

0.09r22 

-0.03445. 
^Q^2i53| 

0.07Trt 

0*26650 
0.06193 ' 
0*0609^ 
0.idl62 
0.^5799 
2(1966 
0.01840 
.0.13505 
0.04637 
U.40480 



0.06800 
0.14826 
0.03923 " 
' 0.03535 
' 0.05222 
6.05585 
0*21272 
0.06050 
" 0.06809 
-0.00660 

-0.06461 
J^. 300M 
0.12546 
0.09054 
a. 05140 
:0'.'^4094 



m 



*0*03844 
^ 6.09624 
/. -(#.10299 
-0*29^9 ^ 0.10883 



jgPENDIX TABLES- A4-1 



Nine Ceia Tables for Job-Content >Model Test raw frequencies (non-participation) 
^ (Por Format see 179, For Marginals see Table 4-2) . . 

SWEDEN ~ Male Workers (Non-Rural) 1968 n = 1,466 

^ V . 
Psydhoiogical Job Demands by 

Personal Schedule Freedom see^ p. •^SlS' 



.Psychological Job Demands by 
intellectual Job Disx:retion 



55.8% 29 
51 


51.2%' 43 
^83 


44.0% 22 
50 


43.3 84 


42.1 130 


33,8 52 
. 154 


194- 


31X 


39.3 42 

107 


27. o; 50 


19.1 60 


• 185 


310 


1. "Suburbanite" Leisure 


50.0% 26 
52^ 


42.9% 36. 


32-0% 16 ' 


^ 84 


50 


41.2 -^0 


'42.1 133 


36.4 56 


194 


316 


154 


15.5 17 


22 10 • 42 


11.5 36 


110 


191 


314 


2. Intellef tua^l* Cosmopoliiian Leisu 


34.4% 18 
• "52" 


33.3% 28 
84 


'36-0% 18 
♦ 50 


'35.5 69 
194 


37.0 117 


5$. 6 61 


316 


154 


16.4 18^ 


20.4 3'9 


22.6 11 


110 


191 


314* 



3. Evening Social Leisure 



57.7% 30 


52.4% 44 
84 


50 .0% 25 

-w 


57.. 7 112 
194 


56 .0 .117 
316 


61 .0 94 * 

154 


50.9 56 
110 


54.5 104 ^ 
191 


65.9 201 
° 314 . 


* * *^ 
4. 'Mas$' Cultural Leisure 


.65.5% 34 

. ^ ^52 


60.8% 51 
84 


62,0%^?1 
50 


5lT6 100 
194 


59.5 188 
" 3i6 » 


54-.' 5 84 ■ 


_56.3 62 
110 

<- — 


53.0 101 ' 

--^ 191'.; 


j4r.6 IjO 
314 



52.6% 50 


49.6% 66 
132 


34.3% 35 


93 


102^ 


,36.3 41 


39.4 80 


,27.3 35 


^ . 112 


* 202 


' 127 


43.5 ^4 
146 


31.4 77 
245 


22.2 64 
285 




41.1% 39 


41.5% '56^ 
135 


31.4%_32^ 
, 102 ' 


"\ — ~ 

3^.2 42 


36.9 75 


23.4 30 


\ 1^3. 


203 


128 


28.6- 42 


31.6' 80 
253 


16.0 ,46 


147 


288 . 




34.7% 33 
95 


41.4% 56 
135 


40.2% 41 
102 


21.2 24 

' 113 


30.0 61 
203 


26.5 34 
128 


32.6 48 
147 


27.2 \ 69 
253 


26-0 75 
288 




86.3% 82 
95 


76.3% 10^ 
135 


82.3% 84. 
102 - 


70.8 80 
113 


75.9 154 
203 


77 . 3 99 
128 


80.9. if9 . 
147 


34.2 213 
253 


86.8 '250 
^ ' 288, 



(cut off point differs) 



60.0% 57 
95 


^6.7% 90 
135 


47 .-U _48^ 
102 


59.3 67 ' 
113 


d9 . 2 120 
. ^ 203 


46.1' 59 

128 


49 -0 W2 
147 


51.4 130 

25^7 


48.0 138 
288 



5. Religious Organizatidnal Leisure • 

. o4 7 



'PsychoXogical Job Demands by * 
Intellectual Job Dl^crfetion 



46.2% 24 

^"'52 


39.3%^ .33 - 


26.0% 13 
50 


33.0 . 64 
194 


35.9 88 

316 


24.0 37 
■ 154 


24.5 27 
110 


15.7' 36 
191 


26.5 . 83." 
■314 


6. Active Physical Leisure 


^75.0% 39^ 
52 


5077% 51 
84 


5^.0% 29 

50 


63.4 121 
194 


53.2 , 168 
316 


'39''. 6 61 

154 , 


41.8 46 

iicr' 


36.7 ee 

- 191' 


22.8 1^ 
314 ' 


7, Elite Political Activity ^ 


48^1%' 25^ ' 
51 


48:'8% -41.' ■ 
~W2 


3'b'.o% i5 ■ 

50 


51.6 100 
194 


42.7 135 

. ■ 316' 


35.0 54 

154 ^ 


56.3 62 

^ ^ 110 ; 


50.2 96 
191 


45.0 141 
314 



Psycho log real" Job Demands by 
Personal, Schedule Freedom 



34.7% 33 

95 


31.1% _42' ■ 


24.5% _25 


29.2 . 3.3 
113 


28.1 37 
203 


-30.5 39 
^. , 128 


^33.3 49 
147 


20.6 52 
253 


23.9 69 
288 




65.0% 61 
95- 


54.8% 73 
135 


42.2% 43' 
"o7v^ " 


65.5 , 74 
113 


33.7 109 ' 
.203 


36.7 ' 47 
128 


48.3 . 71 
147 


U.9 106 

253 


24.8 .71* 
288 






54.3% .51' 
95— 


135 


26.5%' 27**' 
. 102 


45.. 1,- 51 
. 113- 


43.8 89 
203 


32.8. 42- 
' 128 


57^8 85 
147 


53.4 135 
253 
1, L 


49.0 141 
288 



8. Mass Political Activity 



37.2% 19^ 
TT 


38,1% 32 
84 


24.0% 12 

lo" 


38,9, 75 
194 


30.0 '94 
316 


18.8' 29 
154, 


28.4 ^ 


24.3 46 
.1 191 ■ 


12.6 39 
311 


9. Total PaliJ^cal Activity (7 + 8) 


38.5% 20 
50 


33.3% v 28 
81 


28.0% 14' . 
~50~ 


;26.8 52 
/ 194 ■; 


25.0 79 

3L!2 


18.8' 29 
154 


15.5 17, 

■ • TIo ! 


11.5 22 

- 19X 


9.2 29 
309^* 



SI 



40.8% 3a 

" "95 


2r.8% ' 37 
135 


JL4!7% 15" 
102 " 


32.7 '37 
113 


31.0 65 

203 


18.8 24 
128- 


.3'4 . 0 50> 


29.3 ^^72 


,J.4^2 ,41 : 


'253 


- - '288 ^ 



34.7% 33- 


26t'7%-'-36— 
135 . 


102 


22.1 • 25 


24.1 49 
. * 203 


16.4 21 


113 


128 


21.1 31 
147 


17.4 44 
249 


11.5 . 33 

'288 



10. Vatiaiions in Leisure 



ERIC 



p Psychological Job Demands by 
Intellectual Job Discretipn^ 



Psychological Job Demands by- 
Personal, Schedule FreeJdom 



* 


32.7% 17 
52 


34.5% 29 

84 _ 


64.0% 32 




19.1 ^37 
194 


^30 i 7 97 
316 


,44.8 69 

154 
^ * 




19.1 21 
110 


24.1 46 
191 


36.3 114 
314 


11. General 


Tiiiedness 


/ 




r 






^* 


l.9y i 

52 


' 9,5% 8 
84 


20.0% lcJ\ 
• 50 


- -^^ 


3.6 7 
194 


7.3 23 
316 


13 20 
154 




4.5 ^ "5 
lift. 


5^.2' i»10 
191 


10"5^ 3y 
314 



12. Sleeping Problems 



17„3% V- 
52 


-±6^.7%^ 14 
84 


34.0% -17 
50 


■'' 7.2 14 
19.4 


164. 51 
316 


26.6 41 
" T54 


8.2 9 
110 


8. '9 17 
i^ly 


16.2 51 
314 



^ 13: - Depressioi\^_^xiety 



40.4% 21 
52 


35.7% 30 
^ . 84 


44.0% 22 
50 


37.6 73 
194 


43.4 137 
316 


51.3 79 

154 


30.9^ 34 
110 


28.3 54 - 
191 


' 30.9 97 
' 314 


i- Aches and Pains 


•11. 5% 6 
52 


1.2% .1 
84 


^470^ 7 
"50" 


3.6^ 7 
194 


7.3 23 
•316 


ll.O 17 


- 3.6 C 
110 


9 

191 


4.1 13 
314 



15. High Blood Pressure , Dizziness 



23.23' 22 
^ 95 


29.6% 40 
135 


44.1% 45 
. 102 


113 


33.0 67 
203 


36. V 47 
128 


21.1 31 
147 


25.5" 65 
253 


42. .7 -LTi 
288 




> 2.1% 2 
95 


6.7% • 9 
135 


11.8% 12 
102 


7.1 8 


'6.4 13' 
203 


•7.0 9 

128 


2.0 3 
417 


7.5 19 ' 
253 


. 

14.6 42 

288 


• 


10.5% 10 
' "95" 


15.6% 21 
135 


20.6% 21 
102 


8.8 ^ 10 
113 


15.3 3,1 
203 


13.3 17 
128 


g.2 ' 12 
147 


11-9 30 

253 


24.7 71 
^ 288- 



41.1% 39 

95 


36.3% 49 

^-135 


40.2% 41 

,102 


34.5 39 
113 , 


40.4 82 

203 


34.4 44 
128 


33.3 49 
147 


35^6 90 
253 


39.2 113 
/ 288 


\ 

% 

* i * 


'5.3% 5 
95 


5.9% 8 

135 


10.8% 11 


.^•7 3 
113 


5.9 12 
203 


2,3 - ^3 
128 


6.1 ' 9, 
147- 


5.1 13 
253 


. S.O 23 
288 



ERIC 



. 



